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^ PREFACE 


As THE one-himdred-fifticth anniversary of tte birdi of John Keats 
passes, his stature as man, poet, and thinker continues to grow. 
Deeper and more widespread study of his life and writings has 
led to the Fealkation of his enduring greatness. That his poems 
and letters have depth beneath their beauty and reflect the ihorni- 
ness of life is the discovery virtually of our time. From one whose 
‘name was writ in water’ has risen the spirit of a man heroic in 
strength of character and mind: the poet who ‘is with Shakespeare.’ 

His character has long since been vindicated. His aim, in poetry 
and the drama, and the incomparable achievement in the four short 
years of his poetical life have been pomted ouL Some of the pro- 
fundities m his thought about life and his art have been laid bare. 
Painfully and laboriously particles of truth have been found by 
many critics and scholars and have been fitted into the likeness of 
the real Keats. Only gradually have the conflicts, both spiritual and 
poetical, and the sharply focused aspiration in which he lived and 
wrote been discerned. The ageless worth of his work has been per- 
ceived, and gradually the events and influences, personal and 
literary, that molded his career have been realized. We know that 
he was nourished first by Spenser and then by the eighteenth- 
century poets. Hunt, and the Elizabethans, by Greek myth, Words- 
worth, Shakespeare, and Milton. Yet in some quarters imder- 
standing has not progressed beyond that of Matthew Arnold’s day. 

Arnold was impelled to say: ‘Keats as a poet is abundantly and 
enchantingly sensuous; the question vtith some people will be 
whether he is anything else.’ That doubt still blinds many people. 
Intellectually and spiritually, they still say, Keats was insignificant; 
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sensory delight was the carc^al fact of his life. Did he not exclaim, 
‘O for a life of Sensations’^ Since what he meant qmte escapes 
them, in their eyes he lacked the higher vision of the greatest poets. 
His poetry was not a criticism of life. He was indiflEcrent even to 
the problems of his time. All this is stiU said by many. 

Why IS It? ‘We read fine thing s but never feel them to the full 
until we have gone the same steps as the author.’ Impressionistic 
criticism, confined to what is expressed m the art work itself and 
circumscribed by the critic’s temper and competence, is beset with 
pitfalls — even as the history of Shakespeare criticism attests. All the 
influences are not yet known. And Keats’ language and thought 
‘swayed in the winds of self-discovered doctrine.’ Thus there is no 
question that he used such words as ‘sensations’ with various mean- 
mgs, which were sometimes different from everyday usage, and 
that he has not yet been fully understood. The meamng of Endym- 
ion and parts of the great Odes, the mtention m Lamta, Keats’ 
very philosophy of life and art are still moot matters. Despite his 
ever-mcreasmg popularity and the study and penetration of such 
critics as Colvm, Robert Bridges, De Sehncourt, Garrod, Murry, 
and Thorpe, a large portion of the picture has remamed utterly 
blank. Not only is a good deal of Keats’ thought still unclear; in 
his best-loved poetry many allusions and symbols are still umdenti- 
fied. Without an understanding of these, our grasp of his thought 
must at best remam partial— and of questionable authenticity. 

While It is often overlooked, the settmg a work of art or thought 
had m its creator’s mind is obviously of great moment in any 
attempt to understand that work of art or thought This is particu- 
larly true of works whose mode of commumcation is elliptical: that 
is, in which thought is conveyed by symbols, as is so often the case 
m poetry. Now allusions and symbols are clues to the ‘setting.’ And 
symbols, of which Keats was peculiarly fond, are somewhere de- 
nved. If their source can be found and the background can be re- 
constructed, we can much more readily see the values the symbols 
had in the poet’s mind. His thought, contamed in those symbols. 
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can be disclosed; and a whole work, often revolving upon a key 
passage, can be clarified. This is the p^cuhar value of the study of 
a poet’s reading, for allusions and syml^ols arc, more often than not, 
hterary in origin. 

This book is concerned with the hterary and biographical back- 
ground, the genesis, and the meaning of Endymton, The Eve of 
St. Agnes, Lamta, and various other poems. It explores an over- 
looked portion of Keats’ experience: the demonstrable source of 
some of his most vital symbols By throwing hght upon their source 
It clarifies and, I beheve, gready enriches the meamng of a host of 
hnes and passages, mdeed the meaning of whole poems in the 
canon, and illuminates entire areas of Keats’ art and thought. Till 
now, at least one region in which Keats spent many hours rich m 
emotional and imaginative experience has been aU but completely 
overlooked. While the inspiration he drew from Shakespeare and 
Greek myth has been fruitfully studied, his use of daemonology, 
which stimulated his imagination no less persistendy and which 
provided a considerable number of themes and images, has hereto- 
fore been ignored. Yet this daemonology played a key part m his 
characteristic mode of expression and in his conception of Sleep 
and Poetry, and The Poet, Endymton, The Eve of St. Agnes, and 
Lamia. The neglect of this portion of his background has led to 
frequent misunderstandmg of his symbohsm and his imagery, his 
architecture, mtention, and thought. This study wdl touch upon all 
these elements m uncovering an extraordmarily rich mine in which 
Keats found inspiration and much ore. Among other things, it wiU 
also help us, I think, to understand far more clearly the conception 
and development of three of his best-known works, the creative 
process underlymg them, and their meanmg. 

We shall be concerned with an enchanted isle, which has evi- 
dendy remamed obscure because of its location in the shadow of 
Shakespeare. For Keats knew also C. M. Wieland’s Oheron. As 
we shall see, he traversed its fairyland again and agam, with in- 
creasingly momentous results. He did not m the least attempt 
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to efface tus tracks or conceal the fact that it repeatedly guided the 
imaginative processes of his mind. Instead, he left plentiful clues 
to the identity of the ‘tale from faery land,’ the tale of the ‘liege- 
lord of all the Elves and Fays.’ Our initial purpose will be to trace 
those clues and to point out the phenomenal riches to which they 
led. 

It IS more and more clear that Keats’ book, like Milton’s, is the 
‘preaous life-blood of a master-spirit’: that his writmgs reflect the 
aspirations, events, and conflicts of his own life. Yet Keats, hke 
Shakespeare, mvented none of his plots. And it has been said that 
‘of aU ^e romantic poets Keats was the most “literary” m the sense 
that almost all his work bears the impress of his really wide 
reading.’ Smce John Livmgston Lowes’ Road to Xanadu, it has 
been widely realized that no creating mind works in a vacuum, 
and that his reading is a crucial part of a poet’s experience. It has 
become clear that the imagination is a shapmg power which ‘dis- 
solves, diiSuses, dissipates’ the stuff of experience, m its broadest 
sense, ‘in order to re-create.’ We shall repeatedly observe this process, 
and the truth of Coleridge’s dictum, m tracmg some of Keats’ 
symbols and in studymg his use of Wieland’s romance. 

Such a smdy bids fair to increase gready our unders tanding of 
the ways of the creative imagination and also of the achievement 
in the four years allotted to Keats: ‘the most prodigious four years 
in the hfe of a genius,* thinks Mr. Murry, ‘of which we have record.’ 
The substance in Oberon not only ill umin es many of Keats’ 
finished art forms, their impelling spirit, and their curious inter- 
relations; it also reflects the process of their fashioning. It enables 
us to observe whole clumps of his ore in the very act of mutation 
or creation. What is more, in his use of Oberon is preserved for all 
to see a record of his evolving thought, maturing judgment, and 
sense of artistic fimess. Finally in this restorable portion of the 
background-of-the-unexpressed hes a new answer to Arnold’s 
‘question.’ 
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This book IS the first of two concerned with the effect m Eng- 
land of Wieland’s Oberon. Some year^ago, spurred by the realiza- 
tion of an error of omission of considerable consequence in literary 
history, the author published preliminary drafts of some chapters 
in the Review of English Studies and then temporarily laid thpm 
aside. In this book he confines himself to Wieland’s relation to 
Keats. 

Since to most Enghsh readers of today Wieland is htde more than 
a name, it was found advisable to sketch his contributions to 
German and world hterature. The r emainin g sections of the Intro- 
duction are vitally concerned with the daemon king and the ro- 
mance that played so unsuspected a part in the English romantic 
movement. And smee famiharity with Oberon is essential for 
understanding this book, a synopsis of the romance also appears in 
the Introduction. 

In connection with the Keats chapters, I must first of all 
acknowledge the impetus given my cunosity by a passage in Col- 
vin’s great biography of the poet. Secondly, I widi to remember 
the late John Livingston Lowes for his inspiring interest and early 
encouragement. To the following four members of the Department 
of English and Comparative Literature of Columbia University I 
shall always be deeply indebted: To Ernest Hunter Wright and 
Oscar James Campbell I owe much for faith, guidance, and invalu- 
able criticism. To Emery Edward Neff I owe many stimulating 
suggestions. And to Susanne Howe Nobbe I extend my grateful 
thanks for editorial help. In addition, my wife has contributed to 
almost every page. And since much of the research and writing 
was done while I was the incumbent first of the Lydig and then 
of a William Bayard Cutting Fellowship, I should like to express 
here my gratitude to the generous donors and Dean George B. 
Pegram of Columbia University. Finally, I want to thank the 
Louise Foote Foundation for help at a critical hour. 

To earlier students of Keats my indebtedness is incalculable. Par- 
ticular acknowledgment must be made to the work of Mr. John 
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Middleton Murry, Professors H. W. Garrod, C. D. Thorpe, Doug- 
las Bush, and C. L. Finneyf and to Mr. M. R. Ridley and Mr. M. 
Buxton Forman. The latter i wish to thank too for some informa- 
tion communicated by letter. 

New Yor\, N, Y. Werner W. Beyer 
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KEATS AND THE DAEMON KING 



. . Its music long, 
Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, held 
His inmost sense suspended m its web 
Of many-coloured woof and shifting hues. 

-P. B. Shelley 


The mighty abstract Idea I have of Beauty m all things . . . Then 
I should be most enviable— with the yearning Passion I have for the 
beautiful, connected and made one with the ambition of my mtellect. 

— Keats, letter to his brother George: October 1818. 



^ INTRODUCTION ^ 


i: C. M. Wieland: His Achievements and Fame 

The eighteenth century was peculiarly an age of revolutions. 
Along with pohtical upheavals in America and France, that cen- 
tury produced a less sanguinary but far-reaching revolt m Germany. 
Of that revolt, against the domination of German life and thought 
by the fashionable language and culture, literary tastes, and conven- 
tions of pre-revolutionary France, was born a golden age that left 
Its marks upon all the western world The greatest figures of that 
age — which transformed philosophy, science, and history, hterature 
and man’s faith — ^were Klopstock and Lessing, Winckelmann, 
Herder and Kant, Wieland, Schiller, and Goethe. In the last the 
world long ago recognized one of its greatest poets. Those writers, 
however, who prepared the way inevitably have been over- 
shadowed. This was espeaally true in the case of Wieland. 

As late as the mid-eighteenth century, it will be recalled, German 
letters were insignificant beside those of England and France. The 
exhausting religious wars, for which Germany had been chief 
batdeground, and the poverty, misery, and depopulation of the pre- 
vious centuiy; the lack of pohtical unity and any national tradition; 
the ascendancy of France mternationally and the contempt m which 
the German language was held by the Francophile aristocracy and, 
indeed, by Fiederick the Great: all this had retarded German de- 
velopment. It was not until a newly prosperous middle class became 
self-conscious that the need for a literature began to be felt.^ * Closer 
commercial bonds with mercantile England spurred the German 
peoples m their gropmg, and the first glimmerings of renewed 
literary activity came to owe much to Enghsh examples.® 

•Numbered notes, corresponding to this reference and later ones, will be found 
in the Appendix, p. 299 f. 
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In 1750, German literature, with some striking exceptions, con- 
sisted chiefly in sundry imitations of foreign models. Gottsched had 
tried to give the language and drama a more elegant French form, 
while Bodmer and Breitinger, his bitter foes, had championed 
Milton and other Enghsh wnters. Various lyrists had sung more 
or less feebly, and G^ert had produced his rather msipid Fables^ 
Seeds of Pope and Swift had borne green fruit m some satires; 
while novels of Defoe and Richardson had been for the most part 
dully imitated, as had the nature poetry of Thomson. But at best 
this was hght before dawn. 

With Klopstock day broke. In the first cantos of his Messiah 
(1748), German poetry quickened with a new idealism, ponder- 
ously and diffusely voiced, to be sure, but m bolder flights than 
before. The ‘German Milton’ went on to themes of liberty and the 
national past, and with lofty if vague emotion pointed the way. 
But his own promise as poet was never really fulfilled. 

What Klopstock only partly succeeded in doing for poetry, 
Lessing achieved in cnticism and the drama. His critical writings, 
in the most powerful German prose since the Reformation, re- 
defined the spheres of plastic and poetic art, challenged the basic 
tenets of French poetics, and destroyed the clogging French drama- 
turgy. In Its place Lcssmg set the Greeks and pointed out Shake- 
speare as the essence of the dramatic. And he virtually founded the 
German drama. In Minna von Barnhelm (1767) he wrote the best 
German comedy for many a decade, and in Emilia Galotti (1772) 
he set younger writers like Schiller the example of urging freedom. 

Christoph Maitm Wieland (1733-1813), a gifted and prolific 
writer, was the original ‘sage of Weimar.’ ® For long he was more 
popular than Goethe, and he ‘probably maintained a popularity 
more unbroken than any of his contemporaries.’* Poet, novelist, 
and editor, essayist, translator, and scholar, he was read as eagerly 
by his rivals as by that growing reading public which, more than 
any other, he attracted at home and abroad to German letters. He 
was an influential and versatile writer whose works appeared in 
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many editions and more than 375 translations into 14 languages.*^ 
In the Enghsh-speaking world of our^time, the extent of his fame 
and great success is as often overlooked as his remarkable achieve- 
ments are minimized. To understand him, the worldly wise son 
of the eighteenth century, we must try to see him with the eyes of 
his contemporaries. 

Starting his career with pious effusions amid the dearth of Ger- 
man hterature about 1750? young Wieland, characteristically grop- 
mg for a balance between the rational and sensuous sides of his 
nature, soon discovered Shakespeare and other English authors, the 
writers of the Enhghtenment, and Tasso and Ariosto. Attracted to 
humor and realism, he began to write m a hghter, more worldly 
vem than before. About 1760 he met the cultivated Count von 
Stadion and began acutely to feel the lack of reason and of a cos- 
mopohtan attitude m German life and thought. From his own 
experience he reahzed the want of self-knowledge and harmonious 
selJE-culture m the German people. And he sensed, too, the lack of 
urbanity, grace, and sensuousness in their language. With consider- 
able judgment, he set out to remedy all these shortcomings. Sensi- 
tive to tightness of style in the French and Itahan, he began to 
cultivate the neglected art of amusing. But he learned much more 
from Greece and England. He absorbed not a little of their spirit 
and soon set about infusing it into the German, in translations and 
creations in prose and verse which became ever more considerable. 

The first in point of time of his four outstanding achievements 
was his translation (1762-6) of twenty-two plays of Shakespeare.* 
Undiscouraged by the poverty of his native tongue and the lack of 

•He began the study of English about 1752 and was introduced to the plays 
by Bodmer in 1755. By 1758, before Shakespeare had become a cult among pioneers 
like Lessing and Mendelssohn, Wieland was censuring Voltanc for his notorious 
vilification. In 1761 he translated and successfully staged an ungarbled version of 
The Tempest, apparently the first Shakespeare production m Germany smee the 
Enghsh comedians. (Sec F. W. Meisncst's ‘Wieland’s Translation of Shakespeare’ 
in MLR, X, 12; also Ernst Stadlcr, ‘Wielands Shakespeare’ in Quellen und Forsch- 
ungen . . . No. 107, Strasburg, 1910; and, of course, Friedrich Gundolfs Shake- 
speare und der deutsche Geist.) 
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adequate dictionaries, with an Enghsh text (Warburton’s) m a 
deplorable state of emendaton, he produced the first version of 
Shakespeare in German. Through Wieland’s prose the young 
Goethe, Schiller, and a host of others first met that mighty spirit 
whose influence m Germany can hardly be exaggerated. For many 
years that influence was felt primarily through Wieland’s transla- 
tion, among the many frmts of which were Gotz von Berltchtngen 
and Die Rauber. 

While workmg on Shakespeare, he also turned to the novel. In 
quick succession he produced novels extraordinary for psychologic 
insight, learnmg, knowledge of the world, and feheity of style. To 
German prose fiction, which had been dull or lurid or else shallow 
and insipid, he brought much of enduring value. He lifted it out 
of the sphere of idle divertissement and gave it depth, made of it 
an artistic medium for broaching the problems of avilized living. 
In Agathon (1766), he was the first German writer to attempt, on 
the strength of personal observation and experience, to depict with 
truth and conviction the inner development of an eminent man.” 
As m his other Hellemzing novels, designed to broaden the mind 
as well as entertam, Wieland did not try to reconstruct antiquity 
yet succeeded in brmgmg the antiquarian novel a step nearer to 
verisiimhtude. Lessmg’s comment is pomted: the great critic called 
Agathon ‘the first and only novel for the thoughtful reader of 
classical taste ’ In it, moreover, Wieland anUcipated important ele- 
ments of later Weimar thought, by his interest in the problems of 
inner experience and the harmomous culuvation of all the faculties 
of man.'^ Of his later novels two at least have greater artistic fi ni sh * 
Die Abdenten (The Republic of Fools) is sull thought one of the 
best German comic novels for its good-humored satire on con- 
temporary life; and Aristippus is a better antiquarian study of 
Greece. But Agathon remains the forerunner of Wilhelm Meister? 

Wieland found time to edit his famous journal, Der Teutsche 

* Shelley read at least four and found them ‘delightful.’ 
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Mer\ur. During crucial years (1773-95) it did much to arouse and 
foster the hterary, cultural, and poht^al interests of the German 
peoples. To this Goethe attested.* G. P. Gooch adds that Wieland’s 
‘cool and observant mind’ and vast literary output made his readers 
look to him for guidance not only in hterature and taste but m 
practical problems of life and politics. ‘The only pohtical head 
among the classic writers of Germany . . . uhhke Goethe and 
Schiller, he worked steadily at the formation of opinion.’® He 
sympathized with the American cause. And while he shared the 
early enthusiasm for the revolution in France, like many another, 
he became increasingly skeptical of its ultraradical manifestations. 
Yet he sketched the good and evil of the troubled period with 
rare insight. 

Our chief interest m connection with Keats, however, is Wie- 
land’s poetry, his greatest smgle achievement. His Latin ease and 
grace and his power over dicuon were particularly revolutionary 
in Geiman verse. Both innovator and master in poetical forms and 
style, he was much more than a styhst. And he was far more than 
a genial and witty worldling. In Klmger’s phrase, ‘he conjured the 
dehcate romantic hues about [the German] Parnassus and relieved 
the sombre heavy colors.’^® He not only restored rhyme to favor 
and adapted freer forms like ottava rima to the language; he re- 
vived poetic narration. He wrote many poems on classical themes: 
his Musanon, in the spirit of the day, is stdl one of the most grace- 
ful didactic poems in German. He ushered into German hterature 
the gorgeous tales of the Orient. And, significantly, he wrote on 
long untried themes of chivalry and faery. With Das Winter- 
marchen (1776) he opened the mine of the Arabian Nights. Geron 
der Adlige (1777), perhaps the best of his serious romances, is the 
first modern German poem on Arthurian legend. In Alceste Wie- 

• Goethe laid ‘Wicland’s influence upon the public was uninterrupted and lasting. 
He molded his age, gave direction to the taste as to the judgment of his con- 
temporaries ’ (“Zu briiderlichem Andenken Wiclands’) In the 1825 Conversations 
Goethe said, ‘To Wicland all upper Germany owes its style It learned much from 
him.’ (J P. Eckermann, Gesprache . . . Leipzig, 1883, i, 136 ) 
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land wrote ‘the first German opera libretto of thoughtful content 
and worthy form.”'^ Fmallj^he wrote his greatest poem. 

In Oberon, says C. E. Vaughan, Wieland ‘produced what prob- 
ably still remams the best narrative poem of any length in the 
language! (Itahcs min e.) More than one reader has thought that 
‘m all later [German] romantiasm there is no work which in bril- 
liancy of imagmation, m lightness of movement, and m golden 
worth of sentiment, surpasses the ever-youthful romance.’^® Both 
m Germany and m England these qualities were appreciated far 
more intensely than has been reahzed. Internationally famous, 
Oberon was Wieland’s masterpiece and most endurmgly popular 
work. 

Its reception in Germany is significant. As early as 26 July 1779, 
after hearing the opemng cantos, Goethe wrote in his Journal: 

It is great art in the whole, as far as Fve heard it, and in detail. It . . . 
is woven together with a great poetical understanding, truth of charac- 
ters, sensations, descnptions ... so that it will not be his fault if it 
does not entertain and delight^* 

On 3 July 1780, in a famous letter, Goethe wrote: ‘So long as poetry 
remains poetry , . . Oberon will be loved and admired as a 
masterpiece of poetical art! Herder thought it ‘an excellent poem 
in matter and form, perhaps the best of its kmd.’ Lessing spoke of 
It ‘with the greatest applause.’ And Klopstock’s delight was even 
conveyed to Wordsworth in the fall of 1798. The passage m B/o- 
graphia Literaria is well known: 

[Klopstock] said Wieland was a charming author, and a sovereign 
master of his own language: that m this respect Goethe could not be 
compared to him, nor indeed could any body else. He said that his 
fault was to be fertile to exuberance. I [Wordsworth] told him the 
OBERON had just been translated into English. He asked me if I was 
not dehghted with the poem.^® 

Schiller admired it yet more. He alluded to it,^® borrowed from it, 
for years wanted to adapt the romance to the operatic stage, and 
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as late as 1795, in Naive and Sentimental Poetry, called Wieland 
‘our cleverest and most charming poet’ 

First published m 1780, Oberon had been reissued five times by 
1792 in editions whose perfected verse reveals Wieland’s craftsman- 
ship. The definitive version appeared in 1796 m four simultaneous 
editions of his IVorl^s, and has continued to be reprinted as a 
favoiile classic in school, popular, and illustrated de luxe editions. 
Such was Its appeal about 1800 that John Quincy Adams said of 
his years in Germany (1798-1801), ‘Wieland was there 1 thin\ 
decidedly the most popular of the German poets! (Italics mme.) 
Adams himself felt Wieland’s spell so profoundly that he trans- 
lated the lengthy Oberon in three complete veisions and part of a 
fourth, all of which have recently been recovered. Another dis- 
tinguished visitor to Germany, the poet Thomas Campbell, wrote 
in 1800: ‘I cannot conceive of a more perfect poet than their 
favorite Wieland! (Italics mine.) 

Regarded as one of the greatest writers in Germany, Wieland 
was also among die very first known in England. Miss Stockley 
has said that ‘after Gessner Wieland was probably the most popu- 
lar’ German author in England in the second half of the eighteenth 
century ““ By 1800 at least eleven of his works had been translated, 
while fourteen further excerpts had appeared. And his prestige, 
unusual both as to quality and quantity, lasted long.* Especially 
Oberon was widely known to several generations. Sir Sidney Col- 
vin said that it played a part in die English romantic movement; 
yet how vital that part was has not heretofore been suspected. 

Of Wicland’s after-fame in Germany litde need be said here.®^ 
Because of his great prestige and manifold activities m the forefront 

*It t!> sip^nifleant (Jut no less than 6ve of the best earlier translators (John 
Richardson, Wilham Taylor of Norwich, Coleridge, William Sotheby, and Henry 
Crabb Robinson) undertook or published one or more translations from hi$ works. 
Three great publishers (John Murray, Bell, and Longman) issued translations, while 
J. Johnson and Robert Burns’ publisher Cadell speculated with several m qmdi 
succession Between 1764 and i86x at least 38 of his works were translated entirely 
or in part, and of hU most important ones only Ansttppus and Musarton were not 
published enure, yet even they had been translated in manusenpt. 
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o£ a turbulent and shifting age, he was often violently attacked by 
partisan groups. Although was never gross, the pietists early 
burned and railed at his books as licentious. Political extremists 
termed him a renegade, although he was always a clear-sighted 
hberal. The doctrmaire romantics abused his rationahstic prose 
wntmgs. And the zealous nationalists berated the aging dean of 
letters more and more acrimoniously for his cosmopohtanism. In 
some quarters this animus perpetuated itself. But though his fame 
was dimmed in time by that of his friend Goethe, his eclipse was 
neither so complete nor so sudden as some historians still assume. 
His Collected Worlds, m forty-two volumes, were reissued four 
times between 1813 and 1853, while many editions of individual 
and selected writmgs have appeared steadily mto the present 
century. 

It is particularly unsound, however, to forget his great contempo- 
rary fame, and that ‘both the Hellemc and the romantic revival 
stood deeply m his debt’ far more deeply, indeed, than has been 
realized. For Wieland, while of the eighteenth century, hved on 
into the mneteenth as a popular romantic poet. Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Southey knew Oberon early And in 1813, when their 
prestige was mcreasing, when Scott had turned to the novel and 
Byron’s star was in the ascendant, many English readers shared the 
opmion of the anonymous critic who wrote that Wieland ‘was the 
most distinguished of that galaxy of learned men who during the 
last thirty years have raised the hterary fame of Germany.’^® In 
this study it is important to remember that when Keats’ career was 
begmnmg, Wieland was widely known, especially for his Oberon. 


ii: The Antecedents and Revolutionary Nature of 'Oberon* 

The fairy king Oberon first became familiar in England through 
Sir John Bourchier’s (Lord Berners’) version (1534) of Nuon of 
Burdeux} In that thirteenth- or fourteenth-century romance, based 
on a lost chanson de geste of the late Charlemagne cycle, the Teu- 
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tonic dwarf Alberich (of die Nibelungenlted and the Hel^buch) 
had become Auberon, ‘dwarfe kynge o|the fayrey.’ His ant^fecd 
lost in the mists of time and medieval geogiaphy, this Auberon 
springs ostensibly of a typical fay of romance 


‘Dwarf of the lairy’ is he, child of a fairy mother, ‘the lady of the 
[Secret! isle,’ and a mortal lather, Julius Caesar . . Aubeton . . . ts 
moital, he can weep, he falls sick; but he is never of more stature t-b an 
a child ol three . . . and his magical powers arc so absolute that he 
has only to wish, and his will accomphshes itself . . He is a much 
better Christian than Huon ... is buried in an abbey, and his soul 
is carried to heaven by . . . innumerable . . . angels, (itahes mme.) ® 


His poweis of prophecy and enchantment are the gifts of his 
mother; his d wailed stature (wherein he differs from his taller 
retainers) derives fiom the enchantment of a wicked fairy. Thus 
he has not a few connections with the fays of romance.* 

This Auberon left his marks on Spenser’s Fame Queene, 
Greene’s James the Fourth, and Middleton’s Chtnon of England. 
But also his name and some featmes were adopted and made 
famou.s by Shakespeare in A Midsummer Night's Dream, m which 
he wrought a new fairy mythology of three distinct elements: the 
folkloie iiUiies of England, the fays of romance, and classical proto- 
types. 

*Thc conlusinjr Iniry pioblcm hj<) been clarified and painstakingly documented 
by Professor M, W. Latluun tn The Elizabethan Fames The Fames of Folblote 
and the Fames of Shu/^erpeaie (N Y., Columbia Univ Press, 1930), which mcor- 
porates all larlirr tondiisions. Tlie lays of romance, Miss I.atham ates by way of 
contrast, ‘wcip invslrnous ladies, "primarily enchantresses” and “often regarded as 
mortal" with "no limitations of beauty, age, oi resources" They dwelt in some 
mactcssiblc country concealed fiom human eyes by glamour, or in some mysterious 
islands ol the occ.vn, or in the lac-off island paradise of Avalon, usually unapproach- 
able save thiougli their guidance or tliat of one of their messengers. They came 
into the world to gam a knight’s love . . concerned themselves with pleasure and 
the joys of love, and used their power to shift their shapes, to bmld enchanted 
dwellings, to fashion magic objects, to take dire revenge on, moruls who had 
offended them, and to insure for their mortal lovers youth and never-ending bliss 
as long as they remained in fairyland. As may be seen, they were not the fairies 
of sixpences and shoes.’ (See ibiil. pp 37-8 and references ) 
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Allusions and inadents in more than a dozen plays show that 
Shakespeare was deeply ve^ed in the folk-£airies, those real and 
fearful spirits’ that long consorted, in Enghsh life and law, with 
the devil, witches, and other ‘tempters of the night. He depicted 
thfir traditional human stature dairy activities, moonlight sports, 
rVi ptr knowledge of herbs and influence on disease, their fondness 
for cleanlmcss and chastity, their gifts and pinchings, misleading of 
nocturnal wayfarers, and penchant for changelings and the abduc- 
tion of grownfolk. Yet his knowledge and representation of these 
fairies of popular tradition were eventually ignored because of the 
charm of his ‘poetic and imaginary fairyland’ in the one play 
wherein he modified the dreadful folk-fairies. 

While the fairies of A Midsummer Night* s Dream retain many 
folk characteristics, they have been made consistendy good; 

No longer do they function as the mischievous and dangerous beings 
they were bcheved to be, with occasional erratic lapses into beneficence 
and the bestowal of good fortune . , . Every aspect of their wickedness 
. . . and devilish connection is omitted . . . and the period of their 
earthly materialization is devoted to making the world happier and 
more beautiful . . . 

All their sinister traits have disappeared, and 

only their rulers are still invested with formidable powers and uncertain 
tempers. Diminutive, pleasing and picturesque sprites, unth small 
garden names and small garden affairs, associated with moonbeams and 
butterfhes, they present themselves as a new race of f caries, as different 
from the popular fairies of tradition as are those fairies from the fays 
of the medieval romances. (Italics mme.) 

In effecting this change, by which eventually the superstitious fear 
of their predecessors was destroyed, Shakespeare made the fairies 
tiny, ‘innocuous, and almost ncghgible attendants upon two literary 
or mythological sovereigns, Oberon and Titania.’ ® 

The latter name he derived from the tale of Actseon m Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, where ‘Titania’ is a synonym for the chaste Diana, 
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long regarded as the fearsome sovereign of fairies. Shakespeare’s 
Titania, however, is no longer sinister^nor stricdy chaste, and her 
concerns are quite different. Oberon came directly from Berners’ 
Huon of Burdeux.^ Shakespeare modified its Auberon and made 
him a permanent medieval monarch, complete with jester and 
attendants, of his new race of fames. His Oberon, while jealous, un- 
faithful, and irasable toward Titama, is otherwise beneficent and 
tender-hearted. He retains traits of the nocturnal folk-fairies, such 
as knowledge of herbs and fondness for moonlight dancmg. He 
also has some physical traits of his namesake in Huon of Burdeux. 
His new and characteristic action, however, is to assist true love.* 

Now Wieland’s Oberon resembles both the Auberon of Shake- 
speare’s source and the monarch of his fairy play. Yet Wieland’s is 
essentially a spirit of quite another sort, with far greater powers 
than either. 

Wieland began his tale toward the end of 1778, htde more than 
a decade after completing his version of Shakespeare.® In a prrface 
to Oberon, he acknowledged as his sources Huon de Bordeaux (as 
summarized, however, by Count de Tressan m the Btbliothbque 
Untverselle des Romans), Chaucer’s ‘Merchant’s Tale,’ and A Mid' 
summer Nighfs Dream. He said his Oberon was the same person 
as the ‘Kmg of Fayries’ in the two English works, and added 
that the manner of interweavmg the fairy rulers’ discord with the 
story of Huon and Rezia was the characteristic feature of his poem. 
Others, however, have discerned an achievement far greater.® 

After the manner of its kmd, the prose romance Huon de Bor- 
deaux deals with an intermmable series of heroic, comical, and 
mock-heroic exploits— mosdy at the expense of the Saracens — of a 
knight sent on a fantastic quest by an aged, choleric, and debased 

*In later F-nglish literature, owing to Shakespeare’s influence, Oberon appears 
chiefly, as in Drayton’s Nymphtdia or Herrick’s Hespendes, as a frustrated and 
diminutive ruler of garden fames. Particularly in Drayton, he is a Lilhpunan 
cuckold, ndiculous m his jealousy. 
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Charlemagne. It piles mcident upon episode, mvolves Huon m all 
manner o£ meaningless ^ventures, and with the aid of the 
(mortal) fairy Auberon finally extricates him from a third and 
fourth anti-chmax. While it has a charm of its own, it is an in- 
volved and rather amorphous tale. Though Wieland followed its 
plot closely at the outset and heightened some of the comic features, 
he omitted more and more, and mvented the greater part of the 
last two-thirds of his action.^ The quest, meeting with the fairy, 
passion for a princess, and Oberon’s wrath derive from Huon de 
Bordeaux. But the mtensification and motivation, the machinery, 
characterization, and poetry are Wieland’s own. 

In the old romance Auberon’s mterest in Huon (mcongruously 
an Ignoble and ‘perjured simpleton’ ®) had no real foundation. In 
Wieland’s poem the characters have been humanized, motivation 
has been provided, and the hves of the mortal and preternatural 
actors have been intertwined with exceptional skill. Thus Oheron 
is composed of three related actions Huon’s quest, the love and 
trials of Huon and Rezia, and the discord and reconciliation of 
Oberon and Titama. While Shakespeare’s fairies bicker comically 
over a changeling and marital infidelity, Wieland’s king and queen 
become deeply estranged by a difference in moral outlook. Some- 
what like Chaucer’s Proserpyna and Pluto (in the ‘Merchant’s 
Tale’), they take opposite sides while observing the aged Januarie 
deceived by the unchaste May ® But Oberon’s insistence upon truth, 
constancy, and chastity leads to Titama’s banishment until a mortal 
pair by unswervmg love redeem his impassioned oath. Thus the 
motivation of Oberon’s interest in Huon and Rezia is established, 
while the terms of Titania’s banishment govern the whole latter 
and more serious half of the action. The gam is not only architec- 
tural; an impelhng ideal of spirituahty underlies the best portions 
of the poem. 

But there is another feature, which, to my knowledge, has not 
been reahzed clearly. Wieland’s Oberon emphatically is not the 
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Oberon o£ Shakespeare* Wieland’s Oberon is not a modified 
English £olk-fairy. Nor is he the male equivalent, i£ that were possi- 
ble, o£ a £ay o£ romance. Indeed, though he possesses some attributes 
of Chaucei’s king o£ faycrye, some o£ those o£ Shakespeare’s Oberon 
and Puck, and some o£ those o£ Auberon o£ the old romance, he is 
hardly a fairy at all. Wieland’s Oberon is a more potent and lofty 
being, who ranks above any of these m the hierarchy of the super- 
natural. He represents, I think, a fusion of all these elements with 
others more cabalistic. For he has almost all of Prospero’s powers — 
which originally were those of Ovid’s Medea.f And he has other 
powers yet more mysteuous. He is a creation, in large measure, 
of occult science: the omniscient, ubiqmtous, and all but ommpo- 
tent hing of the daemons of the elements. 

We must not confuse the unclean and diabohc demons of Judaeo- 
Christian lore equipped with hoof and horn with these good 

•The faiiy king o£ WND is (c£. 11, 1) ‘jealous,’ 'jell and wrath’ toward Titaxua; 
IS accused of ‘versing love To amorous Philhda’ and also of coming to the wood a 
league outside Athens because of Hippolyta ‘the bouncing Amazon, Your buskin’d 
mistress and your wanior love’ (Titania’s love for Theseus is likewise known to 
Oberon ) His ‘brawls’ have distuibed the fcury sports so that Nature is sympa- 
thetically distraught all this primarily because ‘I do but beg a little changeling 
boy.’ He plots to ‘torment thee for this injury’ and makes use of his knowledge 
of heibs on two occasions. 7 am tnvistble’ he says; but he is not omniscient nor 
even very potent, since, owing to ignorance of the presence of two sets of lovers 
in the wood, he gives faulty directions to Puck, upon which hinges the mam plot 
of the comedy. Also he must depart ‘ere the first cock crow’ or shordy thereafter. 
Again, he says ‘I wonder if Titania be awaked. Then what it was that next came 
in her eye’; and again, ‘this falls out better than I could devise’ He would joster 
'true love’ and urges Puck to 'overcast the nighf with fog to prevent a duel He 
disowns any connection with ‘damned spirits’ (m, u) And he begins ‘to pity’ 
only after Titania ‘her fairy sent To bem [the changeling] to my bower in fairy- 
land'; he then promises t^t all will be forgotten as ‘of a dream’ Upon bemg 
reconciled witli his queen, he dances with her (‘rock the ground whereon these 
sleepers lie’). On being warned of coming day, be says ‘m silence sad, Tnp we 
after night’s shade. We the globe can compass soon, Swrftei than the wandering 
moon’, while Titania speaks of ‘our fltghd (iv, 1). At the end he blesses the bridal 
bed to keep Nature’s blots from marking its offspring (v, 1) The italicized traits 
are shared by Wieland’s Oberon, who also has powers exercised only by Puck 
shape-shifting, overcasting the sky, and a certam delight in ‘dungs . . that befal 
preposterously ’ 

t CL The Tempest, v, r [Cont on p 16 ] 
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daemoQSy these beings o£ the vast and mysterious invisible world 
who since hoary antiquity been worshiped as the potent spirits 
animating and controllmg nature’s four elements of earth and air, 
fire and water. Wieland’s Oberon is king of daemons, as in Platonic 
myth. Like Diotima’s Love in the Symposium, He is a gr^t 
spirit [daimon], and like all spirits he is intermediate between the 
divine and the mortal.’ Thus Oberon is the ‘guardian god,’ a ‘kind 
gemus whose protecting grace’ is felt hke that of a tutelary ang 
The awful ruler of all nature, he is ‘a spiiit,’ a ‘wood god whose 
minions (no mere dimmutive fairies, they!) are angehc. The dis- 
tinction between this conception and the garden fairies of Shake- 
speare IS of vital significance for this book. 

Though he is attended by aerial spirits or sylphs and his favorite 
realm is air, all daemons of aU four elements are subject to Oberon s 
sway. He has strange punitive power over sinners; and hke his 
angehc kmdred is the stern and fearsome guardian spirit of iight- 
cousness. His preternatural senses and understanding transcend 
space and time: he appears by day as well as night (unlike noc- 
turnal folk-fairics) ; he traverses immeasurable distances instan- 
taneously, controls mortal dreams, and reads the hearts of mortals. 
Yet he acknowledges God and is subject to Fate. This new Oberon 
is a composite figure to which Wieland, an eminent classical 
scholar, added at least some of the arcana of daemonology. Wieland 
knew the fountainhead in Plato’s Symposium as deeply as the 

T have bedimm’d 

The noontide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds. 

And ’twixt the green sea and the azured vault 
Set roaring war* to the dread-rattlmg thunder 
Have I given fire . . 

... die strong-based promontory 
Have I made shake . 

• • graves at my coaunand 
Have Waked their sleepers, oped, and let ’em forth 
By my so potent art’ 

Thesci essentially the daemonic powers of antiquity and the cabalistt, Oberon pos- 
sesses and exercises in the course of Wicland’s romance. 
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several Platoiii2Uiig schools of the Greek decadence.^® He may have 
taken an mitial hint of the daemonic ^om Shakespeare.^^ But m 
developmg it harmomously before our eyes he had to be well versed 
in the occult, for he created an essentially new figure, at once more 
unearthly, sublime, and potent than Shakespeare’s. Master of the 
fabulous seal of Solomon whose powers repeatedly appear in the 
Arabian Nights, the prime mover of Wieland’s tale is clearly a 
composite figure who has marked af&mties with the daemons and 
angels of antiquity.^"^ In this daemonic strain, moreover, lay the 
reason for some of the profound interest manifested in Oberon by 
certain of the English romanticists— -pre-eminently by John Keats. 

Wieland conceived his poetical romance at a time in the history 
of European poetry when the gods of the Pantheon were moribund; 
when the mythology of Greece, long become conventional, had lost 
Its power to move the imagination. In his preface, Wieland pointed 
out that the romances and books of chivalry of the tw^th to 
fourteenth centuries were ‘just as much a mine of poetic stuff as 
the fabulous tales of gods and heroes of the Orient and the Greeks.’ 
And m Oberon, for all its imtial banter, and all his courtly sophisti- 
cation, Wieland was a consaous revolutionary, not in medievalism 
only. For the romantic conception of nature was crystallizing. The 
eighteenth-century interpretation of nature as mechanical, as the 
Newtoman world-machine, was giving way. And the romantic view 
of the universe as metamorphic and organic, as the embodiment 
and manifestation of that livmg spirit which is ultimately divine, 
was crystallizing in the mmds of Wieland, his fnends Herder and 
Goethe, and many others. That romantic view (which contained 
the germ of the later biological approach) needed a new mythology. 
In creating his daemonology of Shakespearean fairy lore and Pla- 
tonic myth as machinery for a medieval plot, Wieland anticipated 
this need. In Oberon he created a new world, of youthful freshness, 
whose every element has its genius or guardian spirit. It is a living 
world governed by spirits that animate and control its winds and 
clouds, that are immanent in earth and air, fire and water, and yet 
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through their ruler obey the Creator. In this respect, too, in its 
new mythology, Oberon vras revolutionary. 

But It was something more. Exuberantly imaginative, it is a 
charming and sprighdy tale rich m marvels, highly colored mci- 
dents, and kindlmg visions. In a style spirited and genial and re- 
markable for Its range, Wieland produced a romance blending 
banter and sentiment, comic and serious, erotic, heroic, and mysti- 
cal moods. While he began gracefully with humoious detachment 
m a hght-hearted vem, msensibly he was carried away by a love 
for the rich diversity of hfe. He caught not a httle of the Shake- 
spearean spirit, (‘The mastermg of the German tongue ... for 
sensuousness and the imagination: that is the influence of Shake- 
speare’ m Oberon, said Gundolf.“) And with the elfin and iri- 
descent he succeeded in blending some of the color of chivalry and 
the contagious joy m the fabulous which marked the Middle Ages. 
In the best portion, finally, he created a provocative tale of sin 
and penance. 

In It some readers may have seen chiefly ‘sex and sentiment.’ 
But others, less jaded, saw a meamng implicit in Oberon’s nature 
and oath; a meamng true to life itself, where a moment’s forgetful- 
ness leads to long suflermg and where the conflict of spirit and 
flesh is eternal. The resoluuon of that conflict in Oberon. with the 
help of the daemon king and the hermit, lent the romance poetic 
vitahty and truth, for those who had eyes to see. There is no deny- 
ing that m Oberon Wieland, the courtier and sprighdy raconteur, 
did not mamtain or ehcit consistendy that ‘suspension of disbelief 
which consututes poetic faith.’ The naive style bcfitlmg his theme 
and allegory was occasionally marred by a note of raillery or dry 
sophistication or sly eroticism. But such lapses were momentary 
and more than counterbalanced by the pervasive idealism best ex- 
emplified in the hermit. It is in this and the manifold nature of his 
achievement in creating an orgamc art form, a new mythology, and 
passages of sheer poetry that Wieland’s claim to being a creative 
poet lies. 
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Written in a rapid unconstiaincd manner in loosely rhymed 
ottava rima, Oberon, while haikmg baef to the ornate rococo spirit, 
anticipated the most chaiactcristic interests, internationally consid- 
ered, of latei lomanticism. Not only is it maiked by the typical 
rebelhon against foiinal rcstiaints, but it also moves upon the inner 
springs of an exceptionally bioad lomanticism. Daemonology and 
medievalism aside, it radiates that sense of wonder whidi, in 
Shelley’s phrase, ‘lifts the veil fiom the hidden beauty of the world.’ 
It conveys the wondci and beauty in the visible world and in that 
realm beyond— that other lealm by which the familiar is made 
meaningful and is spiiitually enhanced, in the mysterious sense of 
‘something far moie deeply interfused,’ the transcendental sense of 
the ideal within and beyond the real. That sense is manifested in 
Oberon not only by a modified Platonic daemonology; Wieland’s 
basic idealism is also evident in his characterization, and allegory, 
and in the theme of the island episode. From the poetic fusion of 
all three of these dciive the innermost nature of the hermit and 
more than one scene in the dense romantic poem. For romantic 
it was, and 1 evolutionary while widely popular, as early as 1780. 

lii: Wtlliam Sotheby*s Translation 

In England Oberon was first noticed by a reviewer for The 
Gentleman’s Magazine in November 1784. In a review of De 
Boaton’s French version, the anonymous writer twice urged that 
it be rendered mto English.’ Unknown to him, an English transla- 
tion, begun two years earlier, had been completed in May 1784 by 
James Six; but owing to Wieland’s dllEdencc it was never pub- 
lished, except for some sample stanzas m the periodical Deutsches 
Museum?' 

The romance was actually introduced into England by the 
acknowledged pioneer of German studies, William Taylor of Nor- 
wich, to whom Hazlitt paid tribute as the initiator of philosophical 
criticism in England.® In the August 1797 issue of The Monthly 
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Review, as fifth of a senes of articles on Wieland, his favorite 
German author, Taylor reviewed 0 heron in great detail, analyzed 
It canto by canto, and among other things hailed it as ‘popular 
beyond example,’ as having attained ‘m its native country all the 
honors of a sacred book.’ ^ As a result, shordy thereafter, Coleridge 
undertook a translation, with results I have pardy discussed else- 
where.® And in June 1798 William Sotheby (1757-1833) published 
his version. 

Already known as a minor poet, in his translation of Oberon 
Sotheby surpassed himself. This translation was his masterpiece and 
conveyed more than enough of Wieland’s poetic powei to do him 
justice m Enghsh eyes It revealed a mastery of two languages and 
transcended contemporary standards of translating.* Despite un- 
even quality, it was an outstanding achievement in poetry, at a 
time before the romantic style of concreteness, simplicity, and in- 
tensity of utterance had been established in England. It was by far 
the best poeucal translation of the time, and it remains one of the 
best to this day. As a translauon of Wieland’s Oheron, however, it 
had unmistakable shortcomings which some critics weie not slow 
to perceive. In general it was faithful to the original, but in some 
respects it was not. It failed to render the form, omitted some of 
the matter, and infused an ahen spirit of stilted artificiality remote 
from Wieland’s manner. Thus Coleridge said m 1811, ‘Sotheby’s 
translation had not at all caught the manner of the original.’ “ But 
if he was right, he sull failed to do Sotheby jusUce. 

Wieland' had written in loose ottava nma, m lines of from four 
to SIX feet, preponderantly in iambic rhythm. He had used feminine 
rhymes for further styhstic freedom. Poetic diction of the kind 
current in England was not found in his writing. Sodieby chose a 
modified Spenserian (nine-line) stanza and consequently had often 
to expand Wieland s thought or to add something of his own. But 
he did this without destroying the sense and generally ‘in the spirit 


•Only William Taylor’s translation of 
^eraon of Wdlenstem (1800) surpassed it 


Lenore (1796) and possibly Colendgc’ 


s 
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of the original.’^ A worse fault was his proneness to embelhsh 
Wieland’s more natural style; to introduce Augustan devices; and 
to obscure, often completely, both Wieland’s daemonology and 
imagery. For the storm (vii, i8) . 

Inzwischen bricht mit furchterlichstem Sausen 
Em unerhorter Sturm von alien Seiten los, 

Des Erdballs Axe kracht, der Wolken schwarzer Schooss 
Giesst Feuerstrome aus, das Meer beginnt zu brausen, 

Die Wogen thurmen sich wie Berge schaumend auf. 

Die Pmke schwankt imd treibt in ungcwissem Lauf, 

Der Bootsmann schreit umsonst m sturmbetaubte Ohrcn, 

Laut heults durchs ganze Schiff. ‘Weh imsi wir smd verlorcn.’ 

Sotheby wrote, characteristically. 

Meanwhile the tumult maddens more and more; 

Fierce from all sides at once a whirlwmd breaks, 

Rock’d by rude gusts the earth confus’dly shakes, 

The welkin flames, with hghtning vaulted o’er: 

High in the air by surging tempests cast. 

The world of waters bellows to the blast* 

The vessel reels at random to and fro. 

The boatswain calls in vain, while shrieks of woe 
Rmg thro’ the staggering ship, all hope of safety pasti ® 

Here he completely disguised the romantic imagery and wrote a 
stanza resembling a contemporary Georgies much more closely than 
Wieland. But Sotheby did not always write thus. 

To a certain extent he wrote m terms of accepted Enghsh style. 
Consciously or not he was subject to the taste of his time. Thus 
in the openmg stanzas particularly, there are msipid chch^s and 
abstractions, obtrusive ‘swams,’ ‘the fair,’ and ‘sulphureous tides.’ 
At jflrst echoes of the stdted heroic style repeatedly chill the modern 
reader by a cold and specious artificiahty that catches httle of the 
intimacy, sensuousness, and concreteness of Wieland’s vigorous 
verse Sotheby seems feeble at first, seems quite to miss the pithy 
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familiarity of dialogue, the vivid detail and lightness of Wieland’s 
poem. But he warmed to his task, and before long he was writmg 
poetry that repeatedly smgs in the mind. By occasional concessions 
to current taste, whether or not dehberate, he doubtless helped 
make Oberon more generally palatable to contemporary readers. 

Moreover, Wieland’s romanticism did not fail to infect Sotheby. 
Gradually his hues became sprighdy and his style less cool and 
constramed. As increasmgly he caught the spirit, time and again 
he achieved a certam fehcity that was to leave its marks on some 
of the greatest English poetry of the dawning era. The wonder in 
Wieland’s scenes was reflected m smooth, at times haunting, verse. 

At random, this is m his more successful m ann er; 

Sport of rude blasts, the desolated trees 
Strew with sear leaf the melancholy shore; 

Thro’ naked boughs the wintry tempests roar. 

And hoary mists that sweep along the seas 
Veil 'in dark clouds the sun’s meridian light; 

In sad confusion air and sea unite: 

High o’er the strand tempestuous ocean breaks, 

The funous tide its rocky boundary shakes, 

Spangling with silver foam the cliff’s aerial height. 

(canto vii, st. 86) 

Here and even more distmedy elsewhere Sotheby caught die ro- 
mantic spirit. This IS more than ‘harmomous’ and ‘poetical’: it is 
essentially different from the school of Pope. Sotheby, as we shall 
see, rose more than once to the level of imagmative poetry with a 
contagious appeal of its own. And that was most fortunate. 

As for the public career of his version, it was generally well re- 
ceived.® Two different issues had appeared m 1798.^° In 1802 at 
the height of the ‘Anu-Jacobin’ reaction against all hterary things 
German, Sotheby adapted it in a masque which he dedicated to 
none other than George Elhs, one of the leading ‘Anti-Jacobin’ 
satirists. A second edition of the translation, illustrated by Fuseli, 
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appeared m 1805; and a third, with cunous expurgations,^® in 
1806.^® The first American edition appe^ed m 1810; and the fourth 
and fifth English (the former from the press of John Murray) m 
1826 and 1844. In these years, moreover, it was thrice adapted to 
the professional stage. On 21 May 1816, Benjamin Thompson*s 
Oberon’s Oath, or the Paladin and the Princess ‘was acted five times 
at Drury Lane . . . founded on the celebrated poem by Wieland 
as translated by Sotheby . . (Italics mme.) A decade later 
another adaptation was performed with far greater success, for 
on 27 March 1826, at Drury Lane (Thomas Simpson Cooke’s) 
Oberon or the Charmed Horn, ‘Romantic Fairy Tale in two acts, 
was acted twenty-eight times.’ It preceded the first performance, 
personally conducted at Covent Garden by the composer on 12 
April 1826, of Carl Maria von Weber’s opera, for which James 
Robinson Planche had written the hbretto/® 

The year before that, Carlyle had judged Sotheby’s version thus: 
‘We should pronounce [Coleridge’s W cdlenstein'], excepting 
Sotheby’s Oberon, as the best, mdeed the only sufferable translation 
from the German with which our hterature has as yet been en- 
riched.’ But just how Sotheby enriched English literature still 
remains to be told. His translation was widely known for many 
years. It was read and admired by many Enghsh poets, among 
them Southey, Campbell, and Byron. But most important of all, 
It haunted John Keats. 

IV ; The Story of * Oberon’ 

[Faimlianty with Wieland’s tale is essential for understanding Keats' symbols and 
allusions to it In prose summary, many of the qualities of the romance as pomted 
out in Section u, above, must be lost Yet a summary is indispensable here for two 
reasons* to convey at least some idea, to those unfamiliar with it, of the seminal 
nature of its spmt, style, allegory, and mythology; and to &cilitatc an under- 
standmg of the relation of particular parts to the whole of Wieland's design — 
parts to which John Keats was amazmgly susceptible. Some of those parts are there- 
fore summarized m greater detail But the imagery, melody, and actual phraseology — 
in Sothdiy’s imperfect translation, which has been long out of pnnt — must appear 
in later chapters ] 
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INTRODUCTION 


I Canto i 

After an invocation hinting the natural and supernatural in the 
action, the poet turns to his hero, Huon of Bordeaux. 

While on his way to Bagdad by command of his liege-lord 
Charlemagne, Sn: Huon receives the Pope’s blessing and promises 
to visit the Holy Sepulchre. This done, with new faith he resumes 
his perilous pilgrimage, (st. i-xi) 

Over hill and dale he rides until one stormy day, overtaken by 
fearful darkness m a mountain-forest, he stumbles upon a cavern 
on Moimt Lebanon. Its wild-looking occupant proves to be 
Sherasmin, who sixteen years earher had accompanied Duke 
Siegewm of Guyenne to the Holy Land, where, his beloved master 
dymg, the loyal hege-man had remamed. Huon, as Siegewin’s son, 
is welcomed beside the fire and soon relates what has brought him 
there, (st xii-xxviii) 

Reared by his widowed mother, he had at length been pio- 
daimed lawful Duke of Guyenne. Two years later, Charlemagne, 
incited by Amory Baron of Hautefeudle, ancient foe of Huon’s 
race, had summoned the youth to do homage for his fief. On the 
journey to Paris, however, Huon and his younger brodicr Gerard 
were waylaid by Amory and the disguised Chariot, base second 
son of the emperor. Gerard having been treacherously wounded 
and Huon himself attacked, the latter had defended himself so 
vigorously that Chariot was slam. (st. xxix-xxxvii) 

Hardly had Huon completed his journey than twelve mute 
servitors bore the dead Chariot into the emperor’s presence, where 
Amory accused Huon of murder. In grief and vengeful rage the 
aged Charlemagne had refused to hear Huon’s plea and had 
ordered him put to death. But the peers had sided with him; and 
the youth having denounced Amory and challenged that veteran 
to trial by smgle combat, the emperor had been constrained to con- 
sent. (st. xxxviii-liii) 
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The court and populace having assembled m feudal pomp, Huon, 
with faith m God’s justice, had at length overcome his proud 
accuser, who, however, refused even m the throes of death to con- 
fess his treachery. Charlemagne, his thirst for vengeance im- 
quenched, had thereupon bamshed Huon with a promise of pardon 
only if he succeeded in a desperate quest. He was to journey to 
Bagdad and gam admittance to the royal palace; he was to enter 
the cahph’s presence and amid the assembled emirs was to cut 
off the head of him seated at the cahph’s left; with a kiss thrice 
repeated he was to claim the heiress to the throne for his bride. 
Then, prostratmg himself before the cahph, Huon was to request 
four of his teeth and a handful of his beard as a token of friend- 
ship for Charlemagne. Despite the angry murmur of the peers and 
his own realmation of the emperor’s bloody purpose. Sir Huon had 
proudly undertaken the quest and had proceeded thus far to per- 
form it. 

Desperate though his fate seems, Huon is jomed by Sherasmm, 
who promises to follow him m life or death, (st. liv-lxxiu) 


Canto n 

After journeymg three days down Lebanon, Huon and his squire, 
attacked by a band of Arabs whom they put to flight, eqmp 
Sherasmm with a sword and steed and hasten on toward the end- 
less plain at their feet. They rest at a village; then ride on until at 
tvahght they come to the edge of a great forest. Smce Huon is im- 
patient to reach Bagdad, and the shortest route is through this 
ommous wood, the kmght determines to traverse it, despite the en- 
treaties of his squire. ‘One speaks no good of it,’ the latter warns : 
none who entered it has ever emerged, for it is the haunt of a 
mahcious spirit and teems with transformed beasts of chase who 
once were men. But Huon, though he tmns pale, will not be 
swayed from his purpose and rides mto the forest followed by his 
shuddering companion, (st. i-xm) 
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Hardly have they entered than their passage is opposed by herds 
o£ deer who, Sherasmm says, would warn them away with tear- 
filled eyes. Again he begs his master to turn back, but m vain. 
Spurrmg bs horse, Huon disperses the beasts, who vanish instantly. 
Night now descends upon the silent wood, and as they cautiously 
pici their way on, the squire discourses knowingly o£ spirits. 
Mortal £oes he does not £ear, but he admits to a healthy respect for 
the invisible world; pointedly he says that while all ghosts and elves 
and such vanish at cockcrow, the spirit who here abides is o£ quite 
another sort, who appears by mght and day and eats and drinks like 
ordmary mortals, (st. xiv-xxiv) 

Gradually while they talk the wanderers ride deeper into the 
wood and at last are bewildered by a maze o£ paths. Suddenly 
through the trees they espy a resplendent crimson castle that seems 
to hover m the air. As they stare in awe and delight, the golden 
portals fly open and a sdver chariot drawn by leopards appears, in 
which sits a boy beautiful as the god o£ love. Terrified, Sherasmin 
bids his master flee the dwar£, seizes the bridle o£ Huon’s steed, 
spurs his own mount, and gallops madly toward the edge o£ the 
wood. Forthwith they are overtaken by a raging tempest. Rain and 
lightmng pour out o£ the night, yet from amid the crashing and 
roarmg of all the embattled elements Huon hears the spirit’s gentle 
voice biddmg him turn back. But Sherasmin’s terror increasing, 
they ride on madly through the howling storm until the sheltering 
walls of a cloister offer a sanctuary. It so chanced that the nuns 
had just returned from a procession m which the monks of a neigh- 
bormg monastery had also taken part. Among all these, on holy 
ground, the squire seeks refuge. But the pursuing tempest engulfs 
them all, the procession is weirdly dispersed, and suddenly the 
dwarf appears before them. (st. xxv-xxxv) 

Although the sky is clear at once, and for all his angelic beauty, 
a strange horror possesses all as they see him, an ivory horn at his 
shoulders, leaning upon a hly stalk, anger darkemng his eyes. 
Before they can recover from dieir astonishment, he puts the horn 
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to his lips and blows a witching tone. Irresistibly the crowd whirls 
in pairs in a mad consuming dance, dignity and devotion forgotten. 
The kmght alone stands to one side, convulsed at their ridiculous 
antics. The dwarf approaches him and in the Frankish tongue asks 
why he had fled; and in the name of God, whom the sprite 
acknowledges, requires an answer. He has always been Huon’s 
friend, he says, for the kmght is forthright, brave, and pure of heart, 
and ‘on spotted souls alone my vengeful torments fall.’ These 
monks and nuns are hypocrites, while Sherasrmn had been too free 
of his tongue. Huon, thereupon pitying the gasping dancers, pre- 
vails upon the dwarf to break the spell. Waving his hly wand, 
Oberon dismisses the cloister-folk with a rebuke, while he urges 
Sherasmin, hah dead with fatigue to drink from a profiered goblet 
of gold. No sooner has he put it to his hps than the goblet fills 
itself with a wme which sends new life through his every member, 
(st. xxxvi-xlvii) 

Thereupon Oberon reveals his knowledge of Charlemagne’s de- 
cree, promises to help Huon, and presents the horn and magic cup 
to him, warmng him not to abuse the gifts. A gentle breath on the 
elf-horn will compel even a thousand armed men to whirl until 
exhausted; a blast in a moment of extremity will cause Oberon 
himself to appear from near or afar. And the goblet wiU always 
fill Itself for an honest man. Urging the knight to remam virtuous 
and loyal to his oath, as tears form in his eyes the strange woodland 
spirit dissolves mto air, leaving only a fragrance of lihes behind. 
Sir Huon and his squire, marveling at the encounter and dehghted 
with their gifts, at length resume their journey, (st. xlviii-lv) 

Canto in 

Four days later the wanderers come upon the courteous Prince 
of Lebanon and his retinue of armed knights. Requested either to 
break a lance with the Prmce or else do his bidding, Huon learns 
that near at hand is the impregnable casde of the giant AngulafiEer, 
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who for seven months has held the Lady Angela, Lebanon’s bride, 
in his possession. What is more, the giant is invincible by virtue of 
a ring that he had stolen from the dwarf of the adjacent forest. 
Lebanon has overcome every passing kmght errant in order to 
recruit a force to deliver the sorely beset lady fiom the hated were- 
wolf. Sir Huon, however, challenges the entire retinue, unhorses the 
Prmce and his knights successively, and sets out the next morning 
to undertake the perilous quest alone, (st. i-xm) 

Approaching the castle and finding it guaided by two enchanted 
warders, Huon draws his dagger and, commending himself to God, 
rushes forward, to find that the warders become motionless when 
touched. Entermg the castle he meets the damsel, who imploies 
his aid. She tells him of her kidnaping, and how in answer to her 
prayer the giant has been afflicted with a strange sleep that over- 
comes him whenever he offers any violence She urges Huon to re- 
move the magic rmg from the finger of her sleeping captor and 
then to slay him. (st, xiv-xxvi) 

Huon puts the rmg on his own hand and unwittingly makes 
himself master of the daemons of the elements. But scorning to slay 
a sleeping foe, he wakes the mfunated giant, who, finding himself 
despoiled of the potent talisman, reluctantly arms himself. Over- 
commg him m a fearful batde, Huon releases all the captives, cour- 
teously but coolly accepts the thanks of the coquettish Angela, and 
gives her into the keeping of the Prince. Without further ado he 
and Sherasmm proceed on their way. (st. xxvii-li) 

At mghtfall, as the moon steals up the horizon, the weaiy wan- 
derers decide to halt. Seeking a place to rest, they suddenly see a 
magnificent canopy in which are rich carpets and cushions and a 
table of jasper and gold, laden with delectable food. Thanking the 
friendly spirit, they feast, drink of the magic goblet, and soon fall 
asleep, lulled by the lovehest aerial music, which seems to issue 
from a thousand fairy throats. At length a wondrous dream pos- 
sesses Huon. As he seems to wander along a stream through 
shadowy fields, a damsel of supernatural beauty stands before him. 
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With whom he falls mstantly m love. She vamshes and he hes as if 
dead beside the stream. She reappears, bends over, pities and em- 
braces him. Then all at once a frightful tempest engulfs them and 
tears her from his arms mto the stream. As he struggles violendy 
to leap to her rescue, Sherasmin wakes him. Deeply shaken Huon 
and he discuss dreams, their cause and significance, (st. hi-lxvui) 


Canto iv 

Huon, relating his vision, is advised to discredit what had so 
terrified him and to regard the rest as prophetic. Perhaps one day 
he will find the lady of his dream. Sherasmm has had his share of 
indigestion and nightmares; but dreams, he says, are strange thin gs 
and the damsel may really exist, perhaps even m Bagdad. At this, 
Huon’s spirits soar; and the fairy canopy vamshmg as mysteriously 
as It appeared, eagerly they resume their wandenng. (st. i-xvni) 

Riding along the banks o£ the Euphrates that balmy sunUt day, 
each daydreams silently, the one of heroic rescues and the other of 
his own country. Resting at noon, they hear the roar of a hon and 
then a terrified scream. In the mck of time they save the life of a 
Saracen lord, who, ofiered the magic goblet which scorches his 
hand, blasphemes and flees on Huon’s steed. At the next village, 
therefore, they mount the jovial Sherasmm on a superannuated 
mule and, no whit discouraged, ride on. At last toward sundown 
they see beneath them m a spreadmg vale, the queen of cities 
crowned with towers numberless, and the rapid Tigris flowmg 
through a paradise of green. The golden minarets, the spectacle of 
the emirs’ mighty casde gleaming, fill Huon with awe. But as death 
seems imminent, a disembodied voice breathes in his ear that he 
will find her he loves within those mighty walls. Therewith his 
doubts disperse, and descending rapidly they are soon in the city 
(st. xix-xxxv) 

Inquiring of an old woman for an inn, they are invited to spend 
the night at her hut. Later that evening she tells them she is mother 
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to the nurse o£ the sultan’s daughter, who is to be married next 
day to Prince Babekan. The Princess Rezia, however, does not 
love him and has loathed the thought of marriage ever since, a few 
weeks past, she dreamed a wondrous dream. In a vision she had 
seen herself m the guise of a deer pursued by the hounds of her 
suitor. Just as she was to be torn limb from limb, a chariot drawn 
by leopards had appeared in which sat a beautiful dwarf and a 
strange young kmght with golden hair and blue eyes. Handsome 
as an angel, to him at first sight her heart had succumbed. Suddenly 
the chariot had stopped. The dwarf had touched her with his lily 
wand; her human shape had been restored; and swifdy she had 
found herself seated m the chariot between the dwarf and her lover. 
In fear and delight she had awakened, and ever since this dream 
her suitor had been as hateful to her as a serpent, (st. xxxvi-1) 
Nonetheless, Babekan had sought to wm her love by slaying a 
monster that had terrified the countryside, and only today had re- 
turned on another steed. Meantime, preparations for the feast had 
proceeded, and the very next night Rezia was to see herself in 
hated arms. Huon vehemently doubting this, the old crone looks at 
the stranger closely, wonders at his golden hair and blue eyes. Later, 
consumed with curiosity, she overhears her guests’ foreign speech, 
of which she recognizes only the name of Rezia. All die while 
Huon and Sherasmin, marveling at the Pnneess’ dream, try to re- 
solve upon a course of action. His anxiety does not permit Huon 
to sleep that night, (st. li-lxv) 


Canto v 

That mght the Princess Rezia also lies awake, in dread of the 
hated festival. Not till dawn does she slumber, when Oberon grants 
her a second dream-vision. She seems to be in the moonlit palace 
gardens, desperately seeking her lover. Her resdessness makes her 
rise, and she hurries into every shadowy nook, her eyes tearful as 
she listens fearfully to the slightest rusding. At last where the 
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moonlight breaks through the shrubbery, half m shadow she sees 
him. He flies toward her with open arms. But she hesitates, at last 
hides behind a tree, and m agitation awakes. Vainly she tries to 
fall asleep agam that the dream might contmue. A thud of the 
day IS already over and still she hes abed dreammg awake when 
the nurse undraws her curtains, (st. i-vi) 

As Rezia rapturously tells Fatme that she has seen her lover 
again, the nurse slyly looks around the chamber. Laughmg, Rezia 
expresses her behef that he is not far off. Then she recollects that 
the fateful hour draws near which will prove her undomg. Fiercely 
she vows that before her hated wooer shall have her, a serpent shall 
sink Its sharp teeth m her breast; if her lover does not come m time, 
at least a dagger shall save her. At that moment the terrified nurse 
hurries to the door and returns with her mother’s news of her 
guests. Dehrious with joy, Rezia leaps from her bed m all her 
lovelmess and has the old crone ushered mto the chamber. As her 
maidens robe her and arrange her gems, the radiant bride, flushed 
and obhvious of all save him of her dream, listens as the grandam 
teUs her story again and again, (st. vii-xvm) 

Meanwhile, the emirs and vizus, magnificently garbed for the 
revelry, are gathering. The feast is set, and at last trumpets herald 
the sultan, the gorgeous Prmce Babekan, and numerous attendant 
slaves through a golden door of the sacred palace. Opposite, an 
ivory door unfolds to admit the gleammg bride, who seems to fill 
the hall with unearthly radiance. With Babekan’s eyes devouring 
her features, she bestows but one freezing glance upon him and 
takes her place beside the sultan her father. As the imam speaks 
a prayer, the music and feastmg begm. (st. xix-xxii) 

Huon had also fallen asleep at dawn and slept till noon. Awak- 
ing at last, he is starded to find a suit beside him, befittmg an emir 
of highest rank. This jeweled magnificence the spint had provided 
that he might gain access to the palace. The old crone having 
helped him with his disguise, Huon takes his leave and finds 
awaiting him a richly caparisoned steed and two pages magnifi- 
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cently attired. Soon they have passed into the forecourt of the 
palace. In an inner court Huon dismounts and is admitted rever- 
endy by the gigantic guards. His heart beatmg high as he hears the 
gates close behind him, he advances along the pillared walk until 
he hears the sounds of revelry withm. (st. xxm-xxxm) 

Already the music and song have become noisy in the great hall; 
already the sultan nods and the bridegroom’s eyes gleam expect- 
andy. But Rezia still looks fixedly at her plate, lost in dreams of 
her love, as Huon strides forward, his magnificent attire amazmg 
all the guests. Babekan at the sultan’s left is the blasphemous 
Saracen of the day before. Instandy the jeweled scimitar leaps out, 
the hated wooer’s head flies, and spurting blood gushes over the 
table. Paralyzed with dread, every guest draws back at so quick 
and bold a deed, while the sultan smks back utterly bereft of 
speech. The uproar ceasmg so suddenly, Rezia awakes from her 
revene, turns, and is recogmzed by Huon as the damsel of his 
vision. As he leaps to her side, scimitar and gem-studded turban 
drop to the floor and his golden hair floats down. ‘ *Tis hel’ she cries 
and finds herself m his arms, kissed once and twice and again. 
Shppmg the tahsman onto her finger, he proclaims her his bride, 
(st. xxxiv-xlii) 

At this crowning affront the sultan shneks imprecations upon 
the Christian dog. Ravmg m titanic fury, he bids the intruder be 
seized, that his blood be drawn drop by drop. Huon barely has lim e 
to snatch up his scimitar before a thousand swords flash toward 
him. Rezia, flmgmg herself before him, shields her lover with her 
body and for a moment checks the onslaught with a wild cry to 
her father. But the sultan urges them on; Rezia is pulled aside and 
Huon fights for his life until he can put the elf-horn to his mouth. 
At once every sword falls; all save Huon and Rezia take hands and 
more and more rapidly whirl about them in dance. Sultan and 
emirs, slaves, eunuchs and concubines, all in the sacred palace must 
dance, rank and age forgotten. Sherasmin enters the unguarded hall 
and urges Huon to fly with his bride. But the knight waits till the 
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dancers fall exhausted. Then giving the horn and Rezia into his 
squire’s keeping, he appi caches the panting, incredulous sultan, 
does obeisance before him, and repeats Charlemagne’s request, (st. 
xliii-lvi) 

The sultan, veins distended vwth rage, bids his slaves lop Huon’s 
limbs, draw his blood with awls, cast him into the flames; and 
shrieks the fervent vwsh that Charlemagne be eternally damned. 
Huon, proudly bidding him reflect bow mighty the emperor must 
be if his vassal can perform such wonders, asks the sultan to em- 
brace the Christian faith in heu of remitting the gifts. At this the 
sultan is as one possessed. Screaming with impotent frenzy, he 
arouses the still gasping guests who leap at Huon as one man. 
Although the latter lays about him wath deadly effect, his last hour ’ 
seems at hand. Sherasmin watches his prowess with awed delight, 
and only at the very last moment remembers the horn. Then, 
putting It to his lips, he blows as if to awake the dead. (st. Ivu-lxvi) 

Forthwith the whole castle resounds and cracks. Fearsome night 
engulfs the hall. Ghosts flit about like hghtnmg flashes, and amid 
steady thunder the earth’s foundation heaves. Their courage gone, 
the tottering paynim fall insensible and he about in heaps. The 
sultan seems to strive with death itself, and finally he too lies silent 
as in death. Suddenly the storm is hushed; a breath of lily-fragrance 
fills the hall, and Oberon appears out of the air. Uttering a cry 
of terror and delight, Rezia stands beside Huon and listens as the 
daemon king praises her lover. Then the potent spirit turns to her, 
bids her consider Carefully before leaving regal luxury to share the 
world’s perils with Huon. Those in the hall who he about her, 
seeming dead, merely slumber. They will awake at Oberon’s bid- 
dmg and will pardon her. Ashen but proudly silent, Huon awaits 
Rezia’s decision. Hiding her face against him, she embraces her 
lover, while Oberon blesses them with his wand and bids them 
hasten to Rome and be wed. The spirit having melted into air, 
Huon urges his bride to hurry; and casting a last look of pity 
upon her father, they leave the deathhke sleepers in the ghostly 
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hall, and Huon bears the lovely lady down the marble steps to 
Oberon’s waiting chariot, (st. Ixvu-lxxvm) 

While the casde remains silent as a tomb, the aerial car drawn 
by four swans departs, bearing the ecstatic lovers and the squire 
and nurse away. (st. Ixxix-lxxxvi) 

Canto vi 

At dawn the car descends near Ascalon. Rezia, awaking, with 
awe espies the ilhmitable sea. Oberon appears out of the air and 
hands Huon a richly gemmed casket containmg the gifts Charle- 
magne had demanded. Then he urges them to board their ship for 
Rome to recave the Pope’s nuptial blessing. With great earnestness 
he impresses upon Huon that till then Rezia is to be a sister to 
him: the moment they taste unhallowed love, Oberon must depart 
from them forever. With a sorrowful sigh he kisses them both and 
vamshes. (st. i-x) 

Dejected and deeply oppressed, they soon embark on the ship 
furmshed by their protector. Although the sea is calm and un- 
ruffled, the ship sails swifdy. The lovers stay on deck and stare out 
at the immeasurable sea and request their attendants never to leave 
them alone. Soon Huon undertakes to instruct his bride in the 
Christian faith, and she is baptized Amanda by a monk on board. 
But though he represses his passion to the utmost, Huon is drawn 
to her as she to him, and such is their tenderness that Sherasmin 
intervenes with a tale to distract them and cool their dangerous 
ardor, (st. xi-xxxiv) 

[In his translation Sotheby omitted st. xxxv-lxxxiv with the following 
note: 

Sherasmm’s talc is sufficiendy known to the English reader by the 
January and May of Pope: yet, though I have omitted nearly the 
whole of It, I trust that the part wbch I have mserted will clearly 
pomt out the art and conmvancc with wbch Wicland has inter- 
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woven into the texture, and rendered essential to the completion of 
the mam object of his poem, the only mcident in the story which 
could have induced bm to revive the subject.— The inadent to which 
I allude is the presence of Oberon and Titania m the garden scene: 
and with this I begm the narrative. (1798 ed., vol. i, p. 198.) 

Although this omission did not destroy the central motivation of the 
entire romance, I have summarized the missmg stanzas: 

The aged Gandolf, a reformed rake of sixty-five wmters, marries the 
beautiful young Rosetta. He buys her all manner of gifts and gewgaws 
and in return is petted and flattered. Grown bhnd, jealous, and moral, 
he preaches virtue mcessantly and keeps her a lang uishin g prisoner in 
his casde, her only pleasure being the garden with its pear tree, tended 
by the youthful sqmre Walter. With him finally, m sheer desperation, 
Rosetta comes to an understandmg. One summer’s day on which 
Gandolf had been particularly relentless, as the crotchety husband walks 
m the garden supported by his wife, she begs him to let her climb up 
mto the pear tree to pick some of the fruit. Reluctantly he lets her 
climb from his shoulder into the tree — ^in which Walter sits concealed, 
(st. xxxv-lxxxiv.) Sotheby continues from here:] 

Now it so happened that all this was observed by Oberon and 
Titama, who, with their attendant fays, were resting invisible in 
Gandolf’s garden. Angered by the treachery practiced against the 
blind old man, Obeion swears by his throne that nothmg shall 
help the wife’s cunmng, that he will remove the veil from the hus- 
band’s eyes. Hastily Titama takes Rosetta’s part and swears to 
help her to an explanation. But Oberon, disregarding his consort’s 
impatience of female oppression, touches the old man’s eyes with 
his wand and makes him see— his wife m another man’s arms. 
Hardly has Gandolf cried out in rage than by Titania’s power the 
lover becomes invisible, and indignantly Rosetta proclaims her inno- 
cence: she had been strugghng with an evil spirit that her hus- 
band’s sight might be restored. Gandolf, readily convinced, is recon- 
ciled with his weepmg wife But Oberon, infuriated by this double 
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breach of virtue, exclaims agamst woman’s deceit and Titania’s de- 
fense of It Forthwith he swears a featful oath, (st. Ixxxv-xcviii) 

Never shall they meet again in any element! He hates the air 
in which she breathes. He bids Titania flee, and inveighs against 
the treacherous sex and the subdued slave of love. He cuises de- 
ceived sensuahsts who suck the poison from voluptuous woman’s 
glances, who thmk love the envenomed passions of her serpent 
bosom, and beheve her vows and treacherous tears. By his lily wand 
and sceptre and by the awful name ineffable even to spirits, he 
bids naught revoke his curse and sacred vow until a constant pair, 
chosen by fate itself, shall be drawn to one another; and, tried by 
bliss and suffering alike, remain unchanged in their love! Not 
till such be found and tried by death itself in several elements, by 
death and by possession even of a throne, will he see Titania again^ 
(st. xax-cii) 

Therewith, Sherasmm concludes, Oberon had vanished and had 
never agam been seen m his natural guise. His habitation now a 
mountain-top and now a wood, his sole pleasure was to plague 
plighted lovers. That he had aided Huon and Rezia was wondrous 
mdeed. They, suspecting their lot, are eager to undergo trial if 
thereby they can help him who had brought them together. But 
such is their heightened ardour that the squire doubts he has ac- 
comphshed anythmg by his tale. (st. cm-cvii) 

Canto vii 

After a voyage during which every element had been favorable 
through Oberon’s sway, the lovers reach Lepanto. Huon, tired of 
his vigilance, sends the reluctant Sherasmm on ahead to Paris with 
the casket for Charlemagne; while Rezia, himself, and the nurse 
embark for Rome. But no sooner has Sherasmm departed than 
Huon is most uneasy. Feehng the disembodied presence of his 
guardian spirit, he vows to abide by his promise at whatever cost. 
And so he avoids the presence of the mystified Rezia; by night 
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stares moodily up at the polar star and by day upon the desolate sea. 
Though distressed by this alteied conduct, Rezia responds with 
nothmg but patient tenderness. 

Late one starry night when even the steersman nods, only the 
lovers toss sleepless, in adjoinmg chambers. At last Huon sighs with 
such anguish that Rezia, thmking him ill, enters his chamber with 
tender pity. Strugghng against a flood of passion, he tears himself 
from her gentle embrace and wildly draws back. Innocendy she 
sinks down in bitter tears, until Huon, overcome with emotion, 
takes her m his arms, and as if unconsaously their love is con- 
summated. (st. i-xvu) 

In a flash the heavens blacken and each star is quenched, the 
lovers unheedmg. The wmds roar from afar, but are unnoticed. 
For the third time the rolling thunder threatens, all m vain. At 
last an awful tempest bursts upon the ship. The waves rise to savage 
fury and momently threaten to engulf the foundermg vessel and 
Its terrified crew. At last the lovers awaken conscience-stricken to 
a sense of their sm. Only too soon they reahze that the daemon 
king, no longer thar gentle guardian spirit, is now the fearsome 
ruler of the elements and stern avenger. 

The captain, suspecting that one evil-doer’s presence is the cause 
of their common peril, resolves upon the choosing of sacrificial lots 
to appease Heaven’s wrath. All consenting, Huon draws the lot of 
death. Conscious of Oberon’s hand, he delays amidst his mute ship- 
mates only to imploie pity for Rezia. Then, the storm returnmg in 
full fuiy, he prepares to leap into the boilmg seas. But the hvid 
Rezia, her hair blowing fiercely in the gale, leaps toward him 
madly, clasps him in her arms, and hurls him with her into the 
waves. At once the storm abates, and the ship proceeds vmthout 
them. (st. xviii-xxxi) 

Meanwhile, tightly embiaced, the unconscious lovers float on the 
waves, Oberon’s favor and gifts withdrawn. The potent tahsman, 
however, still on Rezia’s finger, prevents their sinking to a watery 
death. For whoever possesses this rmg, the awful seal of Solomon, 
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must remam unharmed by every element. In earth and air, in water 
and m fire the daemons all are subject to its power. And by its 
wondrous virtue the lovers are cast up by the sea upon an island, 
whose dreary and rocky expanse seems one volcanic rmn unreheved 
by anythmg green. Neverdieless, happy to be alive, they dry their 
clothes and rest under a scorching sun. At last Huon espies a cave, 
carries Rezia mto its cooling shade, and rests beside her to whom 
this wild grot that love inhabits is sweeter far than the most re- 
splendent palace, (st. xxxii-xlii) 

Since she is famished and parched with thirst, Huon with tireless 
feet climbs the towering broken crags in search of food, but sees 
only a frightful mixture of rocks and clifts. In despair, he sinks to 
earth and cries out m bitterness of soul at the thought that the 
lovehest of created beings may perish because of his sinfulness. 
At last, in the hght of the setting sun he sees the faiicst golden 
frmt. Rezia, meanwhile, had gathered moss for their cavern untd, 
utterly exhausted, she had sunk down on the desert shore. At last 
from afar she sees him returnmg, the golden fruit triumphantly 
held high. No sooner is he beside her than they cut the fruit open, 
only to find it an empty mockery, bitter as gall and rotten through 
and through. Their last hope gone, they stare at each other speech- 
less, with bloodshot eyes and swollen tongues. In the depths of 
despair, feverish, starvmg, and parched, Rezia through charred lips 
faintly says she will gladly die on Huon’s breast. He, seeing her 
sink in a faint, is beside himself with anguish, cries out madly for 
but one drop of water that at least her life may be saved. He alone 
is guilty and will gladly expiate his transgression if only she be 
spared. Scarcely has he prayed aloud in utmost agony of soul than 
he hears a distant fountain. This time his hopes are not deluded, 
and joyfully he quenches her thirst, (st. xliii-lxi) 

The next day he resumes the search for food and at last finds 
some date trees upon which for a time they subsist, their love and 
faith undi m med. When one day Huon’s spirits flag and he re- 
proaches himself bitterly as the cause of all her woes, Rezia, re- 
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nounang the bliss o£ thrones for that of love, inspires him anew 
as she pledges never to complam or falter in her devotion and ever 
to toil beside him happily. Such is her womanly spirit that for Tiim 
the desolate island seems transformed to a paradise, and Huon 
vows eternal and unswervmg love. (st. Ixu-lxxxiii) 

Although they find berries and sea-mews’ eggs, the changing 
season and Rezia’s condition impel Huon to explore the other side 
of the towermg chfis. Time and time agam he had ascended as far 
as he could, to see only the endless sea. This time, however, neces- 
sity urges him on, and at last he takes his leave and stands at the 
foot of the vast broken pinnacles that, wildly majestic, seem insur- 
mountable save to despair alone. Wmdmg up sheer rocky walls, 
brmsed and bleeding, saved from death by only a frail handhold, 
he fights his way up the dizzy heights, recalling Rezia’s image 
when exhaustion threatens death. Higher and higher he toils, and 
at last his path levels ofi, and he finds himself at the first summit, 
(st. Ixxxiv-xcix) 

Canto viii 

Before him, in silent twihght, hes a small mountam valley, 
shaded by arching firs. The exhausted wanderer shudders as he 
enters this sanctuary of solitude, which seems a realm of shades. 
A gently curving path leads him to a narrow bridge, beneath which 
thunders a foaming mountam torrent. Suddenly he finds himself 
enclosed by rocky walls, the path having vamshed as by magic. 
Fearfully he searches about and finally discovers a passage that 
winds perpendicularly through the rock like a winding stair. 
Breathless on reaching the last step, he sees a paradise before him. 
And all at once a man of noble features, with a rosary, confronts 
him. Starded and spectrelike with suffermg, the wanderer, behev- 
mg the hermit is a ghost, is himself mistaken for one. Both arc 
taken aback, until Huon satisfies the hermit’s inquiries and is wel- 
comed with water and fruit. The venerable father at last shows 
him a much shorter path to the desert shore, and in a few hours 
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Rezia enters the rock-girt valley, an enchanted fairy paradise of 
fruit trees, grass, and flowers, where figs still iipen and orange trees 
yet bloom, (st. i-xu) 

Fallmg at the feet of the anaent man as if he were die gemus 
of the sacred spot, Rezia regards him with pious awe and soon 
looks upon him as their father. His inborn worth and open counte- 
nance distinguish the noble Alfonso, who after fearful suffering 
had been freed of the world’s slow stain and now, inwardly at 
peace, is every creature’s fiiend. Unmoved by worldly passions, his 
soul IS attuned to nature’s truth alone. From lonely agonies that 
followed upon the loss of all he loved, the beauty, pui ity, and con- 
solmg power of nature, first manifested in a radiant sunbeam, by 
degrees had raised him to highest bliss. And now, awakened 
to the higher life, his days are consecrated to God, and m the night 
he feels the disembodied touch of spirits on his cheek. With shud- 
dermg dehght his half-slumbering ear hears angelic voices from the 
grove The thin wall seeming to fall that separates him fiom his 
loved ones, in the pure hght of the invisible world his sjiiiit sees 
celestial faces; and at sunrise blissful he stands in the radiant 
presence of the Uncreated, whose beauty he sees in all things of 
earth, (st. xiii-xxix) 

This, then, is the sage who had transcended earthly woes And 
now he welcomes the lovers to his paradise and bids them live and 
toil beside him. At first they think him a guardian spiiit, pcihaps 
even the daemon king himself, who, since they have done heavy 
penance, has now determined to make them happy once again. But 
this delusion vanishing, Huon feels himself drawn to this saintly 
man, and before very long tells all his stoiy and confesses how 
one moment’s sweet forgetfulness had brought their guaidian 
spirit s vengeance, and how all nature had turned against them. 
Alfonso reminds him that that man is blest whose fate rebukes him 
so swiftly and sternly. The guardian spirit’s eye still hovcis invisibly 
over Huon, who should deserve his favor to have it restored. When 
the sage counsels him to give up of his fiee will that in which 
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he had sinned, at once Huon pledges his word and vows his love 
will be chaste. And when Alfonso urges him to toil that the spirit 
may chasten the senses, Huon joyfully assents, (st. xxx-xl) 

First he builds a hut for his beloved. Then he labors in the 
forest, sword exchanged for the woodman’s ax. And while the aged 
hermit cultivates their garden, the spirited Prmcess Rezia, radiantly 
happy and with mcreasing skill, performs the domestic duties of the 
litde household. To Huon she seems a supernatural bemg sent to 
console him, and he comes to adore her with purer devotion. As 
wmter comes, they sit before their fire, the hermit telhng of his 
days in the world and at court, or Rezia smgs; or they walk be- 
neath the snow-clad peaks empurpled by the setting sun. (st. xh-1) 
Thus insensibly winter shps by and at last nature is reborn. Rezia, 
whose fateful hour approaches, secredy rejoices m dreams of her 
child and seeks out shadowy paths beneath the blossommg boughs. 
Only as her travail seems at hand does she become tearful and wish 
for her nurse Fatme. But a higher power had provided. The elfin 
queen Titania, smee separated from her beloved lord, had found a 
sanctuary here in the gloomy caves, where for many a season she 
had lamented her sorrows alone, hating the fairy sports and the 
enchanting light of the moon. Reconciled at last to her own and 
Oberon’s lot, and surfeited with grief and her gloomy cavern, she 
had transformed a part of the forbidding island into a paradise and 
called three aerial spirits to attend her. It was from out her sacred 
grot that there issued the angelic music and the invisible spirits 
sensed by the samtly hermit, (st. h-lxvi) 

From the day of their arrival Titania had observed the devoted 
lovers. And, as invisible she continued near them, she had come to 
believe that they might be the couple fated to restore her happiness. 
Thus, when Rezia’s hour drew near, Titama determined to assist 
her. Drawn as by a magnet, Rezia wanders on beneath the fragrant 
shrubs and finidly reaches the ivy-mantled entrance to a cavern. 
Although the hermit and Huon had often sought to enter it, their 
curiosity had been thwarted as by an invisible door. But Rezia 
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pushes the ivy aside easily, enters, and sinking down on a soft seat 
of roses and moss feels pain after pain shoot through all her being. 
A pleasant famtness overtakes her. Her eyes perceive increasingly 
shadowy moonlight, and losing consciousness she falls asleep. Con- 
fused shapes dawn on her mind: three angels seems to kneel before 
her mysteriously; and a damsel veiled in a rosy glow stands beside 
her, holdmg a sprig of roses to her mouth. One last muted pain, 
and the images vanish and again she slumbers. Awaking to the 
echo of sweet songs, she seems to dream awake: sees the angels 
no more, only the queen of fays sofdy smiling, a new-boin child 
upon her arm. Handmg him to Rezia, Titania disappeais, leaving 
the radiant mother alone with her lovely child. A few moments 
later, the frantic Huon enters as if spellbound upon the scene, (st. 
Ixvii-lxxx) 

Canto ix 

In the meantime, the ship on which Fatme had sailed on alone, 
had been driven hither and yon and was finally wrecked on the 
shore of Tunis, where Fatme was sold as a slave to the gardener 
of the royal palace. Sherasmm, on the othei hand, moie and more 
dissuaded from his purpose, had determined when almost in Pans 
to turn back; had hastened to Rome in search of his master; and, 
after waiting several weeks, had adopted the garb of a pilgrim and 
for two years had inquired everywhere fruitlessly. One day he had 
wandered into Tunis, where m the royal gardens he encountered 
Fatme with joy and tears. Having heard her story he had decided 
to stay by her side, had found work in the gardens, married Fatme, 
and all but become convinced of the death of his beloved lord and 
lady. Yet dimly he had felt that Oberon could not have abandoned 
them utterly (st. i-xxiii) 

In the Elysian hermitage, to which trying fate had banished him, 
Huon not without secret grief sees the thiid spring bloom. The 
litdc Huonnet seems formed for a higher station than that of 
woodman. Rezia too is often overheard weeping by her guardian 
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spirit, while the kindly hermit is not deceived by their cheerfulness. 
One mght as thoughtfully they sit beneath the brilhant star-studded 
sky, the aged man begms to speak of this life as but a dream and of 
departing mto the real existence. Love, truth, and inner peace in 
the consciousness of duty faithfully performed— these are all that 
man can take with him. At last with a tear in his gende eye he 
qmckly goes within. That same night Titama, oppressed by fore- 
bodings, looks aloft and reads the mysterious stars. Quickly she flies 
to the hut where the infant slumbers beside the sultan’s daughter, 
touches the mother’s breast with her rose-wand, and steals the child 
away, biddmg her aerial attendants to care for him as if he were 
her own son. (st. xxiv-xxxv) 

Hardly has day dawned than Rezia and Huon fearfully enter 
the hermit’s hut, where they find their mentor dead, his saindy 
features at peace. His blessing still seems to hover above them as 
rapturously they feel themselves close to God. Turmng at last to 
leave the cell, they raise their eyes upon ruin. For as if with the 
hermit’s passing, their paradise has vanished, and all once again is 
a frightful mixture of black misshapen rocks. Recollecting her son, 
Rezia rushes into her hut only to find him gone. Frantically then 
the anguished parents call and seek him everywhere in vain, until 
at last Rezia becomes separated from her husband, (st. xxxvi-h) 

All at once she hears an unaccustomed sound of voices, drowned 
out again by a waterfall that cascades over a high rocky arch. De- 
scending rapidly and thinking only of her child, she finds herself 
suddenly surrounded by a band of yellow-black men whose ship 
rides at anchor off shore. Seeking water, they had landed and now 
stand stunned at the apparition m this desert spot of a woman who 
hardly seems mortal. Though beauty often makes rough souls 
gentler, these men feel naught but greed. As Rezia is about to 
plead with them to rescue her family, the pirate chieftain bids that 
she be captured and sold to their sultan, whose queen she far sur- 
passes in lovehness. Advancing without suspicion, Rezia finds her- 
self seized and borne toward Ae boats. Huon, still seeking his son 
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in the rocks above, hears her pitiful cues, rushes down thiough 
the forest, snatches an oaken club in his stride, and falls upon the 
robbers hke a thunderbolt. Seeing his lovely wife m biuial claws, 
he lays about him with titanic rage. Already seven moors lie at 
his feet as then fellows rush upon him together. Sheei weight of 
numbers feUs him, but still he bites and strikes. Rezia, thinking 
him choked to death, faints and is borne to the ship. The rest of 
the pirates bear Huon into the forest, wheie bleeding from a dozen 
wounds he is bound to a tree. While he stands thus, crushed in his 
misery, the exulting pirates depart for their home poit of Tunis 
with their beautiful prey. (st. lii-lxni) 


Canto x 

As night sinks over the desolate isle, Titania, hovering invisible 
high in the air, hears Huon moaning in the forest. Although she 
sees his anguish and pities him with all her heart, some stronger 
power bars her from the side of the sufferer. But as sadly she flies 
on, she suddenly spies the talisman, which had dropped fiom 
Rezia’s hand. Joyously Titama cries out that soon tlie stars will 
restore her to Oberon, and swifdy she flies after the ship. Rezia 
meanwhile has been brought back to consciousness and to a sense 
of her loss. The pirate chief humbly assures her she will soon be 
their happy queen But Rezia, her spirit broken by the loss of all 
she had loved, languishes silently and suffers without complaint. 
In the night, however, as mutely she waits for death, her guardian 
spirit draws near and gendy puts her to sleep. In her drcam-vision 
she sees Titama, who bids her take courage, for her son and hus- 
band still live When Rezia sees her foi the third time, Titama says, 
then Oberon’s vow will have been redeemed; and with the tcimina- 
tion of Titama’s penance the lovers will be happy, Tlierewith the 
goddess vanishes and Rezia awakes with new life. (st. i-xii) 

Meanwhile, Huon had spent the long night bound to the oak 
tree; and the daemon king, before the light of whose eyes nothing 
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IS dark, still tarries. He stands at the source o£ the Nile on a 
mountain-peak eternally cloud-capped. Turned toward the distant 
isle, he hears Huon’s every moan from afar. Glancmg at the 
mormng star, he sighs deeply, and from out the troop of spirits 
that everywhere attend him, one draws near who was his special 
confidant. Paling with awe, the aerial spirit mutely mquires the 
cause of his lord’s sorrow, and silendy Oberon bids him look up. 
In a passmg cloud, as in a gigantic mirror, the gentle spmt sees 
Huon awaiting slow death. In his despair Huon asks of Heaven: 
‘Deserved I this? did Rezia? is our misery mere sport of higher 
powers?’ And hearing the silence about him, he laments that 
nothmg feels with him, no particle of sand nor single leaf stirs 
to his aid. Yet if it were the will of the daemon kmg, forthwith 
every twig would be transformed into a hand. The mstant of his 
plea, a shudder flashes through his bones, the ropes fall, and he 
totters into an invisible arm. Unable to bear the sight of suffering, 
the gende son of hght had pleaded with his master. And at last 
Oberon had commanded him to fly to Huon’s side and, without 
revealmg himself, to bear him swifdy to the hut of the royal 
gardener of Turns, and there to leave him and return. This the 
spirit had done, while Huon, borne aloft over sea and land, thinks 
he is merely dreaming, (st. xiii-xxu) 

As day breaks, a tall man with a spade emerges from the hut, 
and Sherasmin recognizes his master with incredulous joy. The 
squire swifdy brings him food, tells Huon his story, and hears 
how Rezia had been kidnaped twelve hours before. The location 
of the island is unknown to Huon, such was the infimte speed 
with which he had been borne away, but m this very speed the 
squire sees Oberon’s favor restored. Huon urges him to provide a 
steed and armor with a jewel from the casket But collapsing from 
his sufferings, he lies m a high fever for several days, during which 
he is nursed by Sherasmm. (st. xxiii-xliii) 

While he is convalescing, news is brought by Fatme The night 
before, a vessel off the coast had suddenly been struck by a bolt 
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of Lghtximg and had foundered, one beautiful woman alone bemg 
saved from the sea. Welcomed by the sultan and sultana in person, 
such V7as her beauty that the sultan’s heart had succumbed to her 
instantly, while the lovely queen had dissembled her jealousy with 
feigned cordiahty. Huon, hearmg that the stranger is lodged m the 
queen’s summer palace, is torn by contending emotions. Confident 
that Oberon again gmdes their destiny, he reahzes that he cannot 
rescue Rezia by force but must await a propitious hour and must 
meanwhile adopt the disguise of a gardener, (st. xliv-liv) 

Canto xi 

Huon, restored to health and hopmg to encounter Rezia, labors 
m the gardens of the seragho. After sundown, when they are closed 
to all save the women, he haunts the forbidden precincts stealthily. 
For three perilous nights he has lain concealed in a bush without 
seemg her. The fourth evening, however, as he rounds a hedge, he 
is suddenly confronted by the lovely sultana Almansaris, whose 
voluptuous being is revealed by her every feature. Huon, doing 
obeisance mstead of fleemg, is questioned imperiously in an enlranc- 
mg voice. His beauty and grace not lost upon her, she accepts his 
ready apology and basket of flowers, pardons his temerity, and dis- 
misses him reluctantly with a meaningful glance, (st. i-xiv) 

This, the handsomest youth she has ever beheld, fills her with 
wonder. She strides along silently, even turns her exquisite neck 
to look after him, and is angry that he had obeyed so swiftly. 
Restlessly she wanders all mght long through the wooded paths, 
listemng to every breeze expectandy, m hopes of seeing the youth 
again. Her sighs and disappointment betray her state. For three 
days her passion silendy grows, nourished by resistance. Each eve- 
ning, as soon as the sun has set, she wanders nymphhke through 
the groves, her hair half unbound, in hope of meeting the youth. 
Finally her regal pride succumbs and she confides in her attendant 
Nadma, a past mistress of intrigue. Nadina urges her voluptuous 
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mistress to lure him she desires into her net. To smuggle him at 
midmght mto that part of the palace where Almansaris alone com- 
mands, would be simple now that the sultan is consumed with a 
passion for the beautiful stranger, (st. xv-xxiv) 

As to the latter’s identity, Fatme had not been misinformed. It 
was Rezia who had been rescued by Titania’s power. And her 
noble bearing and cool dignity, added to transcendent beauty, had 
impressed the watchful Almansaris as a masterpiece of art. Seeing 
her rival’s immediate success, the queen had treated her with 
feigned tenderness but with secredy jealous concern for her own 
unlimited power. Now that her own heart had succumbed to the 
handsome youth, however, all the world might he at her rival’s 
feet if only she might hold him m her arms. Accordmgly she en- 
courages the sultan to install Rezia in another apartment, that she 
may be free to hatch her cherished plot. (st. xxv-xxxi) 

Outside the walls of the palace, meanwhile, Huon, or Hassan as 
he IS known, who for seven days had furtively sought a glimpse of 
his beloved through some barred window, is nearmg the end of his 
patience. Desperately he appeals to his friends to find some means 
of letting Rezia know of his presence. At last Fatme conceives a 
stratagem: they will send a message in the language of flowers 
into the palace. The bouquet contains a laurel leaf bcarmg the 
initials A (for Amanda, Rezia’s baptismal name) and H. Swifdy 
the nurse hands it mto the seraglio, where it is passed on from hand 
to hand until it is intercepted by the sultana’s watchful confidante. 
Since the flowers were brought by the slave of the gardener, she 
concludes they must have come from Hassan for Almansaris, as the 
letters A and H indicate. And so Fatme returns triumphantly with 
the answer that at midnight a htde door leading mto the palace 
would stand open. (st. xxxn-xl) 

While Huon impatiendy awaits the fateful hour, the queen is 
no less anxious. A feast in honor of her rival aflfords Almansaris 
greater freedom and clears the way for her design. At midnight 
with beatmg heart Huon approaches the litde door. A soft hand 
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draws him withm. Mutely and with silent step he stops by a door. 
His whispered mquiry unanswered, he no sooner touches the door 
than it opens and a £amt glow discovers an endless suite o£ cham- 
bers. As he proceeds, the £aint hght increases to brilliance, and con- 
£used and blinded by an mcompaiable splendoi, he stops. Gold and 
lapis lazuh, the riches o£ Golconda and Siam, are everywhere re- 
vealed, but Rezia is not to be seen. Suddenly a curtain o£ rich gold- 
stufiE rusdes aside and before his fixed eyes a golden throne appears 
on which IS a damsel of bnlhant beauty with twelve attendants 
grouped at her feet. In richest array and glearmng with jewels, all 
her ghttermg splendor cannot extinguish her native beauty. But 
Huon, raising his eyes, recogmzes Almansaris and is staided and 
confused. The queen, thmkmg him stunned by her awful magnifi- 
cence, descends from her throne, comes toward him smiling, and 
t^mg his hand seems ready to lay all pomp aside. Her actions 
momendy less constramed, a soft flame rising m her eyes, she 
presses his hand and bids him be merry, (st. xli-li) 

When she dismisses her attendants, the youth appeals even more 
constrained, and she leads him into anothei chamber where stands 
a table decked with delicacies and where song and string music 
greet him, as he is seated opposite the soft-eyed queen. Her voluptu- 
ous and impatient glances betray his conquest. Yet his cxpicssion 
makes her uneasy, for although he looks upon her beauty, his eyes 
are cool and critical. She hands him a gleaming beaker which her 
lips have barely touched and whose contents he drinks as one 
drmks poison. At a nod the hthesome damsels reappear in a dance. 
But their soft charms and sensual swoonings like all else are plainly 
designed to arouse his passions. Closing his eyes, he calls upon 
Rezia’s image to protect him; in thought, he falls on his knees 
before her sacred image; and suddenly he feels as if an angel’s 
shield protected him. The voluptuous dancers dismissed by the 
watchful queen, she determines to melt her stony prey in her arms 
and seizes her lute. Playing softly, her graceful arms and exquisite 
bosom revealed by her robe, she sings a song of love until, over- 
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come by her passion, she lets the lute fall and opens her arms to 
the youth. But Huon, quickly catching the lute, intones a reply 
and firmly tells her his heart is another’s. Against her will the 
lovely enchantress feels his superior power and pales, as teais fill her 
angry eyes. Desire conflicting with pride, she arises to veil her 
features, and with an icy glance waves her mtended prey away. 
Soon, in the first light of dawn, Huon, bitterly reproachful, rejoins 
his friends, (st. lu-lxix) 


Canto xii 

Meanwhile, ‘love’s wildest fire raging in her breast,’ Almansaris 
vamly seeks an hour’s rest. Unable to believe herself spurned, she 
writhes m loathmg and rage. One moment she vows boundless 
vengeance, and in two minutes has forgotten her oath. Now he is 
to bleed drop by drop in the dust before her, now ecstatically she 
presses him to her breast. Again she sees him before her, a figure 
heroic: none but him will she have. Through the mouth of her 
confidante whispers the demon of lust, that she should tempt the 
youth once more with every art that beauty commands. If still he 
resists, then let pride taste the sweetness of vengeance, (st. i-viii) 

And so, the second dawn, when full-throated birdsong resounds 
from the gardens, a slave bids Huon fill the shadowy grot with 
flowers since a lady would bathe therein. Heaping his baskets full, 
he approaches beneath the fragrant boughs until an invisible arm 
seems to bar the way. Smfling at his fears, he enters through the 
gloom. Withm, he first perceives a twilight as of moonlight filtered 
through rose trees, and then a partly veiled figure, whose every 
beauty is revealed. For a moment he thinks it is Rezia; then he 
turns to flee and is caught by two milkwhite arms. Strugglmg 
against the lovely seducer’s impassioned kisses and ardent pleading, 
he is almost overcome by her frenzy when suddenly the sultan ap- 
proaches. (st.'ix-xxi) 

Apprised of the royal step at a distance, the temptress cries out 
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wildly for help, and, dissembling with the look of innocence itself, 
cicciises her pTcy of attempting to ravish her. hi non, disdaining any 
defence, casts one scornful glance at the enchantress before he is 
dragged to prison to be burned ahve. All day he remains in dark- 
ness, praying only that Rezia may be saved and his honor be un- 
tarnished. (st. xxii-xxxi) 

Late that mght he hears a key in the door of his piison. The 
iron door opens and he hears a soft step. Getting to his feet he 
suddenly sees m a gleammg robe, with a crown on her head and a 
lamp m her hand, Almansaris standing beside him. Holding out 
her white hand and smihng bcwitchingly, she begs his forgiveness 
for her untruth, calls him beloved, and says she has come to free 
Him from death and to set him upon the throne he deserves. 
Ardendy she offers him fame and glory, her hand and all beneath 
its sway, but Huon remains steadfast in tlie face of hei every en- 
treaty. In anguish and despair she throws herself on her knees, 
pleading, implormg, threatemng in a frenzy of love and pain. But 
he remains firm. At last breathless with savage fuiy, she curses her- 
self and him and storms away m a passion, (si. xxxii-xxxviii) 

In the meantime rumor finally reaches Fatme and Shciasmin. In 
desperation the nurse gams entrance to the palace and awakens 
Rezia with the news of Huon’s presence and danger. Waiting to 
hear no more, Rezia springs from her bed, tlirows a mantle over 
her shoulders, and, hurrying past the startled slaves, enters the 
sultan’s chamber to flmg herself at his feet. Astonished but pleased, 
the sultan ofiers her anything she desires, his treasure, thionc, em- 
pire— if only she will be his. When she asks but the life of Hassan 
the gardener, the sultan, thunderstruck and suspicious, discovers 
their love. He tells her of Huon’s infidelity, but in vain; promises 
to send him back to his people with regal gifts if she will become 
a queen. But proudly Rezia replies that the man she loves would 
scorn life itself at such a price, and she remains adamant as the 
sultan, writhing like a snake, grovels before her. At last in a frenzy 
of wounded pride and disappomted passion, he condemns her to 
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the flames with her lover and bids them qmckly be burned at the 
stake, (st. xxxix-lv) 

Soon the fuel is piled high in the courtyard and the thronging 
populace have flocked around the lovers, who, bound to the same 
stake, devotedly await death. At last twelve blacks apply the 
torches. Quickly the flames mount, when suddenly in a deafenmg 
crash of thunder the earth quivers. Instantly the fire is quenched 
and the singed ropes fall and Huon sees the elf-horn once agam 
slung from his neck. At the same moment the sultan and sultana 
appear from different directions, loudly biddmg the auto-da-fe be 
stayed, while a black knight with flashing sword leaps through the 
starded spectators. But Huon anticipates all their efforts: a gentle 
breath on the elf-horn and all the paynim in the dty must dance, 
water-carriers and sultan, sultana, slaves and rabble. In their midst, 
speechlessly embraced, Huon and Rezia stand ecstatic m the knowl- 
edge that their guilt is redeemed and fate reconciled, that at last 
their long bitter trial is over. As Sherasmin and Fatme come to 
help them down, the aerial car of the daemon kmg appears out 
of the air, and quickly they embark, (st. Ivi-kvi) 

Swifdy as thought, and sofdy as sleep, they are borne through 
the air over land and sea, silvery clouds floating by them. Already 
fragrant dusk sinks upon mountams and hills. Already they see 
the moon mirroied in many a lake, as the realm of air becomes 
ever more silent. Imperceptibly the aerial car descends, and sud- 
denly as if woven of crimson twihght a shimmering palace hovers 
before their starded eyes. In a wooded park amid high-bloommg 
rose trees the palace stands, irradiatmg all the grove in its wondrous 
glow. Hardly has the awed Huon turned to ask Sherasmin, ‘was 
not this the place?’ than a golden portal opens and twenty im- 
mortal damsels emeige from the enchanted palace. Perpetually 
lovely as May, they come clad in gleaming white to welcome the 
children of earth with elfin music and song. The daemon king 
himself appears, and by his side, shimmenng in pale moonlight, 
they see Titania restored to her beloved. Armd songs of jubilation 
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the lovers are welcomed to the home of their grateful guardians, 
and Huonnet is restored to his mother. Then as in a dream, bliss- 
fully they are ushered into the palace of spirits, (st. Ixvii-lxxiv) 

At daybreak they find themselves on the bank of a river, with 
four steeds and a gleammg heap of fairy gifts by their side. The 
squire, marveling, points out the distant towers of Paris, and soon 
they hear the blare of trumpets. When Sherasmm returns, they 
learn that it is the third day of a tournament, the winner of which 
is to receive Huon’s lands in fief. In the armor Oberon had pro- 
vided, Huon unrecognized enters the hsts and vanquishes the 
champion of the previous days; then he presents himself and his 
radiant bride to the startled empeior, with the jeweled casket as 
proof of his achievements. Charlemagne, now mollified, bids his 
valiant paladin and the sultan’s daughter welcome, and at last all 
are reconciled, (st. Ixxv-xciv) 



t 
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1815: Stxange Tales of the Elf and the Fay 


According to Sir Sidney Colvin, who was the first to suggest the 
poet’s familiarity with O her on, Keats knew the poem as early as 
1815. Of the second set of ‘Shell Stanzas,’ which were addressed to 
the Mathews in that year, Colvin remarked: 

They seem to suggest an acquaintance with Oberon and Titania not 
only through the Midsummer Night's Dream but through Wieland’s 
O bet on, a romance poem which Sotheby’s translation had made well 
known in England and m which the fairy king and queen are divided 
by a quarrel far deeper and more durable than in Shakespeare’s play. 

After ating four Imes from the ‘Stanzas,’ he added: ‘There are 
several [other] passages in Keats, notably in the “Cap and Bells,” 
where I seem to catch a strain reminiscent of this “Oberon.” ’ And 
he also pointed out a verbal echo in The Eve of St. Agnes.* But 
just how and when Keats discovered the popular romance, the im- 
pact of which upon his imagination was much more powerful than 
Colvin could have surmised, it seems at first impossible to establish. 
Yet the obstacles are not insurmountable. 

The letters of Keats, while of exceptional charm and affording 
us insight mto the evolution of his thought, throw little or no light 
on the early years. Indeed, the letters have admittedly been far from 
completely collected. Maurice Buxton Forman, their most recent 

•Sidney Colvin, John Keats, 3rd cd, 1920, pp 86-7 and 445 It is noteworthy 
that his findings have been accepted by De Sflmcourt in his valuable notes (Poems 

. 6th ed , 1935, p 577), by C. L. Finney (Evolution of Keats's Poetry, i, 67); 
and by Amy Lowell (John Keats, 1929, n, 369) Ridley went a step farther and, 
as we shall see in a later chapter, supplemented Colvin’s discovery in St. Agnes 
with another of his own. 
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editor, in the preface to his collection lists more than thirty letters 
known to be missing. He says, for example, ‘To Keats’s earher 
friend Cowden Clarke we have five letters.’ ^ This despite the fact 
that the momentous friendship began m the poet’s childhood at 
Enfield and lasted almost until his death. Mr. Forman adds: ‘I have 
been able to print only four letters to Severn and it is probable that 
the painter distributed a good many among autograph collectors.’ 
Moreover, ‘Of letters to Leigh Hunt I know of only two.’ ^ And, 
let us note especially, ‘We have no correspondence with George 
Felton Mathew, with Cripps . . . Charles Ollier, with Haz- 
litt . . .’ “—while the name of many another friend might have been 
added. Because of this lack, particularly of early letters, there have 
been gaps in our knowledge. Here it is significant that the earhest 
extant letter, tentatively dated as of October 1815, but actually writ- 
ten a year later (it belongs not ‘to 1815 . . . but to 1816’ was in 
any case written after the ‘Shell Stanzas,’ verses in which appears 
the earhest evidence of Keats’ knowledge of Wieland’s romance. 

What, then, of other potenual channels of information? “ ‘If one 
of Woodhouse’s note books of Keatsiana had not been destroyed in 
a fire,’ Dorothy Hewlett, the poet’s most recent biographer, laments, 
‘we might know considerably more about Keats’s early life.’ ® As it 
is, our knowledge of the early yeais and apprenticeship days is no 
more than fragmentary. His publisher and friend John Taylor ob- 
tamed some dubious data from the poet’s guardian, Richard Abbey. 
In the 1840’s his biographer Lord Houghton gatheied various 
reminiscences from a few schoolmates, contemporaries at medical 
school, and other friends. But while we owe these men a good 
deal, our chief source of mformation, aside from the poems them- 
selves, remains the belated ‘Recollections’ of Charles Cowden 
Clarke, the son of Keats’ headmaster at Enfield, and his first guide 
into the world of poetry. 

In his Recollections of Writers, however, in the famous chapter 
on Keats (first published in 1874 in the Gentleman's Magazine')^ 
Clarke warns: ‘It will readily be conceived that it is difficult to 
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recall from “the dark backward and abysm” of seventy odd years 
the general acts’ of Keats as a child. Clarke says: ‘He had a toler- 
ably retentive memory, and the quantity that he read was surpris- 
ing. He must m those last months [at Enfield] have exhausted the 
school hbrary.’’^ Clarke goes on to mention the books often ated 
smce; abridgments of voyages and travels, the various histones of 
Robertson, that of Burnet, the works on mythology of Tooke, 
Lempriwe, and Spence, along with the novels of Miss Edgeworth 
and Leigh Hunt’s periodical. The Examiner. To this list he adds 
Edward Holmes’ testimony that Keats read Robinson Crusoe and 
was sensitive to the horrors of Macbeth; but that ‘he was not 
hterary — ^his love of books and poetry manifested itself chiefly about 
a year before he left school’ — till which time ‘m aU. active exercises 
he excelled.’ ® From yet another source we know that he won 
Bormycastle’s Astronomy as a prize at the end of his school career 
in 1 81 1 ; and that the next year he received an Ovid as a gift, either 
from the school or from his friend and master.® That is virtually 
all that we know about his earliest readmg. 

While Keats was apprenticed to Mr. Hammond, the surgeon, at 
near-by Edmonton (1811-15), Clarke tells us further, ‘his whole 
leisure hours were employed in mdulging his passion for reading 
and translatmg.’ But just what he read and translated, besides 
the Aenetd and presumably Ovid, Clarke does not say. He does 
mention, however, that Keats visited him regularly, and almost 
always widi a book ‘to read ... or to be exchanged’; and that it 
was in the school garden one momentous day that under his tute- 
lage Keats discovered Spenser and the Faene Queene. Thus, un- 
known to Clarke, Keats first came to write verses, the 1814 Imtta^ 
tion of Spenser. Clarke also tells us he read Cymbeline aloud one 
day and that, while Keats was susceptible to some of its imagery, 
he did not know much of Shakespeare till later.* Clarke h i mse l f 

•With the ‘Shell Stanzas’ in mind, it is noteworthy that Clarke says of Keats: 
‘His own mtensity of thought and expression idsibly strengthened with the study 
of his idol, and he knew but httle of him till he had himself become an author' 
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IS not veiy specific; but his emphasis upon the late but increasing 
passion for reading and upon its quantity is significant heie, as is 
one thmg more. He quotes a reveahng remark of Keats the medical 
student of 1815-16, a remark made in the Borough period m 
London after the ‘Shell Stanzas’ had already been written. At that 
time Keats told him: ‘The other day . . . durmg the [Anatomy] 
lecture there came a sunbeam into the room, and with it a whole 
troop of creatures floatmg in the rays, and I was off with them to 
Oberon and fairy land.’ What assoaation it could have been that 
linked floating motes with Oberon, Clarke did not venture to 
suggest. 

We know htde more of the Edmonton period save from internal 
evidence m the earhest poems, from a later letter or two, and from 
the 1816 Epistle to . Clarke. In that poem Keats acknowledged 
that Clarke had introduced him to ‘all the sweets of song’ and the 
various poetic forms such as sonnet, ode, and epic; to Spenser 
and Milton, Ovid and Tasso (evidentiy in Fairfax’s translation), 
and also to ‘the patriot’s stern duty’ and pohtical hberahsm and 
the dehghts of music. From this Episde it is also clear that Keats 
enjoyed the rural world around him and obseived and absorbed 
much. But his earliest poems show that their imagery and diction 
were drawn largely from Spenser and Milton and their eighteenth 
century imitators, and that ‘he learned the art of poeuc composi- 
non from the imitative poets of the eighteenth century,’ Among 
others he seems to have known Thomson and Beattie and Mary 
Tighe early, and in his turn to have learned by imitation of their 
works. 

There is also litde question that well before his indenture to 
Hammond was terminated, and well before he removed to the 
Borough late in September 1815 to study at the joint hospitals, he 
frequently went up to London to see his brothers at Mr. Abbey’s. 

(ibid p. 136)"— a ‘nir which would seem to refer to the publication of his fiist 
volume m 1817 when, the Letters show, Keats began studying Shakespeare in- 
tensively Italics min e 
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It was evidently through George that he met the Wylies and the 
Mathews, Ann and Caroline, and their cousin George Felton, who 
‘became for a time an intimate friend . . . and next to his brothers 
and Cowden Clarke the closest confidant of his studies and ambi- 
tions.’^® With him, Mr. Finney has made clear, Keats ‘read and 
imitated more contemporary poets of the eighteenth century 
schools.’ In the social and versifymg Mathew coterie, Keats seems 
to have gone farther afield and to have discovered various con- 
temporary poets. 


Now It is well known that after the wholesale importation chiefly 
of sentimental and horrific German works m the last decade of 
the eighteenth century, the combmation of ‘Anti-Jacobin’ ridicule 
and the reaction of the war years had brought about a marked 
decrease of mterest m German hterature. But in November 1813, 
the translation of Mme. de Stael’s De VAllemagne appeared, and 
that famous book was very widely read and discussed.^® Its appear- 
ance and the approaching end of the war brought about a revival 
of mterest in German hterature. And that revival led to widespread 
curiosity, serious study, and knowledge. Ij: is significant that two 
of Keats’ later letters reveal the fact that he was famihar with some 
of the most celebrated and most romantic of German works.^® 
With that knowledge Mme. de Stael’s book, or the lengthy reviews 
it received in all the chief periodicals, may well have had something 
to do. 

De VAllemagne was a popular romantic manifesto written with 
the help of A. W. Schlegel himself, and a certam doctrmary bias 
was discermblc m some of the remarks on Wieland. But Mme. de 
Stael devoted pages to him and went to some lengths to pay 
tribute to his fame as a Greek scholar, to his erudition as greater 
than that of Voltaire, and to his numerous contributions to German 
letters.^^ Moreover, she gave an enthusiastic accoimt of Oberon, as 
being ‘charming and full of imagmation’; thought ‘we cannot too 
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much admire die poetry’; and gave a summary of part of its action, 
which, she said, ‘is full of sentiment and truth.’ What is more, 
such was Wieland’s contemporary fame that various reviewers of 
Mme. de Stael repeated some of her remarks about him, and ranked 
Sotheby’s 0 her on conspicuously as one of the few notable transla- 
tions from the German.^® 

The stir that greeted Mme. de Stael’s influential book may well 
have penetrated among the ambitious young versifiers of the 
Mathew set, of whom John Keats was one durmg just this time. 
For his and Mathew’s knowledge of Oberon dates, as we shall see, 
from about 1815, when the revival of interest in German writings 
had barely begun and when Wieland’s fame was considerable. 


In Keats’ biography, because of the lack of letters, the later 
Edmonton period and the early London days that followed long 
remamed obscure. In fact not until recendy was the ‘Mathew chap- 
ter’ studied. That period of mtimacy between the groping Keats 
and the Cockney versifier Mathew, the first of his ‘poetical’ friends, 
evidendy lasted from the autumn of 1814, or earlier, at least to 
February 1816.®° In Keats’ brief span that period was not insignifi- 
cant. Yet ‘we have no correspondence with . . . Mathew’ As a 
matter of fact, we have no prose correspondence, but we do have 
tvra curious Episdes m verse and various other poems connected 
vwth Mathew, which throw considerable hght upon their inter- 
course. The ‘Episdes’ and verses that concern us, moi cover, are 
closely interrelated, as John Middleton Murry has proved. He 
showed that even 

the sequence of the whole senes of poems seems clear. First, the two 
poems [ Shell Stanzas and To Some Ladies'^ addressed and sent to 
Mathews cousins [by Keats]; then, O Solitude addressed and sent to 
Mathew; then, Mathew’s elegandy allusive mvocation to his ‘poetical 
friend’; and, finally, Keats’ Epistle [to George Felton Mathew], dated 
November 1815.®^ 
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Let US now examine this series of poems m their demonstrably 
correct order. 

The first of them, To Some Ladies and On Receiving a Curious 
Shell, and a Copy of Verses, from the Same Ladies, were composed 
m Tom Moore’s manner in the late summer of 1815 whie or 
shortly after Ann and Caroline Mathew with their cousin George 
were at Hastings, by ‘the verge of the sea.’ In the former piece 
Keats described the finding of the shell that his friends had sent 
him. In the latter, he addressed George as ‘courteous Sir Knight’ 
and ‘warrior’ in the fashion evidently popular m the Mathew arcle. 
Keats asked whether he had a gem from the caves of Golconda; 
whether he had a goblet of gold engraved with the story of Arrmda 
the fair and Rinaldo the bold; whether he had a steed, sword, and 
trumpet, and the shield of the famed Britomartis, and other trap- 
pings. In these questions, the allusions show, Keats was referrmg 
to Tasso and Spenser, whose great metrical romances he had read 
with Clarke.^® But if Sir Sidney Colvin was right, then Keats m 
what followed was alluding quite logically to a third metrical ro- 
mance. In those lines Keats hsted his ‘bhsses,’ the two gifts he had 
just received from the Mathews: Tom Moore’s tale of The Wreath 
and the Cham and that dome-shaped shell which he now likened 
to the woik of a fay, thus: * 

This canopy mark: ’tis the wor\ of a fay; 

Beneath its rich shade did King Oberon languish, 

When lovely Titanta was far, far away. 

And cruelly left him to sorrow, and anguish. 

There, oft would he bring from hts soft sighing lute 

Wild strains to which, spell-bound, the nightingales hstened; 

The wondenng spirits of heaven were mute. 

And tears ’mong the dewdrops of morning oft glistened. 

♦Italics are used, as sparingly as possible, to help the reader grasp the various 
parallels, whether verbal or conceptual 
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In this little dome, all those melodies strange, 

Soft, plamtive, and melting, for ever will sigh, 

Nor e’er will the notes from thetr tenderness change; 

Nor e’er will the music of Oheron die. 

So, when I am in a voluptuous vein, 

I pillow my head on the sweets of the rose . . . 

(on receiving a . . . SHELL, 25-38) 

It was Colvin, we have seen, who first suggested that Keats m 
the first of these stanzas was alluding not only to the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream but to Wieland’s celebrated romance.* And Colvin 
might well have gone farther, for m the play Oberon does not 
languish under a canopy; nor is there any canopy with rich shade, 
made by a fay. Titama there is never ‘far, far away.’ Nor is Oberon 
m sorrow, let alone anguish, because of her abandoning him. In 
the play, what is more, Oberon does not possess a lute or any other 
musical mstrument. Fmally, m the comedy the fairies are diminu- 
tive garden creatures, certainly no ‘spirits of heaven.’ And they are 
not ‘spell-bound,’ together with the nightingales, by the ‘wild 
strains’ of a fairy mstrument.®* All these allusions in Keats’ lines, 
all these elements concerning Oberon and Titania for which war- 
rant is totally wanting in Shakespeare’s play, do appear, however, 
and with but shght modification, in Wieland’s poetical romance. 

In the third canto of Oberon (a canto replete with the deeds of 
courteous knights and 'a ’brave warrior’ and with conventional 
steeds, trumpets, and swords— to which Keats also alluded). Sir 
Huon and his squire, havmg rescued the lady Angela from the 
giant, find themselves on a wooded plain. Weary and hungry, and 
even while Huon ‘seeks beneath the shade repose,’ they suddenly 
discover a rich tent that had appeared from nowhere, the wor\ of 
the fairy king’s enchantment (cf. Keats’ ‘canopy,’ with its ‘rich 

*Cf. p 53 above Because of the play dimuiutive fairies are conventional. Keats' 
second line (‘Beneath’ and the word ‘languish’) might suggest the play. But there 
IS no external evidence until April 1817 of his having read it 
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shade,’ ‘the work o£ a £ay’)."® A£ter they have regaled themselves, 
they £all asleep; while £rom 

. . . the heavenly sphere, 

Along the silent air so]t voices sweep; 

From every tree a sound melodious floats, 

As i£ the leaves were chang’d to jmry throats . . . 

(OBERON III, 56) 

an aerial music that gradually becomes mute (as Keats’ ‘wondermg 
spirits o£ heaven were mute’). Again, shortly be£ore that adventure, 
when during the £ear£ul storm in the enchanted £orest Huon is first 
con£ronted by‘ Oberon, ‘the gende whisper o£ th’ aerial £orm’ is 
heard (ii, 30). And since the sqmre m his terror won’t let Huon 
stop, Oberon puts his elf-horn to his bps, hterally ‘breathes enchant- 
mg tones of fairy sound’ (ii, 37), and all are at once spellbound 
by his music, as Keats says. In both mstances, m short, there is a 
canopy, a spellbinding faiiy instrument, Oberon’s soft music and 
wdd strains, and a suggesuon of heavenly or aerial spirits, as well 
as verbal echoes. 

Moieovei, with his lily wand Oberon breaks the horn’s speU, and 
gives Huon the instiument and a goblet of finest gold (n, 46) that 
fills Itself with sparging fairy wine when held by a virtuous man. 
(Keats alluded in his hnes 5 and 6 to ‘a goblet for dark spar klin g 
wine . . . heavy, and massy, and gold.’) Then, promising to come 
to his aid if he were *far as the world’ away, Oberon vanishes as 
two large tears roll from bs azure eyes (ii, 50-2). This, again, re- 
calls Keats’ ‘and tears . . . ghstened.’ 

All this Oberon imagery, which is not found m Shakespeare or 
anywhere else,®® but which minutely resembles that in Keats’ 
stanzas, is closely concentrated within a few pages m Widand’s 
romance. In that romance too, Titania, even as Keats said, is ‘far, 
far away,’ and it is she who dramatically languishes in deeper 
sorrow and anguish than the sad Oberon. Over her craggy en- 
chanted isle, from a deep foiest in which the melodies of mghtm- 
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gales and unearthly singing aie heard in the moonlight, the lonely 
Titania flutters about tempest-tossed and unrestmg, ‘sunk in deep 
despair’ as she seeks ‘some lonely spot, grief’s consecrated ground’ 
(viii, 59). It is even for Oberon an unusually vivid passage, the 
highly visualized description of the ruinous daemon-haunted isle, 
of Titama’s sequestered haunts, and of her sorrow because of the 
vow that has compelled her lord’s absence of many years. Keats 
could have derived aU this, his pecuharly un-Shakespearean knowl- 
edge of Oberon and Titania, from no other source than Wieland’s 
romance. This will become more and more evident.* 

The third poem of Murry’s demonstrated sequence is the sonnet 
0 Solitude, written m October or November 1815, m which Keats 
addressed Mathew, m a state of deep personal dissatisfaction with 
his surroundmgs m the ‘jumbled’ city. This sonnet contains Keats’ 
first echo from a poem of Wordsworth, but it need not concern us 
farther. 

The fourth poem, written in October or November 1815 but 
after Keats’ sonnet (to which it alludes), is Geoige Felton Mathew’s 
‘Lmes’ To a Poettcd Fnend, a piece found in the Woodhouse Book 
by Miss Lowell and yet more recently discovered in a somewhat 
revised version in the European Magazine for October 1816.“'' Only 

•In conncctioii with the daemonic features of Titania’s island, where she abides 
while ‘far, far away,’ it is suggestive that m the synchronous companion-piece of 
the ‘Shell Stanzas,’ the lmes To Some Ladies, Keats agam alluded to aciial spurts 
and nightmgales’ 

‘Ah I you list to the mghtingde^s tender condoling. 

Responsive to sylphs, m the moon beamy air ’ 

And just before that he wrote of the 'steep, whence the mountain stieam rushes’ 
and Its spray that bedews ‘the wild flower' Keats’ ultra-fanciful vision of Hastings, 
where his friends the Mathews were, may well have been modified, I think, by 
remimscences of Titania’s mountainous retreat where streams descend tlicir steep 
mossy and flowenng beds, and where the nightingale ‘amid the thickening wood 
Tnlls to the silent moon her melancholy lay’ (viii, 51) For there too ‘by whisper- 
ing mght-wmds blown, Soft notes seraphic flow’d’ (vni, 65), the music of Titania’s 
fairy folk and ‘lovely sylphs’ (vm, 64) The closely similar and by no means 
conventional configuration, compnsmg no less than seven parts, is particularly note- 
worthy because of Keats’ and Mathew’s mtense mterest in just these stanzas. 
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in the last few years has it been realized that between these verses 
and the three early poems of Keats there was an mtimate connec- 
tion. For Mathew’s ‘Lines’ reveal that both the ‘Shell Stanzas’ and 
0 Solitude were ‘before Mathew’s eyes or m his memory* when 
he composed them.®® Murry has conclusively demonstrated that 
Mathew’s verses were of the nature of a poetic episde, a reply to 
Keats, and that he quoted freely from the poems that Keats had 
addressed to him. But the ‘Lmes’ also have another, far greater and 
hitherto unsuspected mterest. This is what Mathew, replying to 
and echoing Keats, now wrote in the first of them: 

Oh thou, who dehghtest in fanciful song, 

And tellest strange tales of the elf, & the fay; 

Of Giants tyrannic, whose tcdismans strong 
Have power to charm the fair ladies asttay; 

Of couiteous \ntghts, & of high metded steeds, 

Of fotests enchanted, and marvelous streams, 

Of bridges, & castles, & desperate deeds. 

Of magical curses, & fair ladied screams. 

Of captures, & rescues, & mutual loves. 

Of blisses aboundmg in fair ladies' bowers. 

Of muimunng Music, melodious groves. 

And beauty rcclmed on a pillow of flowers . . . 

On the face of it this seems a compact and conventional catalog 
of a few romances. And concermng the bizarre and formidable 
schedule, Miss Lowell duly said: ‘What the fairy tales were of 
which Mathew speaks we can have no idea. Either they have 
perished, or they existed merely in conversation, or they are a 
heightened allusion to the Shell poem.’®“ This last surmise was 
quite accurate. It is now known that ‘Keats did not compose ro- 
mantic tales at this period, but he did read them with Mathew and 
we suspect reacted to them very much as Mathew did.’ In Mathew’s 
own words, Keats ‘used to spend many evenings in readmg to 
me.’ It was this habit which underlies Mathew’s ‘Lines.’ 
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His reply to Keats, his pointed allusion to ‘strange tales of the 
elf and the fay,’ is indeed a heightened allusion— not to, but 
through, the ‘Shell Stanzas’— to Keats’ source, a portion of Wie- 
land’s romance. Not only did Mathew unerrmgly recognize the 
source of Keats’ strange fairy lore; every element italicized m his 
‘Lines’ (and I count at least 23 in the first ii verses) occurs in paral- 
lel sequence m the self-same Canto iii of Oberon from which Keats 
had derived the fairy canopy, suggestions for the peculiar fairy 
music, and some at least of his chivalric trappings. That canto, 
again j follows immediately (within three stanzas) upon the episode 
of the golden goblet, the spellbinding elf-horn, and Oberon’s tears, 
which we also saw in connection with Keats’ ‘Shell Stanzas.* But 
what was the tale to which Keats’ Oberon allusions had drawn 
Mathew? It was this. 

After t akin g leave of the sorrowful Oberon m the enchanted 
forest,* Sir Huon sees in a grove a number of ‘rich tents’ in whose 
shade (cf. ‘Shell Stanzas’) the Prince of Lebanon and a score of 
courteous \ntghts are restmg (in, 1-3). The Prince tells Huon that 
the fierce giant AngulafEer had captured the lovely lady Angela, 
Lebanon’s bride; that the giant is invmcible by virtue of a powerful 
talisman which he had stolen from a dwarf (in, 5) . Huon resolves 
single-handed to undertake the desperate deed, the rescue of the 
immured damsel (in, 13). Mountmg his steed, he rides to the 
giant’s castle, crosses the diom-bndge guarded by enchanted 
warders, and is seen by the lady. She tells Huon how a miiaculous, 
magic spell or curse caused the giant to sleep whenever he offered 
violence, and urges Huon to seize the ring and slay the giant (in, 
19-26). Huon retrieves the talisman but awakes Angulaffer, while 
Angela flees with pieremg screams (in, 32). By virtue of the ring, 
Huon slays the monster and is welcomed mto her bower by the 
amorous damsel (m, 38-42). But the chaste knight merely releases 
her and the other captured ladies, takes his leave, and soon dis- 

•Here, as dsewhere, the italics are used to help the reader grasp the verbal 
and conceptual parallels 
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covers Oberon’s canopy in the musical grove (ni, 56). After the 
music of the heavenly spirits has become mute, Huon m a dream 
perceives himself beside a most marvelous stream (ni, 60). He sees 
and falls in love with a goddess-bke maiden who is torn from his 
arms in a fearful storm and sinks shrtel^tng mto the waves (in, 
63). Huon, agomzed, at length awakes. 

Now reread the jErst eleven of Mathew’s ‘Lmes.’ That episde, we 
know, was a reply to two, probably three, poems by Keats and 
echoes phrases from them. And Keats’ allusions to Oberon and 
Titania (which we traced chiefly to this Canto ni of Wieland’s 
romance) elicited from Mathew, to whom Keats ‘used to spend 
many evemngs reading,’ the lines contaimng a lengthy, almost pre- 
cisely parallel sequence of exact and circumstantial allusions. Every 
one of them occurs m the identical canto previously alluded to by 
Keats. And of the lengthy sequence, comprising twenty-odd con- 
cepts or elements, exphcitly drawn from ‘strange tales of the elf 
and the fay’ and listed and described by Mathew, every one (though 
by no means of necessity so related) occurs m idenucal correlation, 
tone, color, and fashion m Oberon. Every single element is prease, 
even the fairy music that ‘melodious floats’ {Oberon m, 56) : Wie- 
land had likened it to the soughing of the wmd in the leaves of the 
grove and to the murmur of a brook; Mathew duly speaks of 
‘melodious groves’ and ‘murmuring music.’ 

The exact verbal echoes and long parallel pattern, which is 
nothing less than a summary of Canto ni of Oberon, are not idle 
chance. And in his sequel, throughout all the rest of his ‘Lines’ To a 
Poeticd Frtend, Mathew, stiU replying to Keats’ allusions, followed 
him faithfully to Cantos viii and ix of Oberon. For the first of these 
cantos had already left echoes m Keats’ ‘Shell Stanzas’ and very 
likely in To Some Ladtes. 

But this is how Mathew’s ‘Lines’ continue: 

12 And beauty rechned on a pillow of powers, * 

*Cf Rc^u 
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Oh where did thine infancy open its eyes, 

14 And who was the Nurse that attended thy spiing? 

For sure thou art exotic to these frigid skies; 

16 So splendid the song that thou lovest to sing. 

That assertion, in the hght of this study, is most significant. 

Perhaps thou hast traversed the glonous East,* 

18 And, hke the warm breath of luxurious gales 

That wander, mtd gardens of flowers, to feast, 

20 Art tinctured with every sweet that prevails. 

It IS not the climate, nor Nature around, 

22 It IS not thy nurse that attended thy youth, 

That give thee those bhsses that sweedy abound 
24 In magical powets to bless, and to soothe; 

OhI no, 'tis the Queen of those tegtons of (Wr,f 
26 The gay fields of fancy, thy spirit has bless’d; 

She cheiish’d thy childhood with fostering care, 

28 And nurtured her Boy with the mtl\ of her breast — 

She gave thee them, ere thou couldst wandei alone, 

30 And cheer’d in thy walks amid tenor and diead. 

She sung thee to sleep with a song of her own, 

32 And laid thy young limbs on her flowery bed. 

She gave thee those pinions, with which thou delightest 
34 Sublime o’er her boundless dominions to rove. 

The tongue too she gave thee, with which thou mvitest 
36 The ear to the stones of wonder and love. 

When evenmg shall free thee from Nature’s decays,^ J 
38 And free thee from study’s severest controul, 

OhI warm thee in Fancy’s enlivening rays, 

40 And wash the dark spots of disease “ from thy soul. 

* Cf. Huon. 

t C£ Titania 

t For Woodhouse’s notes, at the points indicated by 1 and 2 and see Appendix i, 
p. 317 £. I have also given there his prefetory remarks, as well as the text of the 
slightly revised version of To a Poetical Fnend which Mathew published in 1816 
in the European Magazine Into that version Mathew interpolated an additional 
stanza containing at least one mterestmg feature. 
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Ohl let not the spint of poesy sleep; 

42 Of fames and Gentt continue to tell; 

Nor suffer ihe innocent deer’s timid leap ® 

44 The wild bee to fright from her flowery bell.— 

G.F.M. 

Even the most cursory reading of Oberon vni, 67-79 34-6» 

shows that in these hnes Mathew was alluding pervasively to the 
scene of the birth of the infant Huonnet m Titania’s enchanted 
grotj where Rezia sinks as m a dream upon a pillow of roses. It 
was to this scene of Oberon that Keats had first alluded in ‘Shell 
Stanzas’ thus: 

So, when I am m a voluptuous vem, 

I pillow my head on the sweets of the rose.* 

Evidendy reminded by this allusion, Mathew had simply recalled 
Its source and elaborated. (Cf. Mathew 12-13, 22, 28, 32.) 
Indeed, excepting only Mathew’s two last lines, which echo two 
lines in Keats’ sonnet 0 Solitude, and exceptmg the plea for 
poetry in lines 37 If., Mathew’s entire piece is an exact and un- 
equivocal series of allusions to Cantos iii, vni, and ix of Wieland’s 
tale of wonder and love, the greater part of which has its setting 
in ‘the glorious East,’ and to which Keats had previously alluded. 

It IS obvious that Mathew in a fanciful tribute f identified Keats 
with Rezia’s infant, who is attended at birth not by the nurse but 
by Titania, and who is later abducted by her in the night of the 
hermit’s death. (Cf. Mathew’s ‘thy’: 14, 22, 26, 27-32.) And by her, 
by Wieland’s Titania, who is the ‘Queen of those regions of air,’ 
the infant was given to her three aerial spirits with the command: 

‘Haste 1 to my fav’rite bow’r this babe convey: 

There tend him as my new-born only son' 

So may this child the threaten’d danger shim.’ 

(oberon IX, 34) 

*Cf. p 60. 

i C£. Kcati’ earlier tiibute, ‘courteous Sir Knight’ in ‘Shell Stanzas.’ 
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The precise verbal echoes are significant. And m line 30 Mathew 
was dearly recalling Huon and Rezia’s terror and dread on dis- 
covering the infant’s absence after the hermit’s death. 

Moreover, Mathew’s hne 42, ‘fairies and Genii,’ is peculiarly 
revealing, for the hermit at first seems to the lovers 

. . . some kmd genius whose protecting grace 

Consoles their sorrow in this lonely place: 

Perchance ’ds Oberon . . . 

(oBERON VIII, 32) 

The ‘genius’ of a ‘place’ is a guardian spirit or benevolent daemon. 
And It is just that which distinguishes Wieland’s Oberon and 
Titama from all others. Keats and Mathew had realized this 
quickly m their reading of the ‘strange tales of the elf and the 
fay’ and of ‘wonder and love’ and ‘the glorious East.’ And with 
those tales, Mathew attests, Keats was dehghied, even as he was 
with the pinions and ‘tongue’ which Titama had given him. In 
that testimony there lay a wide meamng. 

Thus Keats’ mtense interest in Canto viii, with its hei milage 
and enchanted flowery grot in a dreamhke mountainous setting, 
began early. Mathew’s comment, ‘So splendid the song that thou 
lovest to smg,’ is significant. It leads one to beheve that elements 
m the settmg of To Some Ladies derived from the stanzas that 
immediately precede the childbirth scene.* Furtheimorc, it is note- 
worthy that the abducted infant is restored to Rezia in Canto xii, 
near the end of the romance, in that other visionary setting in the 
enchanted forest. For that triumphant fairy jubilee seems to have 
left some echoes m Keats’ mind when he rephed to the ‘Lmes’ in 
his own ‘Epistle’ To George Felton Mathew. 

But first, this much is clear: In the hght of Mathew’s lines 12-44, 
comprismg an exact rephea of highly exceptional features, yet in 

•Cf p. 62, note 
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identical correlation, found m Canto viii; and in the hght too of 
the circumstantial summary of Canto iii of Oheron m the first 
eleven of his verses, Matheiv’s ‘Lmes’ To a Poetical Fnend are unim- 
peachable evidence of what had happened. He and Keats had re- 
cently been reading Wieland’s celebrated romance together. They 
had been attracted by the chivalnc and fairy features of Canto in 
and the childbirth scene of Canto viii. Keats’ allusions to these 
scenes, in the poems addressed to Mathew and his cousins, were 
recognized immediately by Mathew, and led him to reply to Keats 
m heightened allusions to preasely the same episodes m Oberon. 
Now Mathew’s ‘Lines’ are a letter in verse from Keats’ most inti- 
mate friend of this period. That letter corroborates the internal evi- 
dence in Keats’ poems, which are connected with Mathew’s letter. 
That letter constitutes external evidence of Keats’ knowledge of 
Obeton at this early time. And that, as we shall see, lends Mathew’s 
verses their greatest significance. 


It has also been shown by Murry that Keats’ ‘Episde’ To George 
Felton Mathew, dated November 1815, m which Keats contmued 
to write of the conflict of medical studies and poetry, was m its 
turn a reply to Mathew’s ‘Lmes.’ ‘Too partial friend . . . Fain would 
I echo back each pleasant note,’ Keats replied. Addressmg Mathew 
as his brother m song, he alluded, if not too apdy, to the ‘brother 
Poets’ Beaumont and Fletcher, and later also to Chatterton, Shake- 
speare,’’^ Milton,* Burns, and the political heroes of Hunt’s Exami- 
ner. In writing this, his first verse Epistle, Keats seems to have 
been imitating such seventeenth-century poets as Wilham Browne. 
But also in his turn he alluded in some detail to Mathew’s ‘strange 
tales of the elf and the fay’ as if m comphance with the latter’s 
request ‘of fairies and Genu continue to tell.’ Along with Keats’ 

* To botli of whom, together with Obeion, Mathew had been alludmg 
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own earlier allusions to the childbirth scene, and along with 
Mathew’s extended allusions to Canto viii with its enchanted 
setting on Titania’s sequestered isle, it is impoitant now to bear 
that request in mind. 

For now Keats writes. ‘Fam would I follow thee Past each hori- 
zon of fine poesy.’ And after alluding to three mythological figures, 
he adds: 

Or again witness what with thee Vve seen, 

K 36 The dew by fairy feet swept from the green, 

After a night of some quaint jubilee 
38 Which every elf and fay had come to see: 

When blight pocesstons too\ their airy match 
30 Beneath the curved moon's iitumphal arch. 

(to GEORGE FELTON MATHEW, 25-30) 

There the streaming imagery pauses momentarily while Keats 
mterpolates his lament that he cannot ‘each passing moment give 
To the coy muse,’ who, he says (much as in 0 Solitude) ^ would 
not live with him ‘m this dark aty.’ If ever she ‘be kind’ again, 
he adds, it must be 

whene’er I find 

37 Some flowery spot, sequestered, wild, lomantic. 

That often must have seen a poet frantic. 

He goes on to describe this suggestive spot, as one where oaks and 
sundry flowers grow, where there is a stream, and a covert inhabited 
by nightingales, and a ’sylvan roof — natural imagery evidently 
recollected in part at least from personal experience of the familiar 
countryside — ^to which is suddenly added what seems a typical ro- 
mantic ’ruin, dar\ and gloomy! 

Was there any connection in his mind between that ‘flowery spot, 
sequester’d, wild, romantic,’ this ‘ruin dark and gloomy,’ and the 
mterrupted train of thought of the ‘elf and fay’— to which Mathew 
had just been aUudmg in terms of Canto vin of Oberon? I t-hinlr 
there was : that the train of thought was merely interrupted but not 
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broken. In view of Keats’ rose pillow in the ‘Shell Stanzas,’ of 
Mathew’s allusions to the ‘Queen of those regions of air,’ and par- 
ticularly of his request ‘Of fairies and Gemi continue to tell,’ I 
suspect that the fairies and setting m Keats’ obhgmg reply were 
not from Shakespeare’s play.’^ For it is significant that the pictures 
in Keats’ reply to Mathew do not correspond to those in the comedy, 
whereas his entire sequence reappears m Cantos viii and xii of 
Oheron, m close connection with the childbirth scene and ‘forests 
enchanted.’ In view of Keats’ exphcit desire to ‘echo back each 
pleasant note’ from Mathew’s ‘Lmes,’ more narrow scrutmy here 
may prove fruitful. 

In September i8i6, m the verse Epistle To .. . Clar\e, Keats 
mentioned the ‘sequester’d haunts of gay Titama.’ It is noteworthy 
that that very phrase (nowhere occurring m the play) appears in 
Oberon (iii, 4) : ‘sequester’d haunts’ describes the grove of the rich 
tents, which we saw m conjunction with the ‘Shell Stanzas.’ But 
now, in Keats’ reply to Mathew’s letter, he saw a ‘flowery spot, 
sequestei’d, wild, romantic,’ and I think Titama was still hovering 
mvisible in the offing. For the childbirth takes place in her flowery 
elfin grot with its ‘sequester’d throne.’ And that grot is located in 
just such a spot as Keats desciibed. 

The setting, it will be remembered, is an Elysian garden so beauti- 
ful in Its shadowy silence that it leads the lovers to think their 
sorrow is being consoled by ‘some kind gemus . . . m this lonely 
place.’ It is not merely shadowy because of the sylvan roof.f It is 
not merely full of streams and flowers, oaks and firs and exotic 
fruit trees, and nightmgales and sylphs. Its setting is hke the 

* Because of the bickering of the fairy rulers in MND, who 'never meet . . . 
But they do square, that all their elves, for fear’ creep mto acorn cups and hide, 
there is no fauy jubilee attended by every elf and fay Nor are there any bright 
processions in triumphant march beneath the moon during or after such jubilee. 
At best there is but one implicit suggestion for such a scene after the play is 
over®* Agam, if thcie are floweiy spots m the play, they are ‘a league without 
the town’ and frequented by ‘a crew of patches, rude mechamcals’ who disturb 
Titania’s slumber — surely in no settmg ‘sequester’d, wild, romantic’ 

^ Cf Oberon viii, 50 the forest trees, like ‘aich’d embow’ring roofs.’ 
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imagery of To Some Ladies, and also like the sequel to line 36 of 
Keats’ ‘Epistle’ To .. . Mathew: the ‘flowery spot, sequester’d, wild, 
romantic’ that leads deviously to the ‘ruin, dark and gloomy.’ For 
Titania’s mountam-girt paradise lies high up amid the dar\ gloomy 
ruins of shattered chfFs, m a visibly wild and romantic spot, haunted 
by daemons and inaccessible.* In its midst, 

. . . the shelt’nng cliffs between, 

Stood the lov’d grotto, her sequester'd throne . . . 

(viii, 65) 

and the ‘flowery bed’ where the infant is boin. And the similar 
correlation of features in Keats’ Epistle is revealing. 

The lonely paradise that is ‘far, far away’ had been created by 
the enchantment of Titania (who is both fairy and gemus) when 
the penanced elfin queen had become surfeited with grief. But 
while the sorrow of banishment by her beloved lord grips her. 

Loath’d are the fairy sports — she turns in scorn 
From dances glittering to the moonhght ray. 

And that picture, recalling the traditional folk-fairy spoils, appears 
side by side in Canto viii with the other italicized imagery. Thus 
the whole complex appears on adjoining pages, even as in Keats’ 
‘Episde.’ That circumstance, the reappearance of much the same 
imagery in similar configuration, leads one to believe tliat Keats 
had heeded Mathew’s request, ‘Of fairies and Genii continue to 
tell, and that he did so in teims of Wieland’s Tilania, who is both 
of these. In the hght of Keats’ explicit ‘fain would I follow thee 
Past each horizon of fine poesy; Fam would I echo back each 
pleasant note’ it is not surprising. 

*Amid ‘the wild unknown’ of a ‘lonely-tow’unR island Pil’d up with 
monstrous ruins height on height,’ and beneath the 'gloomy clouds’ that make it 
more forbidding, the penanced Titania lies grief -stiickcn and ‘loathes the cliffs and 
<Mr^ oenhadowing height" (vni, 60 and 64) The compactness of this imagery is 
notewo^y And it appears just before the childbirth scene of Matlicw’s ‘Lines,’ to 
which Keats was replymg 
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Evidently, too, Mathew’s request and his allusion to ‘forests en- 
chanted’ led Keats’ thought to Oberon’s enchanted forest. There, 
when Titania’s soirow is ended by her reunion with the daemon 
king, the lovers who had brought this about are welcomed with a 
most quaint nocturnal jubilee ‘which every elf and fay’ and aenal 
spirit, too, had reason to come to see. That iridescent scene, visibly 
enacted in Canto xii of Oberon, seems to have suggested Keats’ 
lines 28-30. The airy march of aerial spirits and others, the gleaming 
bridal procession beneath the moon, celebrates the lovers’ triumph 
and enters the diaphanous palace of the daemon rulers amid the 
dancing and jubilation and angehc songs of all their attendants. 
That picture seems to have been evoked m Keats’ memory by 
Mathew’s allusions to the ‘infant’ and ‘pinions’ and ‘forests en- 
chanted.’ For the child boin in Titania’s grot is restored to its 
mother by aerial spirits who descend from the sky m that jubilee 
in the forest. Thus evidently the enchanted forest came to telescope 
with the scene in Titania’s sequestered paradise: the child was the 
link between them. Such fusing of recollections from the romance 
is evident for only the first time here. One or another of the same 
scenes leappeai visibly in Keats’ later poems.* 


‘Nor e’er will the music of Oberon die,’ Keats had said early. 
Mathew spoke of it, among the reveahng allusions to Wieland’s 
romance which constitute his ‘Lines,’ as ‘So splendid the song that 
thou lovest to sing.’ These phrases are as tellmg as ‘Queen of those 
regions of air’ and ‘Of fames and Genu continue to tell.’ The 
daemonic overtones m these latter concepts distmguish Wieland’s 
Oberon and Titania from Shakespeare’s and indicate Keats’ early 
awareness of the difference. The series of poetical exchanges that 
culminated in Keats’ ‘Epistle’ To George Felton Mathew, had from 

•For some further echoes from Mathew’s ‘Lmcs’ m Keats’ ‘Epistle’ To George 
Felton Mathew, sec Appendix i, p 319 
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the first been marked by allusions to Wieland’s ‘tales of wonder 
and love.’ In Keats’ phrase ‘What with thee I’ve seen,’ together 
with the ingredients in Mathew’s verse epistle to him, lies the two- 
fold testimony, the extensive internal and external evidence, that 
Keats had read Oberon with Mathew, probably during or not long 
before the summer of 1815.* 

*For further discussion of this point and the connection with Charles Cowden 
Clarke, sec Appendix n, p. 321. 
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During i8i6 Keats gradually grew away from Mathew and the 
sentimentahsm of his circle But although he formed new friend- 
ships which helped the ‘horizon of fine poesy’ to expand rapidly, 
he did not free himself from the spell of Wieland’s romance. In- 
stead, upon his release in July from medical studies, that spell 
became much more powerful as the poet m him became self-con- 
saous and at length dominant. 

For a time, as his poems show, he remained sensitive to the more 
obvious chivalric and fairy features of Oberon. Litde by little, how- 
ever, he began to realize its deeper suggestiveness. He had early 
differentiated the Shakespearean garden fairies from Wicland’s 
subder creatures: aerial spirits or sylphs ruled visibly by an Oberon 
who reigns over the daemons m all nature’s elements, earth and 
air, fire and water.* And as Keats’ mind repeatedly reverted to the 
sources of poetic inspiration and the nature and function of the 
poetic art, it was drawn as though irresistibly to Titania’s moun- 
tainous isle, instinct with spirits, natural imagery, and mysticism. 
Poem after poem reveals this preoccupation. 

In the first of the pertinent pieces of i8i6 some faint echoes 
from Titania’s forest hermitage can be heard. In Cdtdore, the frag- 
mentary ‘tale of chivalry’ written m April or May m the manner 
of Leigh Hunt, reminiscences from Wicland’s tale of chivalry seem 
to have begun to stream in the wake of a suggestive simile. ‘Sweet 

*It w.'is not by cliance that m To Some Ladies Keats wrote of ‘sylphs’ and 
nightingales and thereby reminded Mathew of Oberon, that in the ‘Shell Stan 2 !as’ 
in alluding to the romance, Keats spoke of ‘spirits of heaven’, or that to Clarke 
he mentioned ‘Oberon’ and ‘fairy land’ and ‘creatures floatmg.’ 
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as blue heavens oer enchanted isles’ Keats wrote. And without 
pause he continued as in a reverie; 

K 152 Softly the bteezes pom the forest came, 

Softly they blew aside the taper’s flame; 

154 Clear was the song pom Philomel’s far bowei. 
Grateful the mcense from the lime-tree flower; 

156 Mysterious, wild, the far heard trumpet’s tone; 

Lovely the moon in ether, all alone: 

158 Sweet too the converse of these happy mortals. 

As that of busy spirits . . . 

(cALmoRE, 15 1-9) 

This cluster, with its curious configuration, daemonic undertones, 
and verbal echoes in a tale of chivalry, is not, I think, mere chance. 
It is explamed by the concept ‘blue heavens o’er enchanted isles.’ 
And it resembles echoes we heard as early as To Some Ladies,* 
For Keats’ mmd seems once agam to have wandered to Titama’s 
haunts when the phrase ‘enchanted isles’ flashed on his inner eye. 
Titania’s is an enchanted isle: a ‘fairy land’ that makes Rezia think 
she had never seen ‘the heaven so blue' I {Oberon viii, 12.) On that 
isle is the grot of the childbirth scene of Mathew’s ‘Lmes,’ Titania’s 
far bower and 

. . . her sequester’d throne; 

Whence, from the grove, by whispering rnght-winds blown, t 
Sop notes seraphic flow’d . . . 

(oberon viii, 65) 

These notes are the ‘converse’ and sweet songs, heard afar from 
this bower by the mortal lovers. It is the music of Titania’s busy 
spirits, mto whose cavern, that 'mysterious spot’ with its pillow of 
roses, Rezia wanders thiough ‘opemng flow'rs’ that ‘breathe fresh 
incense’ on the morning her infant is born.t The verbal echoes 

• See p 62, note 
tCf. K 15a. 

tC£. Oieroa vm, 68-9. To the very next stanzas Mathew had alluded in hu 
‘Lines,’ as Keats had in the ‘Shell Stanaas ’ 
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hint that Keats’ closely similar imagery was not coincidence. The 
similar correlation, in a compact cluster which he and Madaew 
had recently read in a tale of chivalry, reveals, I thinV, the remi- 
niscence. 

In that same month, beginmng on 21 May 1816, while Keats was 
still walking the hospitals, the fairy tale, or ‘song that thou lovest 
to smg,’ came to life for five mghts in Benjamin Thompson’s 
adaptation: 0 heron's Oath, or the Paladm and the Pnncess. This 
was at Druiy Lane Theatei, not far from the medical school. One 
wonders whether Keats was in the audience, attracted by what for 
him must already have been a magnetic title ^ 

The next month, June i8i6, in the fifth sonnet. To a Fnend Who 
Sent Me Some Roses, he alluded to a clear feature in the same 
portion of Oberon as that above. In this sonnet Keats told Charles 
Wells of having rambled m the fields; and that personal experi- 
ence he interwove characteristically with literary recollections. For 
he wrote that he had walked at dawn, the hour when 

Adventurous knights take up their dinted shields: 

I saw the sweetest flower wild nature yields, 

A fresh-blown mus\-^ose; ’twas the first that threw 
Its sweets upon the summer: graceful it grew 
As IS the wand that queen Titama wields . . . 

But one may well ask; Where does Titania wield a floral wand? 
In Shakespeare’s play the musk-rose appears on the flowery bank 
and in the scene where Titania sticks that flower m Bottom’s ass’ 
head. Yet Shakespeare’s Titania does not boast a wand. What, then, 
could have led Keats to link a bouquet of roses with a fairy wand? 
The flowers he had received evidently reminded him of the musk- 
rose he had seen, which promptly recalled Shakespeare’s queen. 
She evoked Wieland’s Titania who, quite unhke Shakespeare’s, is 
always attended by the fragrance and vision of but one flower — 
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the rose: as in the enchanted grot where Rezia rechned and where 
she IS put to sleep by a sprig of roses; particularly when with her 
wand, "with rosy branch Tttanta sofdy swept [Rezia’s] haK-shut 
eyes’ (ix, 33). Keats must have recalled this. And by a simple but 
eminendy characteristic tram of associations, a bouquet of roses 
evoked m his weavmg thought the ‘wand that queen Titania 
wields’ in the German romance. 

Verbal associations and association of ideas, mdeed, are apparent 
in many of Keats’ poems. In conjunction with the ‘Shell Stanzas,' 
we saw Oberon’s hly wand, with which the spell of the horn is 
broken. But now, two months after the rose sonnet above, m the 
August 1816 ‘Episde,’ To My Brother George, the lily and the rose 
are exphcidy link ed. ‘For there the hly, and the musk-rore, sighing, 
Are emblems true of hapless lot^ers dying,’ Keats now says (hues 
89-90). If there is a shght variation m key, in Oberon the flowers 
are emblems of the guardian spirits of the true lovers.* 

Moreover, this ‘Episde’ contains other reminiscences of Wieland’s 
romance. Written at Margate, where he had gone shoitly after he 
had been hberated from medical school, the ‘Episde’ to his bi other 
reveals Keats’ driving poetical aspirations and his mtense self-q^ues- 
tionmg as to his future. It is one of his earliest attempts to express 
his conception of the nature, functions, and inspiration of the Poet. 

At the outset Keats reverts to experiences of the recent past: ‘Full 
many a dreary hour have I past . . And, as in two of the Mathew 
poems, he regrets the ‘seasons when I’ve thought No spherey 
strains by me could e’er be caught,’ and that, though amid nature, 
he would never vsrrite greatly, or see visions, or tell ‘Some tale of 
love and arms in time of old’ (lines 1-18). But then associations 
begm to stream. For immediately he says: 

But there arc times, when those that love the bay, 

Fly from all sorrowing far, far away; 

*Cf also* Trom [Titania’s'I check the mtheting roses fell’ (ix, 32) m the 
stanza just before she wields her wand over Rezia 
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A sudden glow comes on them, naught they see 
In water, earth, or air, but poesy. 

(hues 19-23) 

This, bs earhest allusion to the elements, is yet more tellmg m the 
hght o£ Titama’s penance. For Oberon swore 

Never in water, or m air, again. 

Or flow’ry grovM . . . 

to meet his queen. Those lines occur m Canto vni, 57, m the rocky 
isle toweling above the sea, the isle to wbch Titama, sorrowmg, 
had flown ‘far, far away,’ as in the ‘Shell Stanzas.’ Led by memories 
of the Mathew period evidently, and possibly by the suggestively 
similar scenery at Margate, Keats’ mind was soil hovermg about the 
German poem"'' 

In his next hnes he explams that Spenser had taught Leigh Hunt 
that ‘when a Poet is in such a trance. In air he sees white coursers 
paw, and piancc, Bestridden of gay kmghts’ That what other 
mortals thmk lightning is but the opemng of ‘their wide portal’ 
by the warder, whose trumpet 1 caches ‘naught on earth but Poet’s 
ear’ (lines 23-32). Keats’ early interest in, and the source of tbs 
mythopoetic naturalism are noteworthy. But now his embroidermg 
imagination adds other features, as he says: 

When tlicse enchanted portals open wide, 

And through the hght the horsemen swiftly ghde. 

The Poet’s eye can icach those golden halls. 

And view the glory of their festweds 
Their ladies fail, that in the distance seem 
Fit for the silv’nng of a seraph's dream. 

Their lich brtmm’d goblets, that incessant tun 
Like the bright spots that move about the sim; 

*Cf the sonnet to his brother, also written at Margate, with its allusions to 
Cynthia fm Ovid, Titania], the ‘wonders o£ the sky and sea,’ and its suggestive 
"rocks* and ‘caves,’ all links, these. 
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And, when upheld, the wine from each bright jar 
Pours with the lustre of a falhng star . - . 

(hues 33-42) 


We saw in connection with the ‘Shell Stanzas’ that Oberon gives 
Sir Huon his rich goblet that fills itself with fairy wine. And that 
‘goblet never dries’ (iv, 34). In the hght of that goblet, and the 
allusion to the elements above, and also the sorrowing of the flymg 
Titama, was Keats* musing upon the dreamhkt festival at the 
end of Oberon, where Titama and the daemon kmg meet again, f 
In that mdescent scene the hovering fairy palace (halls) appears 
beneath the silver moon; its ‘golden gates expand’ by enchantment; 
and the aerial spirits, m the guise of fairest damsels and ‘ ’mid the 
songs of that angelic band,’ emerge to welcome the true lovers to 
the halls of the ruler of the sky.^ Of this scene Keats’ imagery seems 
a reminiscence. And his transition from Spenser to Wieland was 
natural; it appears to have occurred previously m his mind.® 
Moreover, in the ‘Episde,’ after writmg of ‘These wonders strange 
. . . and many more, Whose head is pregnant with poetic lore,’ 
wonders of the sea (the daemomc element water) and the ‘revelries 
and mysteries of mght’ and sky (the element of air), Keats muses 
on ‘the hving pleasures of the bard’ and ‘posterity’s award’ and 
his influence upon human kind. Amidst this occur the lines ‘For 
there the lily, and the musk-rose, sighing. Are emblems true of 
hapless lovers’ m the manner of Oberon above. Then, but a dozen 
lines later, the poet takes leave of earth: 


‘. . . Fair world, adieu' 

Thy dales, and hills, are fading from my view 
Swiftly 7 mount, upon wide spreading pinions. 
Far from the narrow bounds of thy dominions. 
Full joy I feel, while thus I cleave the air . . .’ 

(lines 103-7) 

•While recalling a phrase from Pope. 

I Cf the oath above, a link between the two scenes 
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That vision of the unearthly soaring po-wer of the poet’s imagina- 
tion, in the manner of the soarmg kmg and queen of the daemons 
of the elements (first pointed out by Mathew. ‘She gave thee those 
pinions’), anticipates by some months a yet more reveahng con- 
ception in The Poet. That poem, as well as the imagery of the 
‘Epistle’ above, estabhshes the close connection between Keats’ 
interest in O heron, his new animistic and mythopoetic conception 
of nature, and his repeated use of daemonic machmery and images. 
That use, distinct from but possibly sanctioned by Coleridge’s ex- 
ample, appears m the verse letter to George for only the first time. 
In more ways than one, therefore, the ‘Episde,’ To My Brother 
George is a milestone. 


The next months were crucial and deeply excitmg for Keats. 
Having gradually determmed to devote himself to poetry, by chance 
he had agam become mtimate with Cowden Clarke. With him 
Keats had read various seventeenth-century poets. Chapman’s 
Homer, the verse of Leigh Hunt, and, probably, more poetry of 
Wordsworth — whose greatness Hunt, the mtimate of Clarke, had 
lately come to perceive.* Through Clarke, Keats met Hunt evi- 
dendy in October or November; and through Hunt or Clarke he 
soon met the dynamic and self-assertive hero o£ the Elgin Marbles, 
the painter Haydon. By all these experiences and all these and 
other new friends, he was profoundly stirred and inspired. In 
October he produced his first great poem, the sonnet On first 
looking into Chapman's Homer. Shordy thereafter, his life work 

* Keats’ earliest allusion to a poem o£ Wordsworth’s occurs, as we saw, in. O 
Solitude, of Oct 1815, In the Specimen of an Induction (of March or April 1816) 
he had written the line ‘my heart with pleasure dance’ in obvious recollection of 
Wordsworth’s joy in the Daffodils And on 19 Nov. 1816, Keats wrote the sonnet 
‘Great Spirits Now on Earth Are Sojourning,’ which he sent to Haydon and in 
which he also paid tribute to Wordsworth’s commandmg gemus. How much of 
his poetry Keats had read by this date it is impossible to say But either from 
Wordsworth or Hunt, as well as from Spenser, he had earlier learned to see in 
nature a primary source of inspiration for poetry 
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deaded upon, he reverted to thoughts which he had expressed in 
the ‘Episde’ to his brother and which he now developed further. 

In November to December 1816, m that first part of Sleep and 
Poetry which envisages the nature and mspiration, the stufi and 
the realms of poetry, his art suddenly reached a new intensity of 
msight and expression. Almost at the outset he asked: What is 
‘More full of visions than a high romance?’ (line 10). Then, for 
eight hnes, with no idle fancy, he mused upon Sleep, which en- 
livens ‘all the cheerful eyes That glance so brighdy at the new sun- 
rise’ (Ime 18). Then he asks: ‘But what is higher beyond thought 
than thee? Fresher than berries of a mountain tree?’ (lines 19-20). 
Poet that he is, gropmg for images, he reaches higher and higher 
for symbols to render the very essence of Poetry. For Poetry, he 
says (and let us read carefully) : 

K24 ... has a glory, and nought else can share it: 

The thought thereof is awful, sweet, and Ao/y,* 

26 Chacing away all woildliness and folly, 

Coming sometimes hkc fearful claps of thunder, 

28 Or the low rumblings earth’s regions under; f 
And sometimes like a gentle whispering 
30 Of all the secrets of some wond’rous thing 
That breathes about us in the vacant car; 

32 So that we look around with prying stare. 

Perhaps to see shapes of light, t aened lymning, 

34 And catch soft floatings from a faint-heaid hymning; 

To see the laurel wreath, on high suspended, 

36 That IS to crown our name when life is ended. § 
Sometimes it gives a glory to the voice, 

38 And from the heart up-spnngs, ‘Rejoice! rejoice!’ 

Sounds which will reach the Framer of all things, 

40 And die away in ardent mutterings. 

No one who once the gloiious sun has seen. 


* Religion 
t Elemental 


t Daemonic 
§ Immortality. 
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42 And all the clouds, and felt hts bosom clean 

For hts great MaJ^et’s presence, but must know 
44 What ’tis I mean, and ]eel his bemg glow 
Therefore no insult will I give hts spirit, 

46 By telling what he sees from native merit. 

O Poesyl for thee I hold my pen 
48 That am not yet a glonous dentzen 

Of thy wtde heaven — Should I rather hj^eel 
50 Upon some mountain-top until I feel 

A glowing splendour round about me hung, 

52 And echo back the voice of thine own tongue? 

O Poesy! for thee I grasp my pen 
54 That am not yet a glonous denizen 

Of thy wide heaven; yet, to my ardent prayer, 

56 Yield from thy sanctuary some clear air, 

Smoothed for mtoxication by the breath 
58 Of flowering bays, that 1 may die a death 
Of luxury, and my young spirit follow 
5 o The morning sun-beams to the great Apollo* 

Like a fresh sacrifice; or, if I can 'bear 
62 The o’erwhelming sweets, ’twill bring to me the fair 
Visions of all places: a bowery noo\ 

64 Will be elysium — an eternal book 

Whence I may copy many a lovely saymg 
66 About the leaves, and flowers — about the playing 
Of nymphs m woods, and fountains; and the shade 
68 Keeping a silence round a sleeping maid; 

And many a verse from so strange influence 
70 That we must ever wonder how, and whence 
It came. Also imaginings will hover 
72 Round my fire-sidc, and haply there discover 
Vistas of solemn beauty, where I’d wander 
74 In happy silence, hke the clear Meander 

Through its lone vales; and where I found a spot 


♦The divine 
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76 Of awfullet shade, or an enchanted grot, 

Or a green hill o’erspread with chequered dress 
78 Of powers, and fearful from its loveliness, 

Write on my tablets dl that was peimitted, 

80 All that was for our human senses fitted. 

Then the events of this wide world I’d seize 
82 Like a strong giant, and my spirit teaze 
Till at Its shoulders it should proudly see 
84 Wings to find out an immortality. 

(hnes 24-84) 

I have given the whole passage, as it is one of the most revealing 
m all of Keats’ work. It lUiimmcs Endymion and, as we shall see, 
some of his greatest poems. 

Keats’ rehgious attitude toward Poetry was suggested, I think, by 
that of Wordsworth. In T intern Abbey the latter had described his 
transcendental experience thus: ‘We are laid asleep In body and 
become a hvmg soul.’ But the similarity of this rapt passiveness to 
the experience of Wieland’s hermit may well have awakened Keats 
to the significance of the hermit’s yearning vision of heaven and 
immortality. 

Keats’ excitement is revealed in the phrase ‘rejoice I rejoice 1 ’ This 
passage, excepting the sonnet on Chapman’s Homer, was the most 
vibrant poetry he had yet uttered. Still, the ‘many a verse from so 
strange influence’ need not make us ‘wonder how, and whence It 
came.’ The streaming of images in the creative process is trans- 
parent. We can observe the stops of his music, listen to what he had 
heard, and see what came of it. In his reaching after the ineffable, 
Keats, while sensing the ultimate mystery (K70), must himself 
have been conscious that he had identified himself with Wieland’s 
hermit. That he was echoing ‘back the voice’ of that sage’s ‘own 
tongue’; that Oberon no less than nature was the ‘book Whence I 
may copy many a lovely saying.’ The identical correlation of setting 
(mountain-top), time (dawn, sunrise), and all the concepts, moods, 
sensations, and imagery itahcized serve to answer, chapter and 
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verse, Keats’ initial question: ‘What is more full of visions than a 
high romance?’ Transparently that high romance was Oberon; the 
chapter. Canto viiij the verses, chiefly stanzas 12-14, 24-8, 64-5, and 
68-9. It IS the self-same portion of the romance from which we 
caught echoes as early as To Some Ladies, the ‘Shell Stanzas,’ 
Mathew’s ‘Lmes,’ Keats’ reply, Calidore and the rose sonnet To a 
Fnend.* 

A reading of the itahcized imagery reveals that the ‘sanctuary’ 
of Poesy which Keats here visioned (K56) is Titama’s 'shnne of 
lonehness’ (vin, i), her enchanted ‘Elysium’ (vin, 64). In its clear 
mountam air the hermit had found a refuge from worldhness and 
folly, ‘Lost to the world, its miseries ... A childish dream’ (viii, 
24), after his loved ones had died And in that lovely sacred spot, 
haunted mysteriously by Titama’s aerial bemgs, his spirit had been 
gradually restored by the power of nature’s beauty. Gradually puri- 
fied of earth’s slow stain, he had, on the mountain-top at sunrise, 
at last achieved mystical communion with God and his blessed 
loved ones in heaven and felt himself, while still on earth, a glon- 
ous denizen of their invisible world. In that same lonely vale, more- 
over, stood Titania’s enchanted grot, into which Rezia wanders and 
from which the angelic music issues. 

Though Keats had known its magic early, here in Sleep and Poetry 
he transformed it to his purpose for the first time. Idenufymg the 
hermit’s mystical commumon with God and the daemomc world, 
with the visionary sensations of Poesy, Keats wrought poetry before 
our very eyes. In this poem is visible for the first time the kindling 
effect upon him of the hermit’s vision of the beauty of the divme 
m created nature, of daemomcally animated nature and its con- 
soling and spiritualizing power. Some of the ideas Keats may also 
have found m Wordsworth. But the long parallels both verbal and 
conceptual; the identical twofold imagery; the innumerable allu- 
sions; and the curious, perhaps subconscious, adrmssion in line 65 

•Canto vnr, of great importance to Keats, is summarized on p 39 above. 
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of his reflected vision reveal his deep fascination for Wieland’s 
romance. The elements m common are italiazed. If they are read 
consecutively, it will be seen how they directed his vision. They arc 
many and multifarious, yet m virtually identical correlation. But 
Keats was not plagiarizing. Steeped m Oheron, he absorbed and 
transmuted its imagery and natural and supernatural ingredients 
repeatedly and ever more profoundly. He re-created what he wanted 
m the ‘ever-changing tale’ and fitted the fragments into patterns of 
his own conceivmg. We can watch him at work. The densest 
stanzas of Oheron will serve to illustrate the process here. 

This is how Sotheby had rendered the hermit’s dream: 

Now, bow’d with years, his lov’d companion died — K 58, 36 * 

Alone remam’d the hermit, yet the more 
His spiut turn’d to that celesticd shore, K 59 

Where all he lov’d did with their God reside — K 54, 48 

There dwelt his soul — a wandering stranger here — 

’Mid the still mght when objects disappear, 

And bodies, as external senses die, 

In their first nothing seem again to he, 

Oft on his cheek he felt a breathing spirit near. K 31 

Then his haii-slumbering ears in trance perceive^ 

With shuddering rapture heard, the groves among, 

Angelic hai monies at distance sung, K 34 

For him the inexpressive chorus weave: 

And as he lists he feels earth’s slender wall, K 44 

That parts him from his friends, about to fall: 

His spirit swells, a -flame celestial bright 

Bums in his breast, while rob’d in heavenly light 

Shapes of the viewless world his soul responsive call. K 33 

These yet remain, when sofdy laid in sleep 

His eyelids close, and m the morning rays K x8, 60 

•These references arc to verbal and conceptual parallels appearing in Keats’ 
lines above. 

t Sleep and Poetry and Visions. 
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When the wide world its theatre displays, 

Still o’er his sense the warbled echos sweep; K 34, 52 

A soul-felt glance of heavenly joy supreme K 38 

Gilds all around, the groves and mountains gleam; K 20, 50 

And, over all, he sees the form dtvtne, K 39 

The Uncteated m his creatures shtne. 

Bright as tn drops of dew the suns reflected beam. K41-3; 58-60 

Thus imperceptibly did heaven and earth K 49 

United m his soul together run: 

Hts sptnt brightens like an inward sun; K 51, 44 

Far from the dissonance of mortal birth, K 26, 42 

From passion’s turmoil, in this holy gloom K 25 

Joys that await the blest his soul illume. K 62, 44, 38 

Who locks my daring hp with viewless seal. 

Lest aught ine§able its warmth reveal? K40 

Mute o’er th’ abyss 7 bend — man dares no more pre- K 79-80 
sume. 

(oBERON vni, 25-8) 


The faint aerial music at sunrise in an Elysium on a mountain-top; 
the hovering shapes of the invisible world of nature, breathmg upon 
the half-conscious hermit who, in sleep, yearns like the poet for 
immortahty in a dream-vision; the sunrise and immanence of God 
and consequent sense of spiritual exaltation, purification, supreme 
joy, and immortality; the glory and holiness and awful brightness 
that admittedly become unutterable: these components and their 
disposition are identical in Oberon and in Sleep and Poetry. They 
occur in an extensive, yet similarly compact, parallel complex. The 
parallels in Keats, while they are subde, are transparent, circum- 
stantial, minute. They indicate the reminiscent nature of the cre- 
ative process and will repay sensitive study.* 

And yet if time and place, spirit and matter and form and even 

*I have indicated the verbal echoes and conceptual parallels by cross references 
The reader who would see other fragments rdntegrated by Keats, will find them 
in Oberon vin, particularly 61 and 70-71. 
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words are closely similar to Wieland’s poem, and the visionaiy com- 
plex IS clearly derivative, still Sleep and Poetry is a poem o£ a qmte 
different sort. It is an attempt to convey in poetical images Keats’ 
conception of the intense or ecstatic poetical experience. And that 
experience — ‘what ’tis I mean’ — ^resembles a dream-vision in sleep. 
It IS to him what mystical communion with God is to the hermit. 
Havmg saturated himself m Wieland’s romance, Keats expressed 
himself m symbols derived chiefly from a compact cluster of images 
depictmg the hermit’s experience of ultimate (dream) vision, the 
spirit world, and God. Keats used these same symbols, used this 
same passage repeatedly, alluded to it exphcidy in various later 
works, and mterwove threads of it into the very heart of Endymion 
and a half dozen other poems. It enabled him, who was groping 
after a mode of communicating his exalted sensations, to achieve 
a new intensity of perception and utterance. At the same time this, 
like other portions of Oberon, was capable of assimilation mto vari- 
ous patterns new and strange. Keats transformed it so subtly that 
even Colvin overlooked his profound indebtedness to Sotheby’s 
translation. 

There are more vestiges of Oberon in Sleep and Poetry. The 
two most important are Titama’s enchanted grot and another 
passage, both of which throw additional light upon the creative 
process and the extreme sensitivity of Keats’ peiception. We saw 
that Titania had flown far, far away to ‘this sequestered scene’ be- 
cause the ‘Monarch swore Never in water, or in air, again, Or 
flow’ry groves’ to meet her until she had done penance. And she 
flew to this gloomy isle, ‘pil’d up with monstrous ruins’ and crags 
in a wild and ‘dark O’ershadowing height,’ where she lay until 
surfeited with grief Then by her enchantment ‘A new Elysmm’ * 
arises, ‘three lovely sylphs appear Swift at her call,’ and the ‘lov’d 
grotto, her sequester’d throne’ appears in its midst. The enchanted 
grot 

• vin, 64 C£ K 64 above 
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Whence, from the grove, by whtspenng night-wmds blown, K 29, 31 

Soft notes seraphic flow’d: and oft by night 

O’er [the hermit] at rest, she pois’d her viewless flight, 

And bieath’d upon his cheek pure airs to earth unknown. K56 

(OBERON vm, 65) 

(Keats’ ‘sanctuary’ is the enchanted grot itself, his imagery shows.) 
And in her hour of need it is toward this fearful, flowery enchanted 
grot that Rezia ‘wanders on forlorn’ until she stops before this 
‘strange mysterious spot’ and ‘with nameless terror thrillmg o’er’ 
finally enters and sinks upon the pillow of roses and moss, as 
Mathew knew.* Then she falls asleep and as m a dream gives 
birth to her child with Titama’s aid. A glance back at Keats’ Lines 
63-78 with this imagery m mind, shows that he had wandered there 
once again too m musing of dreamlike poetic creation. 

One of the most famous passages in the cryptically titled Sleep 
and Poetry, also reveals Keats’ awareness of the supernatural fea- 
tures of Wieland’s poem. In the fines following the long parallel 
sequence that we saw a few pages back, Keats "wrote the well- 
known verses: ‘Stop and considerl life is but a day.’ And in a 
passage in which various images desenbe fife, appears the phrase, 
‘the reading of an ever-changmg tale.’ Then, musmg upon his own 
future, he says: ‘O for ten years, that I may overwhelm Myself 
in poesy; so I may do the deed That my own soul has to itself 
decreed.’ And, somewhat like Wordsworth in Ttntem Abbey, he 
says he will first devote himself to beauty m the ideal world of 
his imagination, and then to the problems of the real world* 

And can I ever bid these joys farewell? 

Yes, I must pass them for a nobler fife, 

Where I may find the agonies, the strife 
Of human hearts 

• VIII, 68-9 These stanzas adjoin both the childbirth scene and the description 
of the sprin gtime song of the nightingales, etc , which we saw m conjunedon with 
the Mathew poems and others. 
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In the same line he sees another vision expressed in another symbol: 

... for lo^ I see afar, 

O’er-sailing the blue craggincss, a car 

And steeds with streamy manes — the chanoteer 

Looks out upon the mnds with glorious fear* 

And Keats sees the car descend to earth, and notes how 

K 136 The charioteer with wond’rous gesture td\s 

To the trees and mountains, and there soon appear 
138 Shapes of delight, of mystery, and feai, 

Passmg along before a dusky space 

Made by some mighty oa\s. as they would chase 

Some ever-fleeting music . . . 

(Imes 126-41) 

In the light of the evidence m Sleep and Poetry piesented above, 
this new symbohsm is pecuharly interesting. We saw the moun- 
tainous settmg of the hermitage amid the broken crags. (Note 
their reappearance here m Keats’ lines ) And we heard the mys- 
terious aerial music that issued from the grove, and saw the hermit’s 
dream-vision, while Titania’s aerial spirits, ‘lob’d in heavenly light. 
Shapes of the viewless world his soul responsive call.’ (The verbal 
echo, in Keats 138, is significant.) Unul now, however, we have 
not seen the flying car of the daemon hing, which repeatedly ap- 
pears in the romance.* Nor had Keats alluded till now to his mys- 
terious and fearful powers of mind and sense. This charioteer, 
nevertheless, is the symbol of the poet’s divme imagination which, 
like the daemon king, knows the winds, communes with nature’s 
every element, reads the souls of men, and even (K 136) ‘talks to 
the trees and mountains’ as with a living thing. The symbol was 
born not merely of classical mythology but of that organic, animistic, 
and daemomc view of nature which marks ihe new mythology of 
Wieland’s romance. Since Apollo is twice mentioned in Sleep and 
Poetry the idea of his car must have occurred to Keats. But Keats’ 
‘flying car,' like his charioteer and mountainous forest setting, sug- 
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gests that his symbol for the poetic imagination was derived pri- 
marily from the daemon king. The reason for thinkmg this will 
appear in a moment. 

In Sleep and Poetry, at any rate, Keats for the first time assimi- 
lated and transfigured Wieland’s daemonology. In its visible gov- 
ernance of nature he found inspiration, and poetic symbols to 
render his thoughts. In the hermit’s spiritualizmg dream, which 
(perhaps with some help from Wordsworth’s kindred example) he 
readily enough identified with the dreamlike poetic experience, he 
found a vital symbolism. Upon its wings he rose eagerly to new 
heights of poetic intensity. He owed this visibly to Oberon, in 
whose sensuous imagery, mystical visions, and peculiar mythology 
he was steeped. But he re-created the visions of the high romance 
boldly into a new beauty, as he was to do again and again. The 
imagery for a whole series of poems, of which portions of 
Endymton were but a logical culmination, derived ultimately from 
Titania’s sanctuary and enchanted grot. 


That sanctuary next left its marks upon 1 Stood Ttp-toe. In tliose 
Huntian verses, significantly first called ‘Endymion’ and begun per- 
haps as early as the summer of i8i6 but finished on i8 December 
i8i6,® Keats wrote of *Nature’s gentle domgs’ with considerable 
sensitivity even if "with excessive ‘deliciousness.’ Explicitly he asked 
(K 125-6) Tor what has made the sage or poet write But the fair 
paradise of "Nature’s light?’ * 

Soon thereafter he set out, faintly after the manner Spenser had 
taught Huntjf and of Wordsworth in the Excursion, to write of 
the natural origins of various myths. Toward the end of the piece, 
however, some trick of association evidently lured him off once 

•We saw above that Keats had identified himself (the poet) with the hermit 
(sage) who sees paradise m the hght of dawn. 

t See the 'Epistle' To My Brother George, p. 79 above. 
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igain to Wieland’s wanderer in Titania’s paradise-sanctuary. 
Where had he been/ he asks : 

K i8i Where had he been, from whose warm head out-flew 
That sweetest of all songs, that ever new, 

That aye refreshing, pure dehaousness, 

Coming ever to bless 

185 The wanderer by moonlight? to him brmgmg * 

Shapes jrom the invisible world, unearthly singing 
From out the middle air, /rom flowety nests. 

And from the pillowy f silkiness that rests 
189 Full in the speculation of the stars. 

Ahf surely he had burst our mortal bars; 

Into some wond’rous region he had gone. 

To search for thee, divme Endymionl 

(l STOOD TIP-TOE, 181-92) 

Mow as the hermit hstens to the unearthly singing, the ‘soft notes 
seraphic’ that issued from Titama’s flowery nest, % 

... he feels eaith's slender waU, § 

That parts him from his friends, about to fdl: K 190 

His spirit swells, a flame celestial bnght 
Burns in his breast, while rob’d in heavenly light K 126 
Shapes of the viewless world his soul responsive call. K 186 

(OBERON VIII, 26) 

To those shapes and that unearthly singing, it is clear from his 
imagery, Keats was still responsive. 

For the second time he had identified the poet and the hermit- 
sage, and their dreamhke experiences. Again and again he went 
into the ‘wond’rous region’ of the hermitage. And here, in linkin g 
that region virth Endymion, let us note, he was preparing the way 
for his own wanderer of that name. Within a few months. Canto 

•Ideal beauty. 

+ Cf Mathew’s ‘Lines’ 

}C£ K 186-7 Also Oberon vni, 65 (p 89 above). 

§ i.e his mortahty* ‘our mortal bars’ (K 190). 
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VIII of Oberon with its daemonology and mysticism, natural 
imagery and pictures of the moon, was to be drawn with fine 
craftsmanship into the long poem we now know as Endymton.* 


But before turnmg to that chapter, let us glance at the last of 
the 1816 poems to be considered. It stands in a peculiar relationship 
to, and at the same tune in marked contrast with, Mathew’s To a 
Poettcd Fnend of at least a year earlier. Mathew, in alluding to the 
‘strange tales of the elf and the fay,’ had hsted, it will be recalled, 
some twenty incidents m Canto iii of Oberon, among them this: 

Of giants tyrannic whose talismans strong 
Have power to charm the fair ladies astray. 

That bouncing allusion, we saw, was to the potent rmg which the 
giant Angulaffer had stolen from Oberon. 

Now, evidently m December 1816, Keats, already immersed in the 
stufi of Endymton and its abandoned earher namesake, wrote an- 
other sonnet, which was first discovered m the Woodhouse Book 
by Miss Lowell.'^ And this is what Keats viTrote- 

The Poet 

I At morn, at noon, at Eve, and Middle Night 
He passes forth into the charmed air, 

3 With tdisman to call up spirits rare 

From plant, cave, rock, and fountain. — To his sight 
5 The hush of natural objects opens quite 

To the core: and every secret essence there 
7 Reveals the elements of good and fair; 

Maying him see, where Learning hath no light. 

9 Sometimes above the gross and palpable things 

• For some further echoes m 7 Stood Ttp^oe see p 305, note 6. 

+ These references are to Cantos and stanzas in Sotheby’s translation of Oberon 


n, 22t 

x,3;vii, 35 
x,i3 

x,i3 
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ir 

13 


sphere 

Of this diurnal ball, his spnt ftes 
earth 

On aufful wing, and wtth its destined s\ies 
Holds premature and mystic communtngs: 
Till such unearthly intercourses shed 

h.ad. 


A visible halo round his 


[mortal 


X, 19 
X, 20 


In this unfini shed sonnet one cannot fail to see the theory of the 
natural source of poetic inspiration. Keats’ phrase ‘elements of good 
and fair’ suggests the ethical bias of Wordsworth. In the sestet with 
its flight, however, Finney perceives the influence of Drayton’s Man 
in the Moone, which he believes one of the chief sources of the plot 
of Endymton. Now while Keats may very well have owed some- 
thing to Drayton’s flight and such conventional phraseology as 
‘diurnal’ and ‘sphere’ and ‘ball,’ it is significant that Drayton’s 
Phoebe transported Endymion into the sky in her chariot after she 
‘calls down the Dragons that her chariot draw’ ® — ^in the manner of 
those of Ovid’s Medea. Keats’ Poet, on the other hand, expliady 
flies alone ‘on awful wtng.’ He has ‘unearthly’ insight into ‘every 
secret essence’ m nature, ‘makmg him see’ as if intuitively where 
the most learned mortal is bhnd. Moreover, this Poet ‘passes forth 
into the charmed air, With talisman to call up spirits rare.’ And 
that IS pure daemonology of a very familiar sort. Far more signifi- 
cant here than Drayton’s influence, it seems to me, was that of 
Wieland’s Oberon, who possesses virtually every single power Keats 
bestows on his Poet.* 


•Besides 'Titania’s gift of pinions in Mathew’s ‘Lines,’ it is noteworthy that m 
the ‘Epistle’ To My Brother George in which he alluded to the lily and the rose 
and ‘fly from all sorrowing far, far away’ and the elements of ‘water, earth, or 
air’ in accordance with Oberon’s oath, and the ‘nch bnmm’d goblets that incessant 
run/ Keats had visioned the soaring power of the Poet’s imagination ‘Swiftly I 
mount, upon vnde-spreading pmions’ Again, m Sleep and Poetry, where he had 
identified the hermit’s vision of God and spirit-haunted nature with the Poet’s 
expcnence of high poetic inspiratiou, he had seen the charioteer and ‘shapes of 
dchght’ and later had asked. "The high Imagination cannot freely fly , . ’ (S fi* P , 
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In The Poet the phrases ‘mystic commimmgs’ and ‘A visible l^aln 
round his hving/mortal head’ remmd one o£ the earher identifica- 
tion of the poet with the saindy hermit. But the rest is dacmonology 
derived from adjommg cantos of Oberon, which Keats knew harcUy 
less well. For Wieland’s Oberon wears the ‘tdtsman ... by elf and 
sprite ador’d,’ (x, 3), by whose power ‘Be it or man, or beast, or 
ghost [spirit], or shade, Lol at his bec\ it bows, the slave of magic 
might.’ (vii, 35. With this compare K3.) By day or night in Ae 
romance, he 

. . . mngs along the atr his viewless course. 

He who possesses [the ring], and knows its force, 

Can, as he wills, ahke o'ei earth and hell prevail * K9-ri 

(vii, 34) 

And the daemon long does so visibly, as Keats knew. He also posts 
over land and sea at all hours.* And he has other powers. 

Shortly after the hermit’s death, he appears 

. . . before whose rays [of Sight] K 8 

All dar\ness fades, the guardian god . . . 

While on a heav’n-topt mountam’s cloudless brow. 

(x, 13) 

And from this mountam-top he not only sees Huon suflEermg, his 
image reflected at will in a passing cloud m the sky, but ‘from 
that distance heard, his lowest sigh.’ As Oberon observes the 
sufferer and hears him from afar, moreover, he gazes at the skies 
and muses on the ‘secret influence’ of Fate. For he can foretell the 

163) la these previous mstances where he wrote of the Poet, he wrote, we saw, in 
terms of Wieland's Oberon and Titania, and their aenal spirits, ‘shapes of the view- 
less world ’ In The Poet what he had previously wntten naturally recurred to his 
mind, and his vision, more sharply focused, saw the symbohe images m the same 
terms but more boldly. 

• Cf K I with Oberon n, 22* ‘True, known to all, when cocks at day-spnng 
crow. Then all the goblery at noon of night . . go . . . But the strange spnee’ 
of the enchanted forest ‘walks [and 6ies] at open day' Five stanzas earher occur 
the lines ‘In sweet forgetfulness all sally slept . . .’ which we saw m I Stood 
Tip-toe. 
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future and holds premature and mystic communings precisely as 
Keats says (K11-12). His mind, like his senses, is subject neither 
to time nor space: he can see into the sotd of man, as he can com- 
mune with and animate nature. Huon m the same passage im- 
plies that every gram of sand and every leaf and ‘htde flint’ would 
aid if Oberon willed. (With this compare K4: ‘plant, cave, rock.’) 
He possesses the awful powers of the monarch of all the elements 
and their animatmg spirits. As the talisman and his other imagery 
show, Keats knew all this. 

No thin g, however, more clearly reveals the swift flight of his 
own powers than the contrast between Mathew’s allusion to that 
potent tahsman and Keats’ full grasp of the inner springs of the 
romance. Its daemonology, which differs from that of Coleridge, 
Keats wrought mto symbols and imagery with which to convey his 
own daemomc-angelic version of the theory of natural inspiration. 
For Wieland’s daemon king and ‘guardian god’ had become a 
symbol for him of the soaring poetical imagmation which, with 
powers higher than reason, sees mto the soul of man and com- 
munes with and animates nature — as a great poet does. The 
imagery of The Poet also confirms our suggestions as to the identity 
of the charioteer who ‘talks to the trees and mountains’ in Sleep 
and Poetry. 

Very probably it was the example of Spenser and Hunt that first 
led Keats to find an inspiration for poetry m nature. Probably, 
too, his experiences of nature had been made more meaningful 
through his reading of Wordsworth. But he had also known 
Oberon smce an early date And the various experiences, while 
reinforcing one another, had blended m his thought. Certainly, it 
was with reason that Oberon’s unearthly powers were here for the 
second time transferred to and identified with The Poet.* In the 
same manner Keats had identified the hermit’s dream-vision with 
that of Sleep and Poetry. The mysterious forces of nature, as sensed 

•It is suggestive that in the 1819 Ode on Indolence Keats still thought of ‘my 
demon Poesy’ (line 30) 
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by the saint and svs^ayed by the daemon kmg, provided Keats with 
a new mythology and symbolism, as well as with a world o£ m- 
spiration. It was probably this, and the crystalhzmg effect that 
Oheron had upon the formulation of his imaginative perceptions, 
that led Keats to say: ‘What is more full of visions thap a high 
romance.’ 

But we have only begun to see the intense nature of his absorp- 
tion m that romance. Again and yet again it provided the stuff 
of visions, in the genesis of poems not always minor. When Keats 
as early as 1815 said, ‘Nor e’er will the music of Oberon die,’ the 
poet, like the daemon king, had in truth spoken prophetically. 



t 


^ III 

The Visions, Wanderings, Mission, and Love of 
‘Endymion’ 


By the end o£ i8i6, when he was hvmg with his brothers m Cheap- 
side, Keats had written chiefly short occasional pieces, a few of 
which revealed considerable promise. In the Chapman sonnet he 
had written great poetry. But despite the many lapses in Sleep and 
Poetry, its thrilhng notes — of almost rehgious devotion to art, and 
of fevered ambition and self-criticism — ^give a more accurate view 
of his mcreasmgly tense imaginative life at a time when his inten- 
tion of forsakmg medicine for poetry had barely been reahzed. 
The fall of i8i6 had been to him a time of troubled thoughts as 
well as exciting discoveries. Deeply aware that as a medical man 
he might be both ‘Happier, and dearer to soaety,’ ^ he had also had 
to decide for poetry in the face of his guardian Mr. Abbey, who was 
mcapable of sympathy with a poet’s career. Moreover, Keats him- 
self was as yet far from firmly convinced of his fitness for great 
poetry. 

There was reason, on the other hand, for his generally high 
spirits. Freedom, in the winter of 1816-17, opened ever wider hori- 
zons. Besides his brothers, he saw a good deal of Clarke, Leigh 
Hunt, the young poet Reynolds, and especially of Haydon. From 
all these and other friends he received affection and encouragement. 
With Severn or Haydon as guide, he visited the art galleries and 
the Elgin Marbles and developed an eye for color and line. In 
Haydon’s studio his ambitions were spurred by hours of talk on 
art and poetry, in the shadow of the grandiose unfinished work 
from which the painter expected immortality. More than one such 

98 
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evening stimulated Keats. Iromcally, it was Haydon who urged 
him to form regular habits of work and to strive greatly and with 
faith, to beware of the influence of the facile Hunt, and to guard 
his health. By Haydon he was encouraged to ‘improve’ himself and 
to undertake that long work on Endymion about which he had 
been thinking for many months. ‘Why endeavour after a long 
Poem?’ he had heard Hunt wonder. In the letter where he men- 
tions this, Keats gives the answer. In his opmion, ‘Lovers of Poetry’ 
like a ‘Region to wander m.’ And besides, ‘Did our great Poets 
ever write short Pieces? I mean m the shape of Tales . . .’ ® It was 
that ambition, to be a great poet, which excited him and which led 
him to plan Endymwn. 

All the while he was reading and thinking much. The freer style 
and diction in the late i8i6 poems show that from Hunt he had 
gone back to the older poets such as Spenser and Chapman, Sandys 
and Marston, Fletcher and William Browne. He read and reread 
those ‘beautiful tales from the ancient time of that beautiful Greece.’ 
And with his brothers and Haydon he began the serious study of 
Shakespeare ‘His own intensity of thought and expression,’ Clarke 
noticed, ‘visibly strengthened with the study of his idol.’* The 
Letters reveal how thoroughly Keats saturated himself in the poems 
and plays of Shakespeare throughout 1817. And the sensitivity of 
his nature, capable of an extraordinary range of perception, was 
fostered by those plays, in which he found endless stimulation and 
delight. It was Shakespeare, too, who led him to ponder more 
deeply the nature of poetic genius, which readily loses itself in 
what it contemplates, with that selflessness and ‘negative capability’ 
repeatedly discussed m the Letters. It was that same influence, 
counteracting Wordsworth’s, which intensified the conflict in Keats’ 
mind between the claims of beauty and human sufFering, between 
subjective and objective art, between intuition and reasoned knowl- 
edge. That conflict, which arose in 1816 and which is apparent in 
and beyond Endymion, became more and more acute toward the 

• Cf. p. 55, above. 
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end of 1817 and m 1818. By then Keats had greatly matured, and, 
while still the pohtical disaple of the radical Hunt, he had become 
more tolerant. Thus thanks also to Bailey, his appreciation of 
Wordsworth, the mistrusted conservative and poet of the ‘egotistical 
subhme,’ came to extend beyond particular passages* and grew 
mcreasingly subde and disturbed. 

But now, m the spring of 1817, only a few weeks before he began 
Endymton^ Keats’ first volume ventured mto prmt. Published at 
the urging of the sanguine Hunt and his arcle, the Poems, save 
for Keats’ friends, miscarried. We can only surmise how he himself 
felt. But the failure did not deter him. The most revealing piece 
in the volume shows that he had previously been aware of his 
shortcomings. For in Sleep and Poetry he had written 

What though I am not wealthy in the dower 
Of spanning wisdom; though I do not know 
The shiftings of the mighty winds that blow 
Hither and thither all the changmg thoughts 
Of man though no great minist’rmg reason sorts 
Out the dark mystenes of human souls 
To dear conceiving* yet there ever rolls 
A vast idea before me, and I glean 
Therefrom my hberty; thence too I’ve seen 
The end and aim of Poesy 

(lines 284-93) 

Keats had seen the end and aim of Poesy: through hving and 
thinkmg and foUowmg instinct; perhaps m reading Hunt’s re- 
marks on the aims of poetry,® and m reading some of Words- 
worth; certainly in identifying himself earher in this poem with the 
hermit, and the dreamlike and intuitive poetic experience with that 
sage’s self-destroymg vision of God. That we saw in the previous 
chapter. And Keats knew that mtuitive perception was his strength. 
He knew that despite his lack of learning he had that higher 
power, of immediate msight, to make ‘him see where learmng hath 

*Cf Bailey in the Houghton Ms. (Colvin, op cit p. 145). 
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no light,’ like the daemon kmg who became The Poet. But Keats 
was humble as well as courageous. In the contmuation of Sleep 
and Poetry he had peered into the future and said: 

An ocean dim, sprinkled with man y an isle, 

Spreads awfully before me. How much toill 
How many days I what desperate turmoil I 
Ere I can have explored its widenesses. 

Ah, what a taski upon my bended knees, 

I could unsay those — ^no, impossible! 

(hnes 306-11) 

And there for ‘sweet rehef’ he had had to turn to less exhaustmg 
thoughts of his friends. But his goadmg ambition clashing with 
self-mistrust, the desperate turmoil and sense of vastness: these 
must be borne in mind as we turn to his first long work — which, 
I think, Keats tried to unfold something of his ‘vast idea.’ 

In accordance with his brothers’ and Haydon’s promptmgs, he 
left London on 14 April 1817, for the Isle of Wight. Hardly had 
he reached his quarters at Carisbrooke than he unpacked his Shake- 
speare and read Lear Shakespeare’s greatness, however, depressed 
as well as stimulated him. In a ferment of hope and fear, inchoate 
ideas and imaginative conceptions, he could write only the sonnet 
to the sea. A day or two later he seems to have begun Endymton. 
But solitude and mtensity of thought on poetry, ‘so long together 
that I could not get to sleep at night,’ upset his digestion and made 
him flee within ten days to Margate, where Tom soon jomed him. 
His state of mind as he began Endymton is revealed in a lost letter 
to George, written some time early ‘in the Spring’ and partly quoted 
m §. later letter. 

As to what you say about my being a Poet, [he wrote,] I can return 
no answer but by saymg that the high Idea I have of poetical fame 
makes me think I see it towenng to[o] high above me At any rate 
I have no right to talk until Endyimon is fimshed — it unll be a test, a 
trial of my Powers of Imagination and chiefly of my invention which 
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is a rare thing indeed — by which I must mahe 4000 Lines of one bare 
circumstance and fill them with Poetry; and when I consider that this 
is a great task, and that when done it will take me but a dozen paces 
towards the Temple of Fame — ^it makes me say — God forbid that I 
should be without such a task I * 

In that spirit he undertook Bndymton, a long poem which was to 
him a ‘test, a trial,’ an important and rewarding experiment. And 
for all his feverish turmoil, he went about its composition with all 
his heart and soul, m a self-appraising and thoroughly workman- 
like manner. 

Keats had early been fascinated by the moon. To it, Clarke tells 
us, he had written an early sonnet, and in the Mathew poems and 
Z Stood Tip-toe he had repeatedly alluded to the moon goddess, as 
if to his guardian spirit, and attnbuted beneficent powers to her. 
Since childhood he had loved the nature myths of Greece. But the 
Endymion legend, of the shepherd of Latmos who fell in love with 
the moon, had gradually assumed a deep personal meaning for 
Keats. In country walks and from the windows of the hospitals 
he must often have noted the silent magic of moonlight which 
mysteriously transfigures the world of reality and suflering. For 
Keats that experience was of such profound significance that the 
story of Endymion became for him a parable. When he came to 
write his long allegoric romance, he sought to expound that parable 
as best he might, m the figurative language of poetry. He drew 
upon his own experience of life and death, joy and suffering, and 
beauty m nature and everywhere, as well as upon his intense 
imagmative life in books. His letters are always frank. ‘I must 
work— I must read —1 must wntef he said characteristically,* indi- 
cating how closely mterrelatcd the processes of absorption and cre- 
ation were for him. Substantially he followed the salutary advice of 
Haydon, to ‘collect incident, study characters, read Shakespeare* ® — 
even though he read far more than that. Young and impressionable, 

• Letters, 52. Italics mine. 
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Keats read with the keen and purposeful eye of a poet, ‘a reading 
in which the mind moves hke the passing of a magnet’® and in 
which It fastened not only upon pictures of the wandermg moon 
but also upon a myriad of sublunary thmgs to help him ^ ‘4000 
lines’ with poetry. Indeed, partly because ‘All lovely tales that we 
have heard or read’ were to him ‘An endless fountam of immortal 
drink,’ as he said with twofold meanmg near the outset of 
Endymton, modern criucs pretty much agree that m the unusual 
romance the images, so frequently hterary m denvauon, are so 
numerous as to obscure both the theme and the narrative. For Keats 
lavishly embroidered the legend. 

Much has been written in regard to his sources. It has been noted 
that the famihar and luxurious Huntian style of the earher poems 
was modified in Endymton by that of the Elizabethan poets. Shake- 
spearean intensity left its marks. And there is htde doubt that 
various archaeological data, from such scholarly works as Potter 
and Baldwm, were interwoven with the stuff of myth and legend 
gleaned from Ovid and Bion and other sources Drayton’s “Festival 
of Pan’ in the Man tn the Moone provided hints, as did Shelley’s 
Alastor. The Wordsworthian experience of the poet’s relationship 
to nature and the ‘stiU, sad music of humanity’ affected Keats pro- 
foundly and contributed not merely to the theme of his third book, 
in which Endymion discovers human suffenng and the effects of 
sympathy. Before Miss Lowell,’^ students of Keats had suggested 
that some of the essential features of his plot may have been drawn 
from Drayton’s Endtmton and Phoebe, a neo-Platonic allegory, in 
the higkly artificial style of the Renaissance, of the imagination in 
pursuit of ideal beauty. But that Keats could have known that 
extremely scarce work has been doubted, and that he must have 
known it has been questioned among others by Professor Bush.® 

As for the me anin g of Endymion, that too has been much dis- 
cussed. To this day there is a wide divergence of opinion about 
what Keats intended to convey. The cntics have run the gamut, 
from a charge of complete planlessness to an impression of a tran- 
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scendent vision o£ the mystery of life itself. They have seen En- 
dytnion as without allegoric purpose; as a conventional neo- 
Platonic quest of ideal beauty; as a philosophical poem about love 
and beauty; as at least a partial answer to the apparent passivity 
of Shelley’s Alastor, as a poet’s quest of the ultimate mystery, the 
me anin g of human life, and the stages of experience by which he 
apprehends the mystery.® Because so much has been thought and 
written, two things are clear: Endymion is difficult; and impres- 
siomstic criticism, however ingcmous, has its pitfalls. Here, at any 
rate, we must try to steer clear of them. In seemg some fresh evi- 
dence of Keats’ readmg, however, perhaps we may see some new 
hght. 

Endymton is the work of a young poet whose wings were grow- 
mg as he flew and whose imaginative control (the very possession 
of which he doubted) was still imperfectly disciplined. It is a 
luxuriant poem, often obscure, whose theme is frequendy veiled 
by a too exuberant imagination; a poem whose structure, while 
consciously planned, is somewhat sprawhng, and whose execution 
is often uncertain. But with all its faults it is a work full of passages 
of great beauty mto which Keats precociously poured some of his 
most vital mtuitions. For that very reason, it is repeUent to a ‘con- 
sequitive man’ or logical mind, and those mtmtions have not yet 
been fully imderstood, for Keats, poet that he was, often wrote 
clliptically and clothed his perceptions in a symbohsm the key to 
which has not been fully grasped. Yet there was an actual key to 
Keats’ maturing conceptions of hfe, nature, and art, love and beauty 
and truth. In Endymion, moreover, he merely uttered those con- 
ceptions m what proved to be a sort of prolegomenon to his riper 
masterpieces. This fact and the fascinating process involved in the 
creation of Endymton make it a poem which warrants and repays 
the minute study devoted to it in the following pages. 

Although it has not been realized heretofore, one of the ‘lovely 
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tales’ that contributed most vitally to Endymton was Wiel^^’s 
Oheron. Keats, we saw m the previous chapter, wrote Slee^ 
Poetry in November-December i8i6 and m it identified himself 
with Wieland’s hermit. On i8 December i8i6, he finished the verses 
originally called ‘Endymion’ but now known as 7 Stood Tip-toe. 
Therein, while momentarily envisagmg the ‘wond’rous region’ into 
which the poet-maker of the Endymion myth had gone, Keats 
identified that region with the hermit’s and Titama’s sanctuary m 
Canto vni of Oheron. In so domg, m identifymg the mountainous 
sacred groves of Titama and the hermit (and the wanderer Huon 
and his eastern bride) with the brief vision of the Endymion poet, 
Keats, wittingly or not, plotted the road for his wanderer. For only 
four months later he began Endymton. And when after further 
preparation he began 'wriung tiiat romance about 17 April 1817, he 
clearly saw rising in his mind some of the same scenes and visions 
that had kindled his imagination m Sleep and Poetry and in 1 Stood 
Tip-toe, and that were now to be transmuted or otherwise incor- 
porated in his long allegory. 

Aside from the connection through the earher ‘Endymion,’ there 
were a host of mescapable associauons by which the settings, the 
incidents, and the characters, the very structure and theme of 
Oheron could be drawn into Keats’ formative conception of 
Endymton. The name Titama, it is important to remember, was 
first derived by Shakespeare from Ovid, m whose tale of the meta- 
morphosis of Actaeon Titama is a patronym and synonym for 
Diana or Phoebe, the moon goddess.^" Endymton itself shows that 
Keats knew this well. Thus Wieland’s romance seems to have been 
recalled to Keats’ memory by constandy recurring and basic asso- 
ciations. Moreover, Keats knew early that Oheron is the tale of the 
spiritualizing visions, wanderings through the elements, mission, 
and love of a ‘youth, by heavenly power lov’d and led.’* If we 
examine the four books of Endymion, we shall find that essentially 
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they are concerned with these same four themes, or basic structural 
features. What is more, an exammation of the details of settings, 
and of the characters, imagery, machinery, and allusions m those 
four structural divisions, mdicates that Keats was aware of the 
parallels; that he alluded to them repeatedly; and that he derived 
much of his material from Oheron. Indeed, that romance seems to 
have directed or guided the imagmative processes of his mmd. It 
seems to have served as a sort of pattern into whose outhne many 
other elements and ingredients, related by various affimties to the 
Oheron material, were drawn. Endymion is long, and the demon- 
stration is difficult. But the attempt to trace its relation to Oheron 
is worth while because the key to Keats’ meamng seems to lie m 
Oheron. His own experience, illumined and corroborated by that 
of Wordsworth and the hermit, found expression m terms of a con- 
crete and poetically conveyed case-history of suffering and beauty 
that hes at the very heart of Endymion. To see this, let us look 
first at Endymion and Oheron m their broad structural contours. 
Thereafter, the detailed evidence will be more clear. 


In Book I of Endymion, after the revealing introductory hues, 
Keats depicts his setting, nominally the Latmos of the legend, m the 
sequestered groves, sacred to Diana (Titania), atop a mountain 
overlooking the sea. At dawn Endymion and others, descending 
from the mountain, encounter the priest. The festival of Pan begins, 
durmg which the aged priest and the shepherds see various 
spiritudizing visions at sunrise. After pertinent talk, Endymion, 
who seemed ‘like one who dream’d Of idleness in groves Elysian,’ 
goes off with his reproachful sister, to whom he relates an earher 
heavenly vision of his own, the reason for his renunciation of 
earthly aims. Before they return, he tells her his hopes and fears, 
his idea of the gradations of happiness and love, and of a planned 
pilgrimage. 
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In Book II, after an exordium on love, Endymion wanders 
through the mountain forest, along a single path until he discovers 
a cave. A voice tells him he has too long ‘starv'd on the ruth, the 
bitterness of love' and that he must wander far m other regions 
before he can discover his ideal of love. Dejected, he appeals to the 
moon goddess, and soon an airy voice bids him descend ‘through 
the silent mysteries of earth.’ These he explores until he is ex- 
hausted. At his plea vegetation springs up. He proceeds until he 
hears faint music, and following it he discovers a mysterious bower 
m which the beautiful (vegetation spirit) Adonis hes m slumber. 
To him comes shordy the goddess of love, to revive Adorns and 
bear him up to the hght. And smee Venus has encouraged En- 
dymion in his love, soon he wanders on, sees further wonders, and 
IS borne od by an eagle. In a bower Endymion falls asleep and 
dreams a nympholeptic dream of union with hts ideal of love and 
beauty, who tells him that she cannot yet ‘to starry emmence* up- 
hft him. But they kjtow ‘love's madness' before she vanishes, and 
Endymion feels that ‘all other depths are shallow’ by comparison 
with physical love. But then he hears the waters Alpheus and 
Arethusa complammg of their love’s frustration; and, pitying them, 
he appeals to his beloved Diana to ‘assuage these lovers’ pains’ and 
malce them happy. At that moment he feels himself transported to 
the bottom of the sea. 

In Book III an exordium attacks worldly power, proclaims higher 
majesties that govern the elements, and finally apostrophizes love as 
‘potent ... to teach Strange journeyings’ (or exertions) wherever 
Beauty dwells. As the scene opens, Endymion is rcstmg and think- 
ing of his beloved, the moon. Soon he wanders on and discovers 
an aged man who had ‘watched for years in forlorn hermitage and 
whom Endymion pities. This sage greets him and tells him that, 
if he had never loved, he could not have come to perform his 
mission. The aged man, Glaucus, tells Endymion in detail of his 
love for an ideal, from constancy to which the enchantress Circe, 
the queen of sensued joys, had tempted him. Upon his revulsion. 
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she had changed his shape and killed his beloved. The sage pro- 
duces the instruments with which Endymion, who has been con- 
stant to hts ideal love, is to perform hts mission of reanimating 
dead lovers at the bottom of the sea. Glaucus tells him that he is a 
*youth, by heavenly power lov’d and led.’ Because of this, and of 
his constancy, Endymion performs the miracle and soon is wel- 
comed with rapturous acclaim at the palace of Neptune, where 
‘dance and song and garlanding’ grew wild and where pleasure 
reigned Swoomng at last, Endymion is borne away mysteriously, 
as the voice of Diana tells him: ‘Immortal bliss for me too hast 
thou won’ 

In Book IV the wanderer awakes back on earth, to the words of 
a song sung by an eastern maid who is sad and lost Full of pity, 
Endymion draws near through the underwood and watches until 
he feels ‘as one by beauty slam.’ He feels he is unfaithful to his 
vow of constancy to the heavenly Diana, and that this mortal will 
be his executioner. Envisagmg a fearful storm, he is calmed only 
when the lovely lady sings her Song of Sorrow and, against a 
background of revelry, tells of her shadowy wooer from the clouds. 
Carried away by sympathy and thus love for a mortal, Endymion 
leans to her, tremblmg, until a god appears. Upon two steeds 
Endymion and his eastern maid are borne through the air to the 
very portals of heaven, where he seems to hear the ‘marriage melo- 
dies’ and to see the immortal gods, the seasons and hours. Awaking, 
he finds that his dream is true and that he is actually in heaven. 

When the vision of the divme beauty vanishes, he urges the 
steeds back to earth. But as the moon puts forth her first light, the 
dark-haired maiden by his side vanishes; and, ciushed in all his 
hopes of heavenly and earthly bhss, Endymion sinks into the Cave 
of Quietude. In his desperate trance he does not hear the ‘pimon’d 
multitude’ of aenal voices warbling sweet as if to greet the wan- 
derer At length he awakes with the eastern maid beside him and 
pledges constant love to her: he will live with her ‘in love and 
peace’ among the forest wildernesses. For he has been ‘presumptu- 
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ous against love, against the sJ{y, against dl elements’ He re- 
nounces solitude and airy visions In his love for the human eastern 
‘queen’ he feels he will still love his immortal mistress. And they 
will dwell m a mossy cave where the eastern maid ‘will joy to live’ 
He will find food for her in the wilderness, and they will be happy. 
But the maid says she is forbidden, and that ‘We might commit 
ourselves at once to vengeance, we might die; We might embrace 
and die.’ And so they are ‘in last extreme.’ But then Endymion’s 
sister comes to greet the wanderer’s eastern bride, only to learn that 
he must and will renounce her. ‘A hermit young. I’ll live m mossy 
cave,’ he says, and in that same void ‘white chastity shall sit.’ Re- 
nouncmg his fondest dream, he takes his leave, expressing the wish 
to see them but once more. He broods long and does not hear 
Diana’s music. Coming to himself at length with a start, he finds 
his sister and the eastern maid before hun. And before his eyes the 
latter changes into the goddess ‘Phoebe his passion,’ and m a mo- 
ment after a significant explanation they vanish together. 


Stripped of the heavy ved of beautiful imagery, which obscures 
them, the contours of the struaure of Endymwn and through them 
glimmerings of what Keats meant by the poem are apparent in this 
dehberately bare prose summary. The italicized features, from first 
to last, tell a most reveahng story. For let us turn to the equivalent 
structural features m Oberon 

In Canto vm, m a forest setting upon a wild and sequestered 
mountain-top high above tbe sea, are the groves sacred to Titama 
It IS there that the hermit, who had renounced earthly thmgs, had 
found peace after a life of suffering. And as the culmination of 
his spiritualizing experience, the aged hermit sees at dawn the 
radiant visions of God and heavenly spirits m the sunrise. By this 
experience of the divine God of Love, the last of a series of grada- 
tions of happiness, he has achieved the pinnacle of bliss It is this 
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aged sage whom after a long pilgrimage the wanderer Huon en- 
counters upon his descent from the mountams. (Cf. End. Bk. i, 
above.) 

Huon had discovered the Elysian sanctuary after long and ago- 
nized wandering up the mountain crags, through the forests 
beyond, along a single path, and through a cavern. He had been 
forced to this because he and his eastern bride had felt the venge- 
ance of their heavenly protector, who had left them upon the 
desolate shore to starve and taste life’s bitterness for havmg been 
unchaste m their love. As i£ m answer to his prayers, Huon dis- 
covers a new world of forest and flowers and fruit-trees: the para- 
dise that had sprung up by Titama’s enchantment and in whose 
imdst IS her mysterious bower where Rezia later sleeps in the new 
sprmg. Huon encounters the aged hermit, to whom the wanderer 
tells the tale of his pilgrimage and his love: of how he had first 
seen his ideal of love and beauty m a dream, and how after theur 
impassioned caresses she had vanished into a marvelous stream. 
(Cf. End. II, above.) 

Huon having told the rest of his story, the hermit reminds the 
wanderer of his mission (to reconcile the estranged fairy lovers 
whom Huon had long pitied. Only through the constancy of his 
love for his eastern bride can he perform this mission.) Despite the 
pumshment he has suffered for consummatmg his love, which 
Oberon had forbidden, that guardian spirit who has loved and led 
him thus far still hovers over Huon. The hermit assures him that 
if he will merit Oberon’s favor by chastity and toil, he will achieve 
his goal. Thus Huon’s love gradually becomes spirituahzed. And 
eventually (in Canto xii), after a trial of his constancy to his ideal 
by the enchantress and queen of sensual joys, Huon and Rezia 
perform the mission and are welcomed to the palace of Oberon, 
where ‘joys eternal dwell’ and where they taste the bliss of the 
immortals. And smee they have restored Oberon’s and Titania’s 
happmess, they are welcomed rapturously amid the song and dance 
and garlandmg of all the aerial spirits. (Cf. End. ni, above.) 
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Now as he told the hermit, Huon had first seen the beautiful 
eastern princess Rezia, a ‘woman like a goddess,’ m a prophetic 
dream. And she had seen him m a dream m which she was saved 
from death by a dwarf and a beautiful kmght who descended from 
the clouds in a flymg car. Later, on the eve of her dreaded 
wedding she had dreamed of her lover again. Sad and distraught, 
she had sought her shadowy lover from the skies in the wooded 
gardens of her father’s palace beside the sacred river. At the end 
of Canto V, Rezia and Huon flee through the air m Oberon’s car, 
lost in heavenly bliss because their dreams have come true. Later 
on shipboard, though it was forbidden by the heavenly power, they 
consummate their love because of Rezia’s sympathy for Huon’s 
suffering. A fearful storm brmgs Oberon’s vengeance and leads to 
their being compelled to leap into the sea. By virtue of the tahsman 
(cf. The Poet), they are borne through the sea unharmed to the 
desolate isle, but soon find themselves sufiering and in last extremes 
for lack of food and water. And they, who had been presumptuous 
against love, against the ruler of the sky and all elements, feel they 
must die. But Huon bears the ‘eastern queen’ to a mossy cave in 
which she delights more than in her father’s palace. The wanderer 
searches out food for her. And such is her devotion and courage 
that Huon pledges that his love for her will be constant unto death. 
Soon thereafter he discovers the hermitage, where through the 
hermit’s influence he hves in chastity and gradually is further 
spirituahzed. Thus Oberon is molhfied, and the lovers can perform 
the mission, be welcomed with the marriage melodies at the floating 
palace of the daemon king, and then awake m the wanderer’s own 
country side by side on a grassy bank. (Cf. End. iv, above.) 


Now, though we must remember that much other reading and 
experience was drawn mto Endymion, which is a long poem 
marked by an almost stramed ideahsm, still its structural features 
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o£Eer clear evidence that the parallel plot pattern of Wieland’s ro- 
mance, as well as the theme of the latter, played an unsuspected 
part in Keats’ formative conception The vital nature of that part 
IS further hinted by Keats’ many allusions to 0 heron, as well as 
by a great mass of detailed evidence in Endymton. 

The hermit of the sacred groves reveals many resemblances to 
Keats’ aged priest. The spirituahzmg visions at sunrise, which are 
the culmination of the hermit’s gradations of happiness, demon- 
strably left profound marks upon the visions of Keats’ priest and 
upon Endyimon’s gradations of happiness, which constitute the 
crucial thematic passage or preface of Endymton. The twofold 
island setting of 0 heron colored Keats’ Latmos and Pan’s ‘en- 
mossed realms’ each of the three times they appear. And the ‘high 
contemplating,’ the mountaineering, and mossy cave phases of the 
career of Keats’ ‘wanderer’ are identical with the same phases m 
the pilgrimage of Wieland’s ‘wanderer.’ It will have been reahzed, 
moreover, that both Huon and Endymion are fated wanderers ‘by 
heavenly power loved and led.’ It is significant that both are youths 
who are constant to an ideal of love and beauty, and therefore are 
able to perform a mission or service which is suggestively similar. 
Both feel that they have been, in Keats’ phrase, ‘Presumptuous 
against love, agamst the sky, against all elements.’ Endymion has 
been presumptuous m that his love for his seeming mortal eastern 
‘queen’ — with whom he would dwell m the mossy cave, but who 
is forbidden and fears vengeance and death — ^made him disloyal 
to his heavenly mistress Phoebe (or, in Ovid, Titama). Huon has 
been presumptuous in that his love for his mortal ‘eastern queen’ — 
with whom he dwells m the same mossy cave — ^was unchaste and 
forbidden and almost avenged by death. That love had made Huon 
disloyal to his master Oberon, ruler of all elements and particularly 
the sky. 

Furthermore, it is clear that the visions and wandermgs through 
the elements of earth, air, and water, are, like the mis sion and love 
of Endymion, stages in a spiritual discipline that leads to highest 
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happiness. The mission, a humanitarian service, is the third rung 
o£ the ladder to divme fellowship, immortality, and bhss, to which 
the ‘youth by heavenly power loved and led’ had steadily aspired. 
Without unduly labormg the poml^ Huon too is a youth thus di- 
vmely loved and led, who pursued his ideal of constancy un- 
swervingly. And we know that Huon’s love for his eastern bride, 
a ‘woman lt\e a goddess,’ is, like his wandermgs through the ele- 
ments, a graduated spiritual disciphne. Only when he happily sur- 
vives all the trials and suffering born of that love, only when he 
has been spiritualized, can he accomphsh his fated mission of recon- 
ciling the fairy lovers and achieve bhss for them and for himself. 
Despite thar divergences, the rmssion, like the visions and wander- 
ings and love, is essentially identical for Huon and Endymion, 
identical in both kind and effect. 

Moreover, Keats’ Glaucus saw his ideal perish because (unlike 
Huon) he succumbed to the temptations of the ‘arbour queen’ and 
‘enchantress,’ symbol of sensual pleasure. But Glaucus was re- 
deemed (like Huon in the hermitage, after the sinful consumma- 
tion of love) by penance and atonement, until with the help of 
a friend his ideal was restored. It is this aged Glaucus of Grecian 
myth who becomes Endymion’s friend, who reminds him that he is 
a fated youth, and who reveals the mission. And this Glaucus Keats 
explicidy hkens to the hermit, who had transcended the loss of all 
he loved through renunaation, through the love of divine beauty 
m objects, thoughts, and deeds, and through mystical communion 
with the ‘form divine’ itself — as reflected in the mtroduction and 
thematic passage of Endymion. 

Equating the patterns farther, we find that it is the hermit who 
becomes Huon’s friend, who remmds him that he is a youth di- 
vinely guided, and who urges him to atone for his offense against 
the heavenly power by chastity. This Huon does; and his love for 
his humanly embodied ideal of love and beauty, the ‘eastern queen* 
(who is identical from first to last with Endymion’s), his love, 
which had first been commingled of sense and soul, then becomes 
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punfied and gradually spmtualized. This is brought about by 
sufienng, the contemplation of nature’s beauty, the friendship of 
the sage, renunciation, and the spiritual adoration of his beloved, 
the ‘woman like a goddess,’ who more than ever seems to him of 
heavenly essence. 

The effect of this O heron theme upon Endymton is revealed not 
only in the thematic passage or preface but also at the very end of 
Keats’ romance. At the very end of Book iv of Endymton, the 
woman, the eastern ‘queen’ of the Song of Sorrow, undergoes actual 
metamorphosis to become the goddess. She explains all to the 
wanderer: 

‘. . . ’twas fit that from this mortd state, 

Thou shouldst, my love, by some unlook’d for change 
Be spiritudltz’d! 

Thus the themes, like the visions, wanderings, mission, and love 
of Oberon and Endymion are essentially the same. That pervasive 
sameness does more than shed hght upon the creative process; it 
indicates that Oberon served Keats as a sort of pattern into whose 
outlines autobiographic and other elements and related matter could 
be dravra. For this assertion, that Oberon played the key part in 
the genesis of Endymion, there is further reason: in the fact that 
many allusions and extensive clusters of details of incident and 
imagery, m identical sequence, appear within the closely s imilar 
structural features. Those details (a few of the most significant of 
which may be exammed in the text below, while the rest will be 
consigned to the Appendix) will enable us at the end of the chapter 
to throw some new light upon the meaning of Endymion 

n 

Immediately after his introduction, to which we shall return 
shordy, Keats in Book i of Endymton naturally sets out to describe 
the setting on the legendary Latmos. This mountain setting is 
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totally different from the brief, generahzed, and highly artificial 
description in Drayton. Keats reverts to and elaborates his setting 
in Books ii and rv,* until gradually a detailed scene emerges. After 
thirty lines of description of the ‘mighty forest,’ with its fertile soil 
and ‘precious fruits’ and ‘gloomy shades, sequestered deep. Where 
no man went’ (i, 63-8), Keats speaks of the altar ‘Full in the middle 
of this pleasantness.’ The dew, he says. 

Had taken fairy phantasies to strew 
Daisies upon the sacred sward last eve 
(end. I, 92-3) 

Those floral phantasies are characteristic of Titama’s fairies in 
Shakespeare’s play; but Keats immediately goes on to say that it 
now was dawn. And m the brightness of Apollo’s fire 

A melancholy spirit well might wm 
Obhvion, and melt out his essence fine. 

(end. I, 98-9) 

Evidendy Shakespeare’s and Wieland’s Titama (and Ovid’s, who 
is Diana) were closely hnked m Keats’ mind For m Canto viii of 
Oheron, Titama is the melancholy spirit who, separated from her 
love, had sought obhvion in the sequestered forest upon the moun- 
tain-top in the wilderness of crags which is her isle. In its midst, 
m her sacred groves, no man went but the hermit, who had found 
a shadowy, enchanted paradise, well watered and fertile, where 
flowers, fig, and orange trees bloom. These and other features re- 
appear in Keats’ Latmos. His allusion to the ‘melancholy spirit’ was 
not idle, t 

Keats had seen the ‘blue heavens o’er enchanted isles’ m Cdtdore. 
And m 7 Stood Ttp-toe and earlier he had overheard the tremulous 
aenal music ‘the groves among. Angelic harmonies at distance 
sung’ and heard at dawn by the aged hermit, who then sees the 

* And m m he alludes to the ‘desert shore,’ craggy isle, and ‘forlorn hermitage ' 

+ For verbal parallels see App iii, p 323. 
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‘shapes of the viewless world.’* But now, only fifteen lines after 
the melancholy spirit sought oblivion in Endymton, there occurs 
the entrance of the troops of children into these ‘groves Elysian.’ 
At dawn ‘their ears were sated With a faint breath of music . . . 
auy swellings’ lost in the sound of the sea (i, ii5ff.). And after 
the procession, or, rather, interfused with it, and throughout the 
greater part of Book i, we both see and hear Keats’ aged priest 
m this Latmos — and m him, now more, now less, transparently, the 
form of Wieland’s aged hermit — ^in the familiar mountain and 
forest topography of the hernutage that had fascinated Keats since 
the Mathew period. Throughout Book i, mterwoven with data 
gleaned from pictures and scholarly works on Grecian customs, 
from Drayton’s ‘Festival of Pan,’ and evidently from seascapes seen 
in the Isle of Wight, images and incidents from the scenes in 
Titania’s Elysian groves have been clustered or disseminated. Still 
others reappear, clustered or scattered in the later books of En- 
dymion. 

Following the children come other figures. And then we see, 
‘Now coming from beneath the forest trees,’ a ’venerable pnest full 
soberly’ whose eyes rest upon the turf swept by his vestments. From 
his right hand swings a milk-white vase, and in his left he bears "a 
basket full Of all sweet herbs’ (i, 148-56). His ‘aged head . . . 
Seem’d hke a poll of ivy in the teeth Of winter hoar’ (i, 159-61). 
After him comes ‘another crowd of shepherds’ followed by the car 
of their chieftain-king, Endymion. The youth appears strangely 
troubled; and when the assemblage has quieted, we see him stand- 
ing m the circle ’wan, and pale, and with an awed face’ as he con- 
fronts the priest (i, 191). The latter forthwith addresses the shep- 
herds: ‘Whether descended from beneath the roc\s That overtop 
your mountains’ (i, 198-9), and breaks into the paean to Pan. Into 
this picture (as into a later one in Book ii) were absorbed, I think, 
some vivid recollections of Huon’s descent through the mountains 

* Oberon vin, 26 And cf the fairy music and ‘shapes of the invisible world' 
juxtaposed m 7 Stood Ttp-toe, the earlier “Endymion’ 
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from the top of the crags ‘beneath whose dreary height’ lie the 
sacred groves of Titama. For there, beneath the forest trees, Huon, 
‘worn out, exhausted, pale vwth ceaseless woe,’ in awe and astonish- 
ment suddenly confronts the aged hermit.'* 


Now Keats appears to have derived suggestions not only from 
Huon’s descent, and the sacred mountain-forest setting, and the 
meetmg "with the aged holy man, but also from much that follows. 
For, onutting momentarily the paean to Pan and the dancing and 
games in the sacred groves upon the mountain-side, we jom those 
of the shepherds who at dawn ‘after brighter visions stare,’ such as 
a ship on the distant sea. f At it they stare 

K349 Until, from the horizon's vaulted side. 

There shot a golden splendour far and wide,t 

351 Spangling those million pourings of the brine 
With quivermg ore* ’twas even an atvjul shine 

353 From the exaltation of Apollo's bow; 

A heavenly beacon in their dreary woe. 

355 Who thus were npe for high contemplating, 

cheered and uphfted spiritually by the divmely beautiful vision of 
the rismg sun, ‘Might turn their steps.’ And they might enter the 
sober rmg where Endymion and the aged priest sat, 

358 ’Mong shepherds gone in eld, whose looks mcreas’d 
The silvery setting of their morted star. 

360 There they discours’d upon the fragile bar 
That \eeps us from our homes ethereal . . . 

(end. I, 349-61) 

* For the verbal echoes see App in, p 324 

tjust before he meets the hermit, Huon ‘bending from the mountain’s topmost 
peak . . . O'er ocean far and unde ... no vessel’ could espy on the distant sea 
{Oberon vn, 91). 
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Mystically they converse of ‘our duties there/ until, wandering ‘by 
dtvtne converse, Into Elysium’ (Huon has jUSt wandered mto 
Titania’s), each speaks of his 'antiapated bltss (i, 373). 

Let us now enter mto Titania’s ‘Elysium’ and agam see the mys- 
tical ‘high contemplatmg* of the hermit. His beloved wife and sons 
and friends had gone to their homes in heaven long years ago.* 
And he had sought and found solace and peace in the transcendent 
beauty of this sacred mountainous retreat. And 

W I Then his half-slumbermg ears in trance perceive, 

With shuddering rapture heard, the groves 
among, 

3 Angelic harmonies at distance sung, 

For him the inexpressive chorus weave. Kii5t 

5 And as he lists he feels earth's slendei wall, 

That pans him from his friends, about to jail K360 
7 His spint swells, a flame celestial bnght K.354 

Burns m hts breast, while rob’d in heavenly light 
9 Shapes of the viewless world his soul lesponsive K355 
call. 

These sensations still remam when at dawn he sees far more than 
Keats’ sun-god: 

II ... over all, he sees the form divine. 

The Uncreated m his creatures shine, K.352 

13 Bnght as in dtops of dew the sun's 7 e fleeted K 351-3 

beam. 

He sees the divme beauty of the ultimate Spirit reflected m all 
created things. But if this vision is much more to him than the 
sun to the shepherds in their woe, it also enables him to transcend 
his woe on earth. For 

*C£ K358 Also ‘athirst in soul to see again’ (3855) 

i Above, we saw the children who, at dawn in the groves, heard ‘a faint breath 
of music airy swelhngs.’ 
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Thiu imperceptibly did heaven and earth K 349 * 

15 Untied m his soul together “tun 

Hts spirit brightens li\e an inward sun K 354, 347 

17 Far from the dissonance of mortal birth, K 359 

From passion’s turmoil, in this holy gloom 
19 Joys that await the blest his soul illumine . . . K.373 

(oBERON vni, 26-8) 


Thus, among earthly beauty, all of which he sees transfigured 
by the divme, the aged hermit, prepared for the most ‘high con- 
templatmg’ by angelic music and radiant visions at dawn in 
Titania’s sacred groves, achieves ultimate vision and joy in fellow- 
ship with the divine essence. 

In the first ‘Endymion,’ or 1 Stood Ttp-toe, Keats had derived 
his airy music and ‘shapes from the mvisible world’ from this same 
passage, f And now, the hermit’s mystic vision had become that of 
the aged priest and shepherds. The former’s ‘slender wall, that parts 
him from his friends’ m heaven, is the latter’s ‘fragile bar that 
keeps us from our homes ethereal,’ as both transcend the confines 
of mortahty m sensmg the ultimate divme beauty in nature and the 
radiance of the sun. And the latter’s consequent ‘anticipated bhss’ 
is the former’s ‘joys that await the blest.’ That is clear. Wieland’s 
mystical imagery, m terms of radiant light, and brighmess, and an 
mward sun, had suggested and was m part transformed mto the 
simpler and paler mysticism in Keats’ pagan vision of the rismg 
sun. (The hermit’s ‘sun’s reflected beam’ is seen ‘spanglmg . . . 
the brme’ by Keats.) Both visions occur at dawn to analogous 
characters, who are similarly spiritualized by the beautiful vision. 
They occur m the kindred sacred groves above the sea, and m 
imagery simplified but less elusive and much more nearly related 
than a casual glance would indicate. J 


*Cf Keats’ *Hon2on' 
l-Cf, p 92 

t It IS significant, too, that the image clusters we have thus far seen occur in a 
similar sequence in the two poems 
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This same Oberon passage left its marks much more deeply else- 
where. m fact at the very heart of Keats’ romance. A few hundred 
mes later m the first book of Bndymion, in the ‘preface’ or long 
passage m which Keats explained the theme of his romance (‘such 
i preface is necessary to the subject,’ Keats wrote of this passage 
o his pubhsher^^), he reverted as if mstinctively to the hermit’s 
‘cstatic vision. Since this passage about the gradations of happmess 
nntams the theme of Bndymion, it is significant that the immedi- 
ite stimulus and the symbols for Keats’ search for a ‘fellowship 
with essence’ again seem to have derived from the gradual spiritual- 
zation, the transcendental sensations, and ultimate bhss of Wie- 
and’s sage. 

Keats’ symbohsm and imagery, if carefully studied after this 
rucial passage has first been read, reveal their origms. For in this, 
he thematic passage of Bndymion, he wrote: 


77 

‘Wherein lies happiness? In that which becJ{s 

Wg* 


Our ready minds to fellowship divine. 

Wii 

79 

A fellowship with essence, till we shine, 

W12 


Full alchemiz’d, and jree of space. Behold 

W14 

?8i 

The clear rehgion of heaven 1 Fold 

A rose leaf round thy finger’s taperness. 

'83 

And soothe thy lips: hist, when the airy stress 
Of music's kiss impregnates the free winds . . .’ 

W3 

t unbinds songs and prophesyings from the realms of poetry or 

Apollo. 


795 

‘Feel we these things? — that moment have we 
stept 

W5 


Into a sort of oneness, and our state 

W 5, 6, 15 

797 

Is like a floating spitit’s But there are 

Richer entanglements, enthralments far 

W 9,3 

799 

More self-destroying, leading, by degrees, 

W 17-18 


•The references (W 9, etc.) arc to conceptual and verbal parallds m the trans- 
adon of Wicland’s lines above 
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To the chief intensity: * the crown of these 


8oi 

Is made of love and friendship, and sits high 
Upon the forehead of humanity. 


803 

All Its more ponderous and bulky worth f 

Is fnendshtp, whence there ever issues forth 

W6-7t 

805 

A steady splendout; but at the tip-top, 

There hangs by unseen film, an orbed drop 

W 13, 12 

807 

Of light, and that is love its influence. 

Thrown in our eyes, genders a novel sense, § 

W19 

809 

At which we start and fret; till in the end, 
Melting into its radiance, we blend. 

W 15, 16 

811 

Mingle, and so become a pait of it, || — 

Nor with aught else can our souls inter^mt 

Wi 5,9 

813 

So wtngedly when we combine therewith. 

Life’s self is nourish’d by its proper pith, 

W 9, 3, 15, 19 

815 

And we are nurtured hke a pelican brood.’ ^ 


Now, 

having read the key passage through, compare the imagery 


with the hermit’s transcendental vision, on page ii8. 

In the crystalhzation of this utterance — of Endymion’s concept 
of the stages leading to highest happiness — ^Wieland’s mystical 
passage, study of the imagery will show, has been subtly dissolved 
and reintegrated. No less subtly, since in it Keats also found his 
symbols, it lays bare the very heart of Keats’ message. The symbols 
and the twofold imagery, daemomc and mystical, in the two 
passages, are fundamentally identical, even as is the thought: 
Highest happmess comes of gradually losing one’s self in the divine 
spirit; and to partake m its mystic radiance, one must sense the 
beauty of the real world, then (in the realm of the ideal) perceive 
the inner harmonies of earth— the music in the elements — ^until, 

• ‘Intensity’ is at times Keats’ word for ‘ecstasy’ (cf Murry, Keats and Shake- 
speare, 221 ). /■ 

t Tangible, worldly worth 

X Wieland’s ‘friends . . . flame’ provided a symbol. 

§ Transcendental 

II Love 

^ 1 e by our own better self spirit, the divme, which is the ‘proper pith’ or inner- 
most essence of ‘Life’s self.’ 
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‘that moment/ the restricted earthly vision expands and the 
shacklmg bonds of mortahty dissolve in a sense of oneness with the 
eternal and the wmged demzens of heaven. Thereupon man is 
ready ‘by degrees’ for the ‘self-destroying’ experience of friendship 
and love until he can melt ‘mto its radiance.’ 

It is significant that these sensations are the identical stages 
whereby ie bhssful hermit ‘by degrees achieves his sense of im- 
mortahty and vision of God.* The hermit, consoled in his grief 
by the beauty of Titama’s mountain sanctuary, hears the music of 
her elemental spirits, and, that moment, ‘as he lists, he feels earth’s 
slender wall . . . fall ’ And as he longs for the angelic forms of 
his earthly love and friends, a ‘flame celestial bright Burns in his 
breast’ until with ‘soul responsive’ (Keats’ ‘ready mind’) he per- 
ceives ‘the form divme’ itself. 

The Uncreated in his creatures shine, 

Blight as in diops of dew the sun's reflected beam 

Thus by the same stages as Endymion he achieves ultimate vision 
m complete ‘fellowship with essence’ — essence, or spirit, or the Un- 
created, who is (Christ’s) God of Love. And significantly the her- 
mit’s Love, the Creator of all earthly beauty, is also Keats’ Love, 
an ‘orbed drop of light ... is love.' This radiant imagery, this 
key symbol, which has merely been shifted ever so slightly m the 
new pagan pattern, shows that for Keats too Love is divme. f 

This and the other mystical symbols, when once understood m 
the hght of the hermit’s experience, are of mestimable value in 
following Keats’ thought. For him as for the hermit, ‘The proper 
pith’ or mnermost essence of ‘Life’s self’ (K814) is spirit, or the 
divine. And only after the same spiritual disciphne, by the same 
‘degrees,’ do both achieve that ‘novel sense' (K 808), which is higher 

* The hermit, after fearful gnef and the renunciation of earthly aims, had 'by 
degtees . struggled thro’ the flood [of gnef] That nigh o’erwhelm’d his soul 
m hopeless death’ {Obeion vni, 22) 

i And the symbol ‘orbed drop of hght’ came to mean to him, I think perfect 
knowing, supreme illumination, God 
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tian reason, which is transcendental and intuitive, and which re- 
veals to them the source of highest happmess. In the sacred groves, 
there comes to them both the realization of ultimate love, beauty, 
and truth — which is the divine in all things of earth. And in the 
divme Love and Beauty both the hermit and Endymion would lose 
themselves, to attain ultimate vision, immortahty, and bhss. The 
vital message and the symbols, I repeat, m terms of which Keats’ 
creed is expressed, are to be found in Titania’s hermitage. 

No wonder then that m that sanctuary Endymion’s quest begms 
and ends For toward the end of the allegorical romance, in Book 
IV, when on an ever higher plane his visions, and the exploration 
of the inner principles or harmonies (music) of earth; when hu- 
mamtarian service (or friendship), and earthly love in various de- 
grees have disappointed the wanderer’s hopes of bhss, he says to 
Peona; 

‘Let It content thee, Sister, seemg me 
More happy that betides mortahty. 

A hermit young, Vll live m mossy cave, 

. . . and lave 

Thy spirit in the wonders I shall tell ’ 

(lines 858-62) 

Already m Sleep and Poetry, we saw, Keats had identified himself 
with the hermit He had identified the latter’s mystical, daemomc, 
and transcendental sensations with his own ecstatic experience of 
poetry.* To him poetry, like the hermit’s vision, reveals spiritual 
beauty and the highest truth, by a life of mtmtive visions of the 
ideal (spirit) within and beyond the real (matter). 

The evolution and organic unity of Keats’ conception, as well as 
Its meaning, are illumined by 0 heron. His early self-identificauon 
with the hermit was merely carried further and more fully de- 
veloped m Endymion. The hermit’s renunciation of earthly things, 
gradual spiritualization, and consequent achievement m a dream- 


Cf p 84 
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vision of highest bhss and divtne ‘truth donel * through real, then 
spiritual, and finally divine beauty (three manifestaUons which he 
perceives to be one), have been assimilated here into Keats’ own 
philosophy of life. And clearly the hermit provided the message 
and the symbols; the medium of its poetic expression. 

Of this there is no dearth of proof, f When Endymton was almost 
fimshed, Keats wrote in a most important letter to Bailey: 

I am certain of nothing but of the holiness of the Heart’s afFcctions, 
and the truth of Imagmation. What the Imagination seizes as Beauty 
must be Truth — whether it existed before or not, — for I have the same 
idea of all our passions as of Love, they are all, in their sublime, creative 
of essential Beauty, In a Word, you may know my favourite specula- 
tion from my first book [that is, of Endymton] . . . The Imagination 
may be compared to Adam’s dream, — he awoke and found it truth — 
I am more zealous m this affair, because I have never yet been 
able to perceive how anything can be known for truth by consecutive 
reasoning— and yet it must be. Can it be that even the greatest Philoso- 
pher ever arrived at his Goal without putting aside numerous objec- 
tions? However it may be, O for a life of Sensations rather t-bnn 
Thoughts f It IS ‘a Vision m the form of Youth,’ a shadow of reality 
to come . . . 

(Letter of 22 November 1817 Italics mine.) 

This difficult letter, written when he was twenty-two, is one of the 
most important witnesses to Keats’ evolving inner life.^* 

It is clear that he is defending here a mode of knowing which 
is higher than Reason. Keats says he is sure only of the sacredness 
of the feelings of the heart, and of the authenticity, or truthfulness, 
of imagination — by which he means intuitive perception. For the 
imagination, or intuition, he says, may be compared to Adam’s 
dream — of God. J Having seen the God of Love in a dream-vision, 

• Oberon vin, 15 

1 Another glance at Keats’ lines above will prove rewaidmg And the revealmn 
continuation of the thematic passage as well as the opening Imes o£ Endymton we 
shall see in a moment 

t In Milton’s Paradise Lost vni, 286 £f and 452 ff 
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Adam awoke and found his vision true, as God, and then Eve, His 
beautiful creation, stood before him. Moreover, the phrases I have 
itahcized in the letter, and the exphat reference to ‘my first book,’ 
all take us back not merely to Adam but to the hermit and his 
vision of God and divine ‘truth alone. 

The thought of the letter, which is far more profound — and 
more intelligible— than its elhptical phrasing would lead one to 
beheve, must be discussed m the notes.^® Here, only two thmgs 
need be emphasized. First, that, as in the passage about the grada- 
tions of happiness, Keats’ Love, as his phraseology and allusions 
show, is still symbol of the divine. Secondly, and this is of utmost 
importance, that his yearmng '0 for a life of Sensations rather than 
Thoughts’ has nothing whatever to do with the sensory dehght 
of popular misconception. Rather, that it is the same life of tran- 
scendental visions, or super-rational intmtions, of divine love, 
beauty, and truth as the hermit’s.* 


In following the clues in the letter and confirming the symbols 
and the subhme nature of the key to highest truth, beauty, love, 
and happiness, that ongmate and end and are one m the divine, 
we have not wandered from Endymion. In that poem, concerned 
with all these truths, Keats’ thought was expressed poetically: in 
terms of symbols clearly derived from the hermit’s hfe. Those same 
symbols first appear in the opemng lines of Keats’ allegoric ro- 
mance, the discussion of which has been postponed till now for 
the sake of clarity. Those Imes are steeped in Keats’ own experi- 

*In the final phrase, ‘a hfe of Sensations . . is “a Vision. . . " a shadow of 
reahty to come,’ Keats means a foretaste of the heavenly state after death, wherem 
we shall possess angelic poweis of immediate apprehension, like the hermit Cf 
also Letters, p 246 ([16] Dec 1818) ‘ a direct communication of Spirit . . . 
will be one of the grandeurs of immortality . . ’ And c£ also End. i, 797, above; 
Tike a floating spirit’s.’ For further discussion, see the notes The femous phrase, 
‘hfe of Sensations,’ like many another, has been taken out of context and, handed 
on from critic to cntic, to this day continues to be misconstrued 
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cnce, confirmecl by Wordsworth’s (in Ttntern Abbey) and par- 
ticularly, as the imagery reveals, by the hermit’s. Bearing m mind 
the latter’s experience o£ utmost despondence, and also his gradual 
attainment o£ bhss m the perception of the divme power and source 
of beauty, with that earher phase of the hermit’s experience in 
min d, let us now turn to Keats’ opemng lines. 

In the very first hnes of Endyimon Keats wrote of the power of 
beauty: 

I A thmg of beauty is a joy jot evei 
Its lovehness increases, it will never 
3 Pass into nothingness, but still wiU keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
5 Full of sweet di earns, and health, and quiet bieathing 
Therefore, on every mot row, are we wreathing 
7 A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

that IS, each mormng as we see it anew, beauty reconciles us and 
thereby binds us to a life of suffering on earth* 

Spite of despondence, of the mhuman dearth 
9 Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’ er-dar\ened ways 
II Made for our searching* yes, in spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
13 From our dark spirits Such the sun . . . 

and the moon, and other beauties of nature But also there is beauty 
and ‘a ]oy forever’ in thoughts of the immortality of the ‘imghty 
dead’ and in 

22 All lovely tales that we have heard or read 
An endless fountam of immortal drink, 

24 Pouring unto us from the heaven’s bnnk 

All these thmgs of beauty reconcile us to a hfe of suffering. They 
are like an immortalizing dnnk from heaven For beauty in all 
things earthly, the herimt had discovered through suffering, is di- 
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vine and leads in thought to the dead and immortahty. All these 
‘shapes of beauty,’ these ‘glones infinite, Haunt us ull they become 
a cheering light Unto our souls . . (29-31) * Preasely thus the 

hermit was cheered, and the priest and shepherds, by the beauty 
of the sun in the thematic passage later m the same book of 
Endymwn. By that divine beauty they were all prepared for ‘high 
contemplating’ beyond the heaven’s brink m the divine itself, m 
whom IS highest happiness. 

This induction is not a thing merely of beautiful words. It is a 
part of the same quest for immortahty, spiritual happiness, love, 
and beauty as that expounded in Endymion’s gradations of happi- 
ness. And It too is clarified by the hermit’s experience, which is a 
succinct case-history of suffering and of the consohng and gradual 
spiritualizing power of all beauty, m which the divme is reflected. 
That experience resembles yet extends beyond Wordsworth’s. And 
the key significance of the hermit’s experience, in the plan of 
Endymton as well as in Keats’ own philosophy of life, is clear 
when we know one of the ‘lovely tales’ Keats had read: that one 
from which he drew his symbols, poetic confirmation of his own 
experience, and truly ‘an endless fountain of immortal drink,’ m 
the reahzation that all beauty ultimately is divine. Since it lies at 
the very heart of Keats’ thought, we must turn for a moment to 
the story of the hermit’s life, told in the stanzas just precedmg his 
dream-vision of God, in Canto viri. 

The nobly born Alfonso of Leon, after long devoted service, first 
had met with ingratitude and ignoble treatment from his royal 
master Thereupon he had renounced worldly ambitions and had 
turned for happiness to his loved wife and friends. But this earthly 
'fountain of his joy for ever fails.’ f (Cf. K i and 23 ) For after 
ten years his three sons had perished of the plague, and his wife 
had died of grief soon thereafter. (Did Keats, who identified him- 

* There is also a Wordsworthian echo here ‘The passion poesy, glones infinite, 
Haunt us nil ’ Cf T. A ‘Haunted me like a passion ’ 

t Obeton viii, 20 Note the verbal echoes 
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self SO deeply with the hermit, and who repeatedly derived his 
symbols from the sage’s life, recall his own family? Was there a 
warm personal bond between the hermit and himself, who had 
both known the renunaation of worldly aims, and ‘the plague,’ and 
three sons, and death, and profound grief and gloom—from which, 
through beauty, they both arose to the same sublime and heroic 
vision? Here surely was a vital link*) * 

And so Alfonso, having lost all m which happmess lay for him 
(earthly ambition, friends, and love), had found himself alone in 
a desolate world, ‘his sole sad wish a ^ave’ (K 12 : ‘the paU’) . At 
last he had fled to this island bewildered by ‘grief’ and in time had 
found the unexpected. Despite his "gloom’ and despondence and 
desertion by all his ignoble associates (cf. K9), he had become 
reconciled to life. And he had found ‘peace and content’ gradually 
m Titania’s Elysian groves. Thus ‘by degrees’ (like Endymion in 
the theme passage f) he arose from thoughts of death to a higher 
life. For m the divmely beautiful sanctuary of Titania, from 
whose silent bower come the angelic harmonies that he hears m his 
dream, 

by degrees he struggled thro’ the flood 
That mgh o’erwhelm’d his soul in hopeless death — 

Peace, r* 7 /ness, temperance, zephyr’s balmy breath. 

His mmd unclouded, purified hts blood. 

And bad[e] new hope a gleam of joy restore. 

And now he felt from heaven’s exhaustless store 
That e’en for wounds like his a balsam flow’d 
Felt, when the magic of a .y«»-bcam glow’d, 

That nature’s charms had pow’r to sooth his soul once 
more. 

(oBERON VIII, 22) 

♦‘Nothing ever becomes real till it is experienced — Keats wrote in April i8i8, 
‘even a Proverb is no proverb to you till your Life has illustrated it’ 

1 1, 797 ‘But there are Richer entanglements, enthralments far More sclf- 
destroymg, leadmg, by degrees, To the chief intensity’ — a love that is divme. 


K5 
K5, 12 
K 1, 12 

K23-4 

Ki3,3o 

Ki2£E. 
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‘New ... joy restore,’ ‘from heaven’s exhaustless store,’ and the 
last hne (so close to Wordsworthian gospel) sum up the hermit’s 
experience of divine beauty in all things — and also the message of 
Keats’ induction. For, as his imagery reveals, they are one and the 
same: the consohng and heahng and spintuahzmg power of all 
beauty, whose eternal fount is heaven. 

Moreover, hke Endymion (who reaches perception in the the- 
matic passage and achievement at the end of the romance) the 
hermit by degrees reaches this ultimate truth, and thus highest 
happiness. For exactly three stanzas later ‘he felt a breathing spint 
near’ and heard the inner harmonies of nature, or the ‘angehc har- 
momes’ of Titama’s elemental spirits, tn sleep.* Then in the dream 
at sunrise, through perceiving that divine beauty is m all thmgs 
of earth, he reaches Keats’ chief intensity: a fellowship with the 
divine Love, a sense of immortahty, and ‘Joys that await the blest* 
which ‘his soul illume.’ He reaches this ultimate msight and bhss 
by stages, hke Endymion, after bemg spiritualized by the power 
of beauty. (With this cf. K 24 fE.) 

It IS that divine beauty which reconciles him to a life of suffering, 
ignobility, disease, death, grief; and which lifts the pall— precisely 
as m Keats’ induction. In the hght of the hermit’s experience of 
spiritual regeneration, and of his painfully acqmred wisdom, the 
opening hnes of Endymion gam a new significance. Keats’ ‘thing 
of beauty,’ like moonlight, is a thing divine, pours down upon man 
‘from the heaven’s brink,’ and acts upon his sufEcrmg like the 
balsam that flowed for the hermit’s wounds. That conception of 
beauty never changed for Keats. 

Although Endymion reveals that he also owed some of his per- 
ceptions to Wordsworth, for whom nature was the ‘soul Of all my 
moral being,’ Keats’ approach is aesthetic rather than moral as was 
Wordsworth’s. And Keats is concerned not with nature alone but 

*The hermit’s ‘felt’ — ^his transcendental power of immediate perception — ^further 
clarifies Keats’ words to Bailey: ‘O for a life of Sensations . . a vision . . a 

shadow of reality to come’ after death 
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With all beauty and love, which, for him as for the hermit, are 
closely related. He wrote consistently in symbols derived from the 
hermit’s life. The same clues we have been following shed new 
hght upon the continuation, and therefoie upon the whole, of the 
thematic passage in Book i. In that continuation {End. i, 816 ff.) 
the hermit’s renunciauon of worldly power and ambiUon, and his 
and (the wanderer) Huon’s experience of an earthly ‘love’s 
Elysium’ and of love m its various stages, are still part of En- 
dymion’s argument. Even as the hermit had seen the divine spirit 
of love and beauty m all earthly things, so Endymion sees Love 
as the Creator of beauty in all things. That cosmic perception, 
reduced to pagan terms, underlies the enure action and meaning 
of Endymion Its hero, like the hermit, achieves complete spiritu- 
ality and immortality through experience of the stages of love and 
beauty even up to the highest. But he does so in terms also of 
Huon, the sage’s disciple. It is for that reason that Endymion near 
the end of his quest says ‘A herrmt young. I’ll hve’; and that the 
meaning of the quest is explained: ‘from this mortal state Thou 
shouldst, my love . . Be spiritualiz’d ’ 

What the hermit’s explicit gradauons of happiness meant to him, 
his thought, and his work, Keats acknowledged to his friend and 
pubhsher John Taylor in a letter of 30 January 1818, in which he 
wrote of the themauc passage • 

The whole thing must I think have appeared to you, who are a con- 
seqmtive Man, as a thing almost of mere words — ^but I assure you that 
when I wrote it it was a regular stepping of the Imagmation towards a 
Truth. My having written that At gument will perhaps be of the greatest 
Service to me of any thing I ever did. It set before me at once the 
gradauons of Happmess even like a kind of Pleasure Thetmometei — 
and is my first Step towards the chief attempt m the Drama — the 
playing of diflerent Natures with Joy and Sorrow (Italics mine ) 

And those gradauons, which reveal the meamng of Endymion, and 
which differ considerably in kmd and number from the two stages 
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(pre-moral and moral) m Tintem Abbey, are in the passage of 
Keats’ allegory which is steeped in Oberon imagery and the her- 
mit’s experience of sorrow and joy. In his life hes the key to Keats’ 
symbolism in (and beyond) Endymton and thus to his best thought 
at this time.* 

As the symbohsm and imagery in the thematic passage and 
induction show, the hermit is the vital principle of Endymton. His 
influence extended into all of its body: mto the orgamc function or 
symbohc meamng of the incidents and mto the mcidents them- 
selves. These we can now examine rapidly. 

In Book I, after the spiritualizing vision of the divme sun, we left 
the shepheids in the sacred gioves, thinkmg each one of his ‘antici- 
pated bliss' (i, 373)- Those blisses in the next score of hnes echo 
three adjacent passages in the hermitage; Huon and Rezia’s spirit- 
ualizing winter talks by the fireside with the hermit as he remi- 
nisces of his ‘earthly walk’; Rezia’s joyful antiapation of her child; 
and Huon’s search for his love beneath the blossoming boughs f 
And Huon’s somewhat earher confession, to the hermit, of his sin 
against the heavenly power, is echoed in Peona’s question: ‘Hast 
thou sinn’d in aught Offensive to the heavenly powers?’ She sug- 
gests that ‘Haply, thou hast seen [Dian’s] naked limbs among the 
alders green; And that, alas! is death’ (i, 508-14). That suggestion, 
based on the sm for which Actaeon met death in Ovid’s tale, the 
one m which Diana is called Titania, is doubly interesting- for its 
kind, and for its implications concermng the creative process, in 
which Wieland’s Titama and the moon goddess were closely linked. 

Even though some of its details were recalled from Shelley’s 
Alastor, in i, 632 ff., Endymion’s erotic dream-vision of his beloved 
IS noteworthy. An imtial hmt for this vision had appeared in 

* Since more of that thought appears m the continuation of the theme passage, 
which IS so important for understanding Endymton, the reader who would explore 
It further will find the revealing hnes and the hermit’s minute transmutations m 
the Appendix, p 325 

1 For verbal echoes and detailed evidence see App in, p 330 
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Huon’s voluptuous dream o£ the ‘woman hke a goddess’ m Canto 
ni, a vision mentioned m his confession to the hermit. 

Keats’ own ambitions and dreams of poetical fame and immor- 
tality richly colored the next hundred Imes, foUowmg which comes 
the long thematic passage, ‘Wherem lies happiness’ and its revealing 
sequel (i, 777-857), conceived in terms of the hermit’s experience. 
Shordy thereafter, ‘When last the wmtry gusts gave over strife,’ 
Endymion wanders into a mysterious ‘grot’ (i, 943)9 the descrip- 
tion of whose ‘lush serene . . . Thick, as to curtain up some wood- 
nymph’s home,’ and location, and encompassmg phrases such as 
‘Famts into sleep’ and ‘cave is secreter’ remmd one of Titania’s 
secret grot mto which, when wmter is over, Rezia wanders at the 
end of Canto vni, where her child is born. Her prior sensations 
beneath the ‘naked . . pillars ... Of arch’d embow’ring roofs 
. . . Where nature's temple tow’rs sublime’ in the forest of the 
hermitage, left their marks on a portion of the Hymn to Pan: his 
‘palace roof’ and some of his less traditional domgs (i, 232-54).* 
For he has become the spiiit of nature: and (i, 288-9) 

Dread opener of the mysterious doors 

Leadmg to univetsal knowledge. 

That, m the light of the hermit’s ‘truth’ and mtuitive visions of 
divine Love in all things earthly, and the gradations of happiness, 
is not solely a Wordsworthian conception. 


There is little question that the physical features of Wieland’s 
hermitage, with its Elysian beauty m sacred forest grove, fertile 
vale, and encompassmg mountains above the sea, left their traces 
chiefly m Book i of Endymion — ^which is concerned with the paral- 
lel visions of earthly beauty transfigured by the divme and there- 
fore possessmg spiritualizing power. In Book n, although there 

• For verbal parallels and detailed evidence sec App m, p, 332 
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are far fewer incidents derived from Oberon, Endymion’s wander- 
ings through the mountains reverse Huon’s path; and Endymion’s 
experience of the mner harmomes (elemental music) and mysteri- 
ous spiritual prmciple m nature embodies and illustrates poetically 
the second stage of the hermit’s spiritualization and the gradations 
of happmess. In Book ii there are also numerous allusions to 
Huon’s experience of suffermg and desolate (or loveless) nature 
m Canto vii. 

The very first Ime of Book n: ‘0 sovereign power of lovel O 
gnefi O balmV echoes Wieland’s apostrophe to love: ‘O love! thou 
only balm of every woe,’ * which is prefixed to the madents of the 
lovers’ bitter suffermg from hunger and thirst on the desert shore in 
pumshment for their unchaste physical love. And Rezia’s love- 
wrought reversal of fortune, (‘Fav’rites of fortune! now, from em- 
pire thrown’ *) from the royal throne of historic Bagdad-Babylon 
to stark starvation, a state in whidi love makes her divmely happy, 
may well have set Keats off on ‘pageant history’ and famous lovers 
(ii, 1-43). Then, Endymion’s many days’ ‘wandering m uncertain 
ways,’ and significant ‘new-born spint’ guide, and ‘one track un- 
seams A wooded cleft’ high above the sea, and his discovery of a 
‘cavern’s mouth’ and a fountain that seemed to ‘disappear So fairy- 
quick’ (ii, 47-96) reveal the creative process minutely in their 
echoes of Huon’s motive and wandering toward Titania’s sanc- 
tuary. Keats’ lines, still m the parallel sequence (ii, 103-5) • 

‘Youth! 

Too long, alas, hast thou starv’d on the ruth. 

The bitterness of love’; 

and ‘fainting creatures in a desert wild’ (ii, 119); and the fountain 
nymph’s origin; and the lines ‘After long tod and travelling, to 
miss The kernel of his hopes, how more than vde’ with their 
sequel (n, 144-55) all allude to mcidents in the lovers’ suffer- 
ing on the desert shore; their starvation, the vde fruit, Rezia’s 


• Oberon vn, 40. 
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fainting, and the fountain that arises by Oberon’s enchantment * 

Endymion’s descent ‘into the sparry hollows of the world’ and 
exploration of ‘the silent mysteries of earth’ are pecuharly mter- 
estmg in the light of what we just saw physical love and suffermg 
because Oberon, long of the elements and like the ‘god of love,’ 
had withdrawn his protection. For Book ii of Endymton is con- 
cerned both with the elemental principle of love and with physical 
love. Endymion, who sees Venus and Adonis, witnesses ‘elemental 
passion’ (ir, 375) ; and incidentally he experiences physical love. In 
the former he experiences elemental harmony (or spirit music), 
which IS the second stage of his spirituahzation and quest of ‘im- 
mortahty’ (ii, 212), and also a stage in the hermit’s gradations of 
happmess. Keats’ poetical embodiment of this, and the superb archi- 
tectural imagery and various incidents, owe something to Alastor 
and other sources 

It IS noteworthy, however, that the lovelorn Titania is queen of 
the elements, and that her tale of elemental love and grief is told 
episodically in Canto viii just after the lovers’ spiritualizing talks 
with the hermit and the cycle-of-nature passage. For Titania’s grief- 
stricken descent into the earth, the vegetation that springs up by 
her enchantment; Rezia’s approach and wandering, through 
‘Nature’s temple’ in the sprmg, mto the mysterious bower whence 
the spirit harmonies emanate; and elements from the childbirth 
scene (all this in parallel sequence, stanzas 60 fl., toward the end 
of Canto viii) left their marks on and resemble, if subtly, the se- 
quence of Endymion’s descent, his experience of vegetation spring- 
mg up in desolation (n, 330-45), and his entrance into the mys- 
terious bower of Adonis, settmg for a tale of elemental love, and 
for wmged spirits ‘muffling to death the pathos’ with flowers (n, 
351-60; 377-427). The bower of Adorns, though a rich composite 
to which Ovid, Spenser, Shakespeare, Bion, and others contributed, 
was colored by Titania’s bower. Keats, who was still being guided 
by the pattern of the hermit’s and Huon’s spirituahzation, intro- 

•For the creative process and detailed evidence, see App in, pp 334 ff 
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duced aa equivalent, appropriately Grecian myth and gave his 
bower scene symbolic value the regeneration of earthly beauty and 
vegetation (Adonis) through the fructifying powei of divme love 
(Venus).* And that knowledge of elemental love Endymion de- 
rives further from the love of the waters Alpheus and Arethusa, 
subject to the moon. 

Endymion’s experience of physical love (n, 714 £E.) again owes 
somethmg to Alastor. But Huon’s less voluptuous dream and actual 
experience of physical ‘love’s madness’ must not be forgotten as a 
possible hint for the appearance of the episode m the pattern, since 
that physical love is the cause of the lovers’ suffering on the desert 
shore (cf above) and is a vital part of his spiritualization. His vio- 
lation of the divine injunction of chastity f makes the wanderer 
Huon presumptuous against (elemental) love, the sky, and the 
heavenly power whom he had pitied, and the reconcihation of 
whom with Titama constitutes his mission. In Endymion the wan- 
derer’s exploration of the inner prinaple of earth (elemental love), 
experience of physical love, and pity for the elemental lovers 
Alpheus and Arethusa lead to the third stage of his spiritualization. 

Book III of Endymion, whose setting is the bottom of the sea, f 
abounds in allusions to and incidents from Oberon. The rather 
rantmg exordium attacks earthly rulers as devoid of ‘sanctuary 
splendour’ (in, 9), a phrase which recalls the radiance of the 
spirituahzed hermit. And the mystical and daemomc overtones m 
the lines that follow (iii, 23-35) reveahng. 

No, there are throned seats unscalable 
But by a patient wing, a constant speU, 

*For verbal and conceptual parallels see App. in, p. 338 f. In the light of the 
parallel sequence in Obeion, I suspect that this myth was drawn mto Endymton 
by the cycle-of-nature passage and the elemental love story of Titama, which appear 
amid the lover’s spintuahzation m Canto viii 

I Cf Dian’s complamt {End 11, 800 fE) ‘O I do think that I have been alone 
In chastity ' 

t Huon and Rczia, after their experience of physical love’s madness, are cast into 
the sea (vii, 19-32) 
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Or by ethereal things that, unconfin’d, 

Can make a ladder of the eternal wind. 

And poise about in cloudy thunder-tents 
To watch the abysm-birth of elements. 

Aye, ’bove the withering of old-hpp’d Fate 
A thousand Powers keep religious state, 

In water, fiery realm, and airy bourne; 

Ajid, silent as a consecrated urn. 

Hold sphery sessions for a season due. 

Yet few of these far majesties, ah, few! 

Have bared their operations to this globe . . . 

The last IS part of Keats’ ambitious purpose and ‘vast idea.’ But 
the hermit’s gradual spintualization by a modified ladder of love 
that leads him to the eternal love; his and the constant Huon’s 
experience of the daemon king’s spirits and power over the ele- 
ments: these underlie this passage.* 

That circumstance is intercstmg in the light of the episode of 
Glaucus. Endymion soon encounters that greatly modified figure 
of legend, in a mood soibewhat like that of Huon’s first encounter 
with the hermit, f And Keats’ description of Glaucus (in, 2267) as 

like one whose tedious toil 
Had watch’d for years in forlorn hermitage, 

and, again, his allusions to ‘desert shores’ and ‘craggy isles’ and 
‘shapes unseen’ (m, 339-43) are not idle. It ■will bear iteration that 
Huon is spiritualized by suffering on the desert shore, by beauty 
and love, and by the influence of the hermit who urges him to hve 
in chastity and reminds him of his mission to reconcile the fairy 
lovers. (Cf. End. ni, 298-302.) After the hermit’s death, Huon’s 
constancy is tried by the heavenly power, who separates the lovers 
and who (Canto xi-xii) brings about Huon’s trial by the ‘queen’ 
and ‘enchantress.’ She lures him into her palace and tempts him 

•For further echoes see End. ni, 54-5; 91-4; 164-5. 
tCf End. m, 217-20; 255-7 and Oberon vin, 5-^. 
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With all manner o£ sensual pleasures and promises, and when her 
wiles prove impotent lures him into her twilit bower at dawn. 
These mcidents Keats interwove with the Grecian myth of Glaucus, 
who tells Endymion of his ‘fierce temptations’: ‘When I awoke, 
’twas m a twihght bower ... a sighing voice expire . . . With 
tears, and smiles, and honey-words she wove A net’ (iii, 418 fi.)* 
In the sequel, which reveals the creative process in almost 
starthng fashion, Glaucus’ experience of Circe’s enchanted forest 
durmg the night is a minute re-creation of Huon’s experience in 
Oberon’s enchanted forest. After his trial by the sensual queen- 
enchantress, Huon is borne through the air over land and sea to 
Oberon’s palace, where, his mission accomphshed, the lovers are 
welcomed. That palace, in the enchanted forest, Huon had visited 
at the outset of his pilgrimage. Huon expliady recalls his fearful 
experience: the herd of transformed beasts and the enchanted green 
fire, the roarmg, his encounter with the enchanter, and Oberon’s 
tempest. Imagery and incidents from that early phase of his wander- 
ings were clustered and disseminated through Endymion ni, 468- 
578, in such a manner that we can watch Keats at work, interweav- 
mg the Oberon material and suggestions therein with stuff gleaned 
from Spenser and Shakespeare and other sources, t 
When Glaucus’ composite tale of sensual love has been told, he 
produces (Prospero’s) magic instruments; f and from the scroll 
(in, 668-711) he reads to Endymion of the mission he must perform 
in virtue of his constancy to his ideal of love and beauty and of 
his being ‘a youth, by heavenly power lov’d and led.’ § This scroll 
IS important because it throws further hght upon the meamng of 
Endymion’s wanderings in Book ii, his exploration of ‘all forms 
and substances ... to their symbol-essences,’ in the course of which 

* For the verbal echoes, detailed evidence, and interpreta&on see App. m, p. 342. 
t For that fascinating process see App in, pp. 343 ff 
t Cf. Oberon’s in the enchanted forest after the tempest, 

§ Much as Oberon tells Huon m the enchanted forest 
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he had, hke the hermit, discovered the cosmic principle of (divme) 
love. The mission accomphshed, whose resemblances in kind and 
effect to Huon’s we have seen, Endymion in familiar manner is 
welcomed at Neptune’s palace, in which reappear features of 
Oberon’s floatmg palace and Huon’s welcoming there by ‘eternal 
beauty’ after the achievement of his mission. {End in, 790-802; 
850-7, 933-4; etc.) And hke Huon, Endymion is borne back to earth 
after being assured by his heavenly mistress . ‘Immortal bhss for me 
too hast thou won ’ 

In accordance with the gradations of happiness, love is the last 
stage of spirituahzation. But love, though ultimately divine, exists 
in many stages. Book rv of Endymion accordingly is concerned 
with the stages of human love (as ii is concerned with elemental 
or cosmic and in with altruistic humanitarian love). From begm- 
mng to end, despite many accretions from myth and legend and 
other sources. Book iv follows the outline of the love story of Huon 
and Rezia as told the herimt, the story from their first dreamed 
meeting to their ultimate bhss at Oberon’s palace. 

The eastern maid’s first words {End. iv, 30-33) and Endymion’s 
actions clearly allude to Rezia’s dreams and departure from her 
native sacred river Euphrates. In what follows appear unmistakable 
allusions to her and Huon’s dreams of love the water into which 
Rezia IS cast, and her transformation into a deer {End. iv, 40-70). 
Endymion’s ‘Thou art my executioner’ and vision of the black fir- 
mament (rv, 109-25) allude to the black skies and vengeful storm 
of which Huon had dreamed and which punish him for his un- 
chastity. Into the famous Song of Sorrow, which is another rich 
composite, further elements from Huon’s wanderings and Rezia’s 
dream of her shadowy wooer from the skies have been absorbed 
{End. IV, 182-98; 209-15) And the reason for the appearance of 

* For verbal echoes and details see App in, p 352 
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Bacchus in the romance seems to he in the parallel pattern of 
Oberon.* 

Huon and Rezia’s bhssful flight through the air left some echoes 
{End. IV, 367-70), as did their horror and despair upon reahzmg 
their ‘heart treachery’ {End. iv, 468-^). I suspect that Titama’s grief, 
upon bemg separated from her heavenly lover, sorrow which caused 
her to sink into her desolate cave, may have suggested Endymion’s 
Cave of Quietude under similar circumstances (iv, 512 £E ) In any 
case, Endymion’s awakmg upon earth with the eastern maid beside 
him, and his long monologue are full of Oberon allusions. He 
would ‘live in love and peace’ in the forest wildernesses; has been 
‘presumptuous against love,’ the sky, and all elements. The detailed 
episode of the mossy cave, search for food, fear of death; and the 
eastern maid’s reply ‘I may not be thy love. I am forbidden . . . 
We might commit Ourselves at once to vengeance’ (iv, 635-771) . 
all this minutely follows the sequence of incidents in Huon and 
Rezia’s love and suffering on the desert shore and m the mossy 
cave of Canto vii, in consequence of Oberon’s vengeance. And then 
suffering, we know, is a stage in the spirituahzation of their love 
and leads to the hermitage, f 

Accordmgly, Endymion soon renounces earthly love in the line 
(rv, 860) 'A hermit young, I’ll live in mossy cave . . .’ In that ‘same 
void white Chastity shall sit’ (to remind us how Huon’s love was 
fully spiritualized and he came to look upon the ‘woman like a 
goddess’ as of heavenly essence for spiritual as well as physical 
reasons) Shortly, the woman changes mto a goddess; and En- 
dymion’s constancy of purpose having been demonstrated, he 
reaches the chief intensity m fellowship with the divine after his 
seeming mortal love explains her transformation; 

‘ ’twas fit that from this moital state 

Thou shouldst, my love, by some unlook’d for change 

Be spintucdtz’ d ’ 

* For detailed evidence see App in, p 353 £ 

\ For the detailed evidence see App in, p 359 f 
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Beauty and love are ultimately one and the same m mortal and 
divine, the hermit had discovered. But for highest bliss in the 
divme, he and Huon and Endymion had learned, man must reach 
higher stages gradually through a long process of spirituahzation. 


It is clear that Endymwn is a re-creation and poetical embodi- 
ment, m legendary and symbohcal mcidents, of that message. It is a 
re-creation at times crude, at times extremely subde and profound. 
But the pervasively similar mterrelation of theme and characters 
and mcidents, of settings, imagery, and atmosphere— not to men- 
tion long verbal and sequence parallels and many exphcit allusions 
— show that from first to last Oberon, Keats’ pattern, played the 
determining part m the genesis of Endymion The voluminous evi- 
dence, architectural, circumstantial, and thematic, which the allu- 
sions corroborate, makes that clear. In the hermit’s experience of 
the divineness of beauty and love m aU earthly things hes the key 
to Keats’ meanmg m Endymion and to some of his profoundest 
intmtions concermng life and art. Those mtmtions were confirmed 
by his own and by Wordsworth’s experience; but they were con- 
sistendy, and exphady, formulated in a symbohsm derived from 
the hermit’s life. The hermit’s influence extended far: to the very 
verge of the ‘reahty to come’ in Keats’ brief life. 

There is litde need to add that Endymion, into which much be- 
sides Oberon was drawn, is a new creation with a meaning, spirit, 
truth, and beauty qmte its own. Even a partial rereadmg makes that 
clear. But the key to its creation, form, and meamng lies in 
Oberon, which enables us to watch Keats at work from the start, 
now subtly, now crassly absorbmg and re-creating, selecting and re- 
jecting, modifying and reintegrating, transmuting or otherwise in- 
corporadng the stuff of intense, and evidendy synchronous, literary 
experience. With it he interwove mythical and legendary and other 
poedc ingredients and accredons, which, the detailed evidence indi- 
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cates, were drawn into the pattern by associations of one kind or 
another, many of them suggested by Oberon. 

In view of all this, there are m hterary history few finer instances 
of irony than a sentence in the notorious review of Endymion. 
Imperfect though that romance was, for Keats it was an artistically 
profitable experiment, the shortcomings of which he himself saw 
clearly and pubhcly admitted. But young Lockhart, tool of the 
Tones and fresh from Weimar, saw fit to mahgn the poet as Leigh 
Hunt’s friend and to parade his own new knowledge m Black- 
wood’s, in these words: 

The old story of the moon falling in love with a shepherd, so prettily 
told by a Roman classic, and so exquisitely enlarged and adorned by 
one of the most elegant of German poets, has been seized upon by 
Mr. John Keats, to be done with as might seem good unto the sickly 
fancy of one who never read a smgle hne of either Ovid or Wieland.^” 

Though to be sure he had read only Sotheby’s translation, Keats 
must have laughed when he read that, even though Lockhart had 
in min d not Oberon but Wieland’s own ‘Endymion,’ a minor piece 
of 1771.^® 

Yet m this extraordinary coincidence, too, there may have been 
the hand of some guiding power, perhaps the same that had led 
Keats to the enchanted forest and the herrmtage, the shadowy 
gardens by a river side, and other haunts of the daemon kmg. 
Without them. The Eve of St. Agnes, and Lamia, and some of the 
great Odes would also have been quite different. 

m 

But, first, what of the meaning of Endymion? 

In Sleep and Poetry Keats had written: 

. . . though no great minist’ring reason sorts 
Out the dark mysteries of human souls 
To clear conceiving: yet there ever rolls 
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A vast idea before me, and I glean 
Therefrom my liberty; thence too Tve seen 
The end and aim of Poesy 

The ‘no . . . reason,’ ‘mysteries of human souls,’ ‘yet,’ and ‘thence’ 
are noteworthy. That Keats intended to convey some of his ‘vast 
idea’ in Endymton seems quite clear. That he succeeded in domg 
so — ^notwithstanding the fact that his youthfully exuberant imagma- 
tion let the lush imagery run not in the romance and thus conceal 
both his theme and the contours of his structural design — is hardly 
less clear. For the plan of O heron, by which he was gmded from 
first to last; and the hermit’s visions in a similarly fourfold modi- 
fied ladder of love, to which he explicitly alludes, shed light 
upon the meanmg of Endymton, which runs somethmg like this: 

Love IS the ultimate principle of the universe (i, 814 f., 832). It 
IS that vital force which leads man to exert himself on ‘far journeys’ 
wherever Beauty dwells (iii, 92 if.). Love is inherent m nature and 
beneath nature it creates new forms of vegetation, ammal hfe, and 
beauty, t And it is the secret of art and human relations (i, 840-2; 
m, 97 ff., and 300) . For love is the irmer force which animates both. 
Without love’s devotion the artist does not strive or see t And those 
who ‘lord it o’er their fellow men’ without possessing such ‘sanctu- 
ary splendour’ or spintuahzed love as the hermit has, merely ‘singe 
Our gold and ripe-ear’d hopes ’ § Without love the human being 
IS selfish, sohtary, and sterile, in both a literal and a figurative 
sense. || For human love is part of the divine Love which creates 
all things. Though human love is on a lower plane, it is essentially 
the same vital force as the divine principle of Love (i, 832, 840). 

But to perceive that highest spirit-essence (the Creator); to ap- 
prehend that ‘form divine’ and thereby reach the highest bhss, 

*Cf End m, 9, 22-31 

835-42, II, 480-500 Venus, goddess of love, is enamored of and levives the 
vcgetaUon hero, the beautiful Adonis. 

ti, 774, ni, 92flf, 696-703, rv, 957-8 

§ End in, i-io (That is, frustrate mankind’s spiritual aspirations ) 

II I, 816 f , II, 281, 480, 529, nr, 957 ff (and cf Alastor), 
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whether in religion like the hermit, m life like Endymion, or in 
art hke the poet, man must be gradually spirituahzed.'" He must 
lose himseh in devoted love of beauty, wherever it appears. And 
he must love and pity and serve his fellows, f Only by such ‘seh- 
destroymg’ experience and the renunciation of worldly aims will he 
be spiritually cleansed and ennobled and thus be prepared for high- 
est happiness: ‘in that which becks our ready min ds to fellowship 
divme,’ a ‘fellowship with essence’ or spirit, which is the God of 
Love (i, 777-9, 820; in, 1-31). 

A thmg of beauty, which can be known only through love, is 
the bond that bmds us to this mortal life of suffermg (i, 7). It 
soothes and spirituahzes man even as the heavenly light of the 
moon. Beauty, created by love and perceived through love, is divine, 
a gift from heaven' ‘an endless fountain of immortal drink’ (i, 
20-24). Those who pursue Beauty (progressively more subtle m 
form and thought and word and deed) with steadfast love, will 
reach heaven and immortahty by a ladder of love, or a process of 
gradual spiritual perfection, like the hermit and Endymion. 

Beauty, however, hke its ultimate self the Divine, cannot be fully 
apprehended save through a ‘life of Sensations,’ of super-rational 
mtmtions. It cannot be perceived by reasoning alone, but must be 
sensed m a dreamlike state of mtmtion which resembles the mystic’s 
ultimate and the poet’s imaginative insight t Hence the visions of 
Endymion, m which love and beauty and truth and the divine are 
similarly apprehended. Because of that similarity, intuition and in- 
stmctive emotion are sacred and can guide, hke the hermit and 
the daemon king, ‘where learmng hath no hght.’ Of that Keats is 
deeply convmced: like Wordsworth, § he is convinced of the ‘hoh- 

*1, 799, III, 675-711, IV, 991-4 

tn, 1015-6, ni, 282-90, 701-4, IV, 85 ff Beauty appears in Nature’s Forms, m 
Eternal Harmomes or Laws, in Humanitarian Deeds, and in Human Love — as the 
four books of Endymton illustrate Cf also i, 12 £f. 

JCf Sleep and Poetry, p 88 above, also Letters, p 68, End, i, 572 fif, 860, etc. 

§ ‘That serene and blessed mood In which the affections gently lead us on’ 
(Ttntem Abbey) 
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ness of the Heart’s aSections.’ And evidendy from Shakespeare’s 
heroes, sublime m their grief and anger, ambition and fear, love 
and jealousy, Keats has seen that ‘all our Passions,’ like the hermit’s 
love, are, ‘in their sublime, creative of essential Beauty,’ which is 
spiritual “ All human passions, that is, if intense and suhlimely 
depicted, create spirituahty and thus spiritual beauty m the mind 
of the beholder. Hence the Song of Sorrow, Alpheus and Arethusa, 
Glaucus, and, indirectly, the mission.* 

These are some of the ‘dark mysteries of human souls’ that Keats 
mentioned m Sleep and Poetry. All this is his ‘vast idea,’ first hmted 
in that poem and illustrated poetically m Endymton, m symbols 
and incidents m large measure derived from Oberon. That key 
makes clear Keats’ intention, and the subhme nature of his ‘vast 
idea.’ It is clear that for Keats all love (and beauty), however mani- 
fest on earth, is part of and therefore ultimately identical with the 
highest Love (and Beauty), the spirit of God in the realm of time- 
lessness {End. I, 8055.; IV, 6395.). That is Keats’ ‘clear rehgion 
of heaven’ (i, 781). 

And it IS for that reason that Endymion’s visions of beauty — 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual; in the sunrise, in the laws of 
the elements, or in woman — ^his manifold dreams of love and un- 
swervmg pursuit of its essence; and his love for the mortal eastern 
queen — all lead up to the identification of the mortal with the 
divine Love, which in the legend is symbolized by Diana or the 
moon. For ultimately vision and achievement, the ideal and the 
real, are one: for those who pursue their vision without swervmg. 

•The symboheal meaning of Endynuon’s mission, it seems to me, is this the 
poet, after self-disaplmc through loving exploration of the ‘secret mysteries of 
earth’ — whose cosmic pnnaple he perceived to be Love, reammates through his 
wntings the spuituahty of those lovers (of beauty, aesthetic or moral) who have 
been shipwrecked m the sea of life (Cf End i, 776 and iii, 722 Also Huon 
and Rezaa, and their redemption by the hermit) 

And It IS because the fated poet revives their love that he achieves immortahty 
for himself and bhss for the Spirit of Beauty, whose symbol m Endymton is the 
moon goddess. It is she who says, after he has fulfilled his mission* Immortal 
bliss for me too bast thou won’ (ui, 1024). 
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And Love is the ultimate principle which men must obey, if they 
would know or create either beauty or truth — even as the God of 
Love creates. 

Keats had learned that vital truth from life, deduced it from 
Wordsworth, and seen it illustrated m the hfe story of Wieland’s 
hermit. And ‘axioms m philosophy,’ Keats wrote m a characteristic 
letter, ‘are not axioms until they are proved upon our pulses: we 
read fine things but never feel them to the full until we have gone 
the same steps as the author.’ His own experience had made him 
feel the truth of what Wordsworth repeatedly tried to convey and 
what the hermit’s case-history succmctly illustrated. For good 
reason, therefore, Keats wrote: ‘A hermit young, I’ll hve.’* The 
three experiences illummated, corroborated, and supplemented each 
other. Without knowmg all three, as criticism has too well shown, 
Endymton cannot be fully understood. 

As the allusions, imagery, settmgs, characters, incidents, theme, 
and parallel structure show, Oberon contams the key to Keats’ 
imaginative conception. His derivative symbolism and closely 
parallel structure m Endymion make that certain. But he used the 
plot pattern and inadents of Oberon for his own visionary purpose. 
And in his romance Keats drew heavily upon his own experience 
of soul-states and greatly elaborated upon Wordsworth’s sense of 
the divine m nature, which is shared by the hermit I suspect 
strongly that it was primarily Wordsworth (and Haydon and 
Bailey) who helped Keats envisage the relation between a poet’s 
life and spiritual disciphne. I think it was in part at least for that 
reason that in November i8i6 he wrote the sonnet ‘Great Spirits 
Now on Earth Are Sojourning.* 

Moreover, because they are so nearly identical, the Words- 
worthian attitude and the life story of Wieland’s hermit blended 
in Keats’ mind. For Keats propounded his newly discovered truths, 

*End IV, 860. As early as 1816, in Sleep and Poetry he had identified himself 
with the hermit 
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of the unity and umversal vitality of love and its aeative relation- 
ship to beauty, in poetical symbols and symbohcal mcidents which 
constitute a language different from Wordsworth’s The latter ex- 
pounds his (primarily moral) experience more directly, didactically, 
and rationally, in a language closer to prose. Because that was not 
Keats’ way, because he was no ‘consequitive man,’ it has been 
doubted that he meant anything in Endymton. Indeed, for all his 
‘dear religion of heaven,’ it has been doubted, as Arnold’s question 
implies,* that he had any religious feeling at all, or that his work 
contains anythmg more than ‘sensations’ of a lower kind For this 
unfortunate and gross misconception his youth was doubdess in 
large measure to blame: Endymton does not communicate his intm- 
tions clearly, as Keats himself knew before he had completed it. 
But m the hght of his immediate source, the background of the 
unexpressed enables us to see the setting that the legend assumed 
in his mmd, and his meamng becomes clear.^® And it helps us 
understand what Keats meant m saymg: ‘The mighty abstract Idea 
I have of Beauty in all things’ 

Endymton is a poetic allegory, in a symbolism origmally Chris- 
tian and ultimately Platonic, of a poet’s quest for spiritual perfec- 
tion, (i, 607, 848), immortahty, (ii, 212), and highest happiness— in 
the unswerving pursuit of Beauty, Love, and Truth (i, 769 ff.). It 
IS the allegorical history of the poet’s preparation for his visioned 
goal* through suffering, renunciation, and later progressively subder 
stages of perception and spiritualizing experience. These attained, 
the hero achieves his goal in a selfless union with the spirit of 
beauty, embodied in the ‘form divine,’ in which is highest happiness 
and immortahty, and m which purest love and beauty and ultimate 
truth co-exist: for the saint (the hermit), the poet (Keats), and 
the man Endymion. 

* ‘Keats . IS abundantly and enchantingly sensuous, the question with some 
people will be, whether he is ani^thing else’ 
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‘Visions o£ Delight,’ the Elfin King, 
and ‘The Eve o£ St. Agnes’ 


‘If Endymion serves me as a Pioneer,’ Keats wrote m February 
i8i8, ‘perhaps I ought to be content ... I am anxious to get [it] 
printed so that I may forget it and proceed.’^ He had begun re- 
vising the long romance early in January but did not fimsh until 
March. In the meanwhile he saw a good deal of Haydon and 
Reynolds, Dilke and Rice. He met Wordsworth several times and 
also Hazlitt, whose lectures on the Enghsh poets he attended regu- 
larly. In general, he was perhaps as happy as he was ever again to 
be. Besides undertaking a short journey to Devon m the spring, 
he ‘feasted upon’ Milton by way of preparation for writing 
Hyperion, about which he had been thinking smce the first of die 
year. And all the while he was wriung occasional pieces, various 
songs, and the Pot of Bastl after Boccaccio. ‘I have been hovering 
for some time,’ he wrote m April, ‘between an exqmsite sense of 
the luxurious and a love for Philosophy.’ ^ Evidendy owmg to Haz- 
htt’s influence, he now planned a system of study that he might 
better prepare himself for his life’s work. 

Soon, however, a crisis arose. His brother Tom had long been 
ailmg; and now George, who for months had been unemployed, 
decided to marry and emigrate to America. As the time of parting 
drew near, Keats became increasmgly despondent. 

I have two Brothers [he wrote Bailey m June], one is driven by the 
‘burden of Society’ to America [;] the other, with an exquisite love 
of Life, is in a lingering State. My Love for my Brothers from the early 
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loss of our parents and even for earlier Misfortunes has grown into a[n] 
affection ‘passing the Love of Women ’ ® 

George departed, nevertheless, late in June. After attending him 
and his bride to Liverpool, Keats continued with Brown on the 
long and fateful tour afoot through the North. In the course of 
walking some six hundred miles, he saw mountains, lakes, and 
waterfalls to his heart’s content. But he also caught a violent cold 
and further weakened his constitution by fatigue and irregular 
meals. Forced to return m August, he went to Hampstead and 
soon was immersed m Hypenon and the fever of composition. In 
September or October he met Fanny Brawne, to whom after a 
brief courtship he became engaged on Christmas Day. About three 
weeks earlier, m spite of Keats’ devoted care, his brother Tom had 
•died of consumption. Keats, himself no longer in the best of health, 
never completely recovered from this blow. Numb with grief, at 
last he went to Bedhampton and Chichester, and in the endeavor 
to escape from his angmsh he set about, toward the end of January 
1819, writing The Eve of St. Agnes. 

Begun only seven weeks after the death of Tom, and not long 
after the poet had fallen m love, The Eve of St. Agnes, the most 
nearly perfect of his longer pieces, is a tale of love in a settmg and 
atmosphere hostile to happiness. Masterful contrasts mark the poem 
from first to last. Elemental cold and storm, human hatred and 
thirst for blood, violent death and slow dismtegration in age serve 
as backdrop to a passion youthfully warm and vibrant. Like 
shadows of eternity, the backdrop reminds us that love, for all its 
ecstasy, is perilous: that it surmounts earthly pam imperfecdy and 
leads to a joy that is not unalloyed. 

Poignant experience underlay this conception. Sorrow had come 
to try the resources of Keats’ spirit and had turned his mind in 
upon Itself. Clearly his thoughts had reverted to the gradations of 
happiness in Endymion.* How recendy this had happened is shown 

•Cf the echoes and allusions in Letters, pp 246-7 (16 Dec. 1818). 
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by the three first stanzas of St. Agnes, in which hght from the 
ladder of the eternal gleams through clearly. For it is not by chance 
that the frosted breath of the old Beadsman ('the eremite* as sig- 
nificantly he is called ’*) ‘Seem’d talking flight for heaven, without 
a death’; and that he is a ‘patient, holy man . . . aged . . . and 
poor,* whose life is solely in God. He makes his way through the 
icy chapel 'hy slow degrees! And though he hears 'Music’s golden 
tongue,’ unlike Endymion’s and Porphyro’s, the ‘joys of all his life 
were said and sung.’ These echoes from the thought and phrasing 
and background of the gradations of happmess (End. i, 777 flF.) are 
part of the elaborate structure of contrast vn The Eve of St. Agnes. 
They remind us at the outset of higher things than human love, 
which IS commingled of joy and sorrow, as the action will bear out. 

It is also significant that the hermit, vital prmciple of Endymion, 
is close to the heart of St. Agnes. Porphyro’s words to Madeline, 
‘Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite,’ f are meaningful. They 
too pomt to the profoundest contrast in the romance: the contrast 
between spiritual love divme, in which is highest happmess, and 
sensual love for woman, which is joy of a lower degree. The early 
appearance m The Eve of St. Agnes of the spirit of Wieland’s 
hermit, who had transcended grief, who by degrees achieved high- 
est happmess in God, and who had heard Huon’s tale of a dream 
of love come true, is but one of many clues to the background, 
genesis, and structure of Keats’ masterpiece. 


It is noteworthy, nevertheless, that m his recent study of the 
romance M R. Ridley thus summanzed our present knowledge of 
the materials of which it was woven: 

L am going to suggest for examination as the four main sources of 
The Eve of St. Agnes, apart from the folklore element, Shakespeare, 


* C£ Keats* canceled stanza iv. 
fSt. XXXI Italics mine. 
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especially Romeo and Juliet, Mrs. Radclifie, the Arabian Nights, and a 
French translation of Boccaccio’s II Ftlocolo.* 

2^. Ridley reminds us thatj ‘on the authority of Woodhouse, “the 
subject was suggested by Mxs Jones” and that the quite general 
remarks of Jonson, Brand, and Burton about the rites of St. Agnes* 
Eve are such as must also have been current in oral folklore.** But 
whether from oral tradition or a chapbook, the folklore basis of 
the romance consists m the behef that by heedmg certain simple but 
specific observances a maiden might see her adoring lover in a 
dream on St. Agnes’ Eve. 

As for Shakespeare, from Cymbeline, Hamlet, and Macbeth 
Keats seems to have recalled some mmor elements and phraseology. 
In Romeo and Juliet, on the other hand, he knew a tale of electric 
passion against a somber backdrop. And in that play he found a 
picture, Mr. Ridley beheves, of ‘a great house getting ready for an 
entertainment’; ® various minor elements; and perhaps the most 
important of all: ‘The general picture of the entry of the lover mto 
the festivities of his foemen [which, dunks Mr. Ridley] is clearly 
that of Romeo and Juliet ^ 

Mrs. Radckffe and the Arabian Nights would appear to have pro- 
vided settmgs and stage properties — Gothic furmture and exotic 
dehcacies. Fmally, II Ftlocolo presents some very serious difl&culties. 
There was no English translation; Keats read Itahan only slowly 
and with painful effort; and the evidence of his having read a 
French translation, by Mr. Ridley’s own admission, is at best un- 
convincmg.® Moreover, that romance resembles St. Agnes in htde 
more than that a lover m a basket is smuggled mto a tower, is 
concealed in a lady’s room by her attendant (who then^ teUs her 
of a feigned dream of the lover’s appearance), and awakens the 
lady m the mght with his impassioned woomg. But the lover’s 
entrance is qmte different, the later actions are convenuonal, and 
the lovers do not flee. 

Even though a composite picture mtegrated from these several 
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‘sources’ be imagined, we discover that crucial elements in The 
Eve of St. Agnes are totally lackmg. Allo-wing fully for Keats’ 
powers of mvention, and the profound effect of Shakespearean m- 
tensity upon his style, we find that many features of the structure 
and background as well as vanous supernatural overtones and 
allusions m his romance have never been accounted for. No pattern 
has ever been discovered through whose agency the unrelated 
threads could have been drawn together and woven mto their final 
form. Agam, if the ‘general picture’ came from Romeo and Jtdtet, 
whence could the particular pictures of the lover’s entry mto the 
festivities of his foemen have derived Why did the entrance come 
just when and as it did? Was there no other model for Keats’ far 
larger picture of high revelry and ‘thousand guests/ for the sinister 
‘hundred sword/ and ‘harbarian horde/ threatening the lover, and 
for Madelme’s actions at that revelry? All these and many other 
features are totaUy different from anything in Romeo. The hero 
of that play, who is recogmzed through his mask by Juliet’s father, 
enters boldly to a ‘trifling foohsh banquet,’ a ‘fan assembly.’ He 
does not yet know Juhet, who only flirts and is not given to dream- 
ing. He does not yet know the nurse. The only threat to his life 
is the smgle sword of Tybalt And that ‘kmg of cats’ is restrained 
by Juhet’s father himself, who knows Romeo yet shows him cour- 
tesy rather than deadly hostility at the revelry. Fmally, the lovers 
in the play do not flee All this is quite different from The Eve of 
St. Agnes? 

As for the other ‘sources,’ was there nothmg more definite than 
the conjectural ‘Mother Bunch’ or Mrs. Jones’ folklore to color 
Madehne’s actions, her enchanted ‘visions of delight,’ and pantmg 
‘akin to spirits of the air and visions wide’; nothing to suggest the 
lovers’ complex emotions and lute-playmg; nothmg more than 
poetic faith to justify ‘Love’s alarum’ and the ‘elfin-storm from 
faery land’ mto which at last the lovers flee past the benightmared 
wassailers in the silent casde? I think there was. And I think the 
hermit of Porphyro’s words to Madeline, like the ‘eremite’ of the 
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opening stanzas, provides but one clue. For Keats had seen all 
these features in or connected with Canto v of Oberon. In much 
the same sequence they constitute there the tale confessed to the 
hermit: of how Huon, with the help of Oberon, won his peerless 
bnde and fled with her out of the ghostly castle.* 


That episode, we know from the previous chapter, was the only 
portion of the love story and spirituahzation of Huon and Rezia 
which Keats had not used m Endymion. He had patterned parts 
of Books n and in and all of Book iv of Endymion after the love 
story in Oberon. Into his Book iv he had not only drawn elements 
from Huon and Rezia’s dream-visions of each other and aerial 
flights in Cantos rv and v; but also he had alluded to or otherwise 
used all the following incidents occurrmg in Canto vii: the con- 
summation of thetr love in forgetfulness of Oberon’s prohibition, 
the latter’s darm, fearful anger and punitive tempest, the sufEering 
on the desert shore and joy in the mossy cave. Probably because it 
did not fit the design of Endymion, he had omitted only the main 
episode of Canto v, the actual winnmg of Rezia from under the 
eyes of the bloodthirsty warrior guests in her father’s castle. 

But now, when he had come upon the legend of St. Agnes’ Eve, 
a legend of a dream of love, it was inevitable that Keats should 
have recalled Rezia’s dream of love and how it came true. That 
he did recall it is hinted by the fart that Canto v of Oberon bears 
a strikmg resemblance to Keats’ expanded version of the legend, in 
his tale of the winning of Madeline and of how her dream of love 
came true. The similarity is arrestmg in the hght both of clear 
allusions to Oberon in The Eve of St. Agnes and of a great deal 

*Fot the summary of Canto v see p. 30. As for Huon’s confession to the her- 
mit, It occurs only a few stanzas after the sage’s vision of highest happmess, in 
Canto vm* ‘How love did tn a dream at first descend. And with a look encham 
him to hts brtde.. From Bagdad how he ’scap’d . , , And, ah I the warning of 
his fairy friend’ (vm, 35). 
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of evidence in it of Keats’ awareness that Wieland’s romance again, 
was serving as a pattern. The resemblance between it and St. Agnes 
consists in general plot contour, from beginmng to end. It extends, 
to a considerable number of mcidents — ^highly exceptional as well 
as more conventional— but always m analogous sequence and con- 
figuration. It includes machmery, pictures of settmgs, not a little 
atmosphere and furmture, and minutely the interaction and relation 
of the characters. What is more, Keats even recalled a good deal 
of exact phraseology. All this points to the nature of the genesis 
and development of Keats’ masterpiece, a process we may observe 
m examimng Oberon. 

With the action of St. Agnes fresh m mind, let us glance first at 
the pertment portions of Oberon in their outline and sequence: 

Shordy before her weddmg to a hated suitor whom she scorns 
and disdains, the lovely Prmcess Rezia dreams a dream, sent by her 
guardian spirit, of a shadowy lover from the skies. Haunted by 
his imag^ she broods over her dream for days, until on the eve 
of the revelry her sleepless anxiety is relieved by the king of the 
daemons and fairies, who grants her new ‘visions of delight’: a 
second dream of her lover. The vision dispelled, she dreams awaJ^e 
in her bed until the nurse comes to wake her, but instead is told 
the dream and looks about the chamber to see where the lover is 
hiding. While the dreamer is bemg robed by her whispering vir- 
gins, an aged crone is humed in who tells and retells of Huon’s 
presence in Bagdad. Meanwhile, preparations for the regal revelry 
have been completed and the great throng of magnificent guests 
gathers. Amid the music of trumpets, the splendid procession 
begins, until the sultan, the bridegroom, and the bride all have 
entered. But even after the revelry has began the bride is still pre- 
occupied with her dream-vision and does not heed the looks of love 
cast upon her. Suddenly she is roused from her reverie. For the 
lover of her dream, the youthful Christian, Sir Huon of Bordeaux, 
had boldly entered the closely guarded hall of his fanatical foemen,. 
in a rich disguise provided by the fairy hing. And as his liege-lord 
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Charlemagne had commanded, Huon swifdy beheads the bride- 
groom, the blasphemous payntm at the sultan’s side. While the 
thunderstruck revelers gasp, Rezia sees and is seen and is thrice 
kissed by her lover. In a flash the hot-blooded sultan raves impre- 
cations, and the murderous rage of the barbarian wamor-guests 
breaks loose. But a twofold miracle saves Huon. In the fearful el-fin 
storm the daemon kmg himseh appears in the hall. And while 
Rezia recalls her ‘visions of delight’ and pants in his hly fragrance, 
the hostile horde he here and there, deathlike in an enchanted sleep. 
Thus the lovers flee out of the ghostly castle as Canto v ends. 

A careful readmg of The Eve of St. Agnes shows that Keats not 
only followed this outlme rather closely but that, despite much 
mtervemng action m 0 heron, he also derived hints from another 
quite different episode in the love story of Huon and Rezia. Vari- 
ous things led him to recall a scene in Canto xi which he had used 
for Glaucus’ temptation by the ‘arbour queen’ m Endymton. For 
when, shordy after the hermit’s death, the lovers have been sepa- 
rated, Huon like Porphyro attempts to see his immured bride in 
this second festive and hostile castle. By a stratagem of the nurse 
he IS led furtively at midnight through low-arched vaults, and then 
by a misunderstandmg to the chambers of the beautiful enamored 
queen. There a feast of delicacies awaits him and a lute is played. 
And the queen, who had had her own ‘vision of delight,’ had 
hoped to consummate her passion. With some help from Shake- 
speare, Keats derived various elements from this scene and inter- 
wove them with the stuff of Canto v. And for sufficient reason. 

‘Visions of delight.’ This was the third appearance of Sotheby’s 
haunting phrase. The three instances are hke luminous pomts in 
the pattern Keats defdy rearranged The phrase appears in three 
provocative scenes of Oberon, all of which left their traces mThe 
Eve of St. Agnes. Rezia’s initial dream of love, with the revehy at 
the outset of Canto v, was as suggestive for Keats as her vision 
when the fairy king appears with his fragrance near the end of the 
canto. And these ‘visions of dehght’ demonstrably blended with the 
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queen’s anticipated visions — o£ embracing the lover in her chamber, 
after the midmght revelry in the second casde and the nurse’s 
stratagem had made his furtive entrance possible. This last vision 
was interfused between Rezia’s initial and ter min al ones. And the 
three ‘visions of dehght’ came to limn the mam outlme of The Eve 
of St, Agnes. 

Whence its structure and mcidents were derived is attested by 
the unimpeachable authority of Keats himself. Five times VTithm 
the compass of his poem he explicidy alluded to elements specific 
and unique in Wieland’s romance: namely, ‘pistons of delight! in 
a dream of love come true; venturmg amid revelry into a hostile 
casde hke the ‘liege-lord of all the Elves and Fays’; a lovely 
dreamer’s panting ‘a\tn to spirits of the air and visions wide’; a 
‘tempest fell* that was ‘Love’s cdarum’; and the lovers’ flight into 
the ‘elfln-storm from faery land.’ These allusions not only point 
to Keats’ primary source, the folklore element aside, but they define 
the contours of his poem. They constitute clear evidence that as he 
■wrote Keats was conscious, from first to last, that he was being 
guided by Oheron. 

n 

Immediately after his picture of the icy chapel and the aged 
beadsman-eremite, Keats in his founh and fifth stanzas continued 
thus: 

K28 That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude soft; 

And so it chanc’d, for many a door was wide, 

30 From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft, 

The silver, snarling trumpets ’gan to chide: 

32 The level chambers, ready with their pnde, 

Were glomng to receive a thousand guests . . . 

Omittmg the carved angels that support the cormce, we see that 

37 At length burst in the argent revelry. 

With plume, tiara, and all nch array. 
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39 Numerous as shadows haunting jamly . 

The brain, new stufi’d, in youth, with triumphs gay 
41 Of old romance. These let us wish away, 

And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there . . . 

Now the hermit had heard Huon’s tale of what happened in the 
castle at Bagdad. And if we turn to the beginnmg of Canto v of 
Oberon and momentarily omit Rezia’s dream, the nurse’s entrance, 
and the robmg scene, we find that 

Emirs, and viziers, all the courtly crowd 
Meantime attendant at the sultan’s call. 

With jestal splendor grace the nuptial hdl. 

The banquet waits . . . 

(v, 19) 


until soon ‘cymbals, and comets, in imperial pnde’ begin the 
revelry.* A moment before, cymbals had announced the entrance 
through a golden door of the sultan and his numerous retinue, 
followed by the prmcely bridegroom ‘with jewels blazing o’er.’ 
Opposite, through an ivory door, our one lady there, the Princess 
Rezia enters ‘More fair than Mahom’s paradise ... in visionary 
dreams.’ From beneath her silver veil her dazzlmg beauty seems to 
fill the hall ‘with heavenly lustre.' 

It is worth emphasizing that Keats’ ‘triumphs gay’ gleaned from 
‘romance,’ a procession mto ‘chambers ready’ and ‘glowing,’ has a 
suggestive parallel in Wieland’s canto. Besides the similarly lumi- 
nous quality and the verbal echoes, it is noteworthy that Keats is 
emphatic about the numerous guests, exphcitly ‘a thousand.’ For 
Oberon had prophesied that the lover of the one lady there would 
find a ‘thousand’ warnor-guests to threaten him. f As for their rich 
array, Rezia wears pearls m her hair suggestively like a tiara; the 
bridegroom appears in ‘proud array' and ‘high-plum’d in bridal 

•v, 22; cf. K31. 

tC£ Oberon’s pronuse m the enchanted forest (n, 49). 
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grace’ (iv, 53 and v, 36); while Huon wears the garb the fairy 
Ving had provided, ‘such as highest emirs wear.’ It is described in 
detail: from his caftan’s ‘golden tissue, rich and rare’ to the dia- 
mond atop the ‘turban shadou/d o’er with ostrich plumes! while 
the stiver garb of his pages is also mentioned. Evidendy this and 
Rezia’s lustrous silver veil helped suggest Keats’ lines. 

At length burst in the argent revelry, 

With plume, tiara, and all nch array, 

Numerous as shadows haunting fainly . . 

In the last line there was also, I thmk, another remimscence. 


This revelry has many other features that we shall see. The im- 
portant figure is the ‘one lady ther^* 

K 43 Whose heart had brooded, dl that wintry day, 

On love, and wing’d St. Agnes’ saindy care, 

45 As she had heard old dames full many times declare. 

(st. v) 

Keats tells us this in the second of the two stanzas above. But 
now let us glance back at Rezia’s two dream-visions. For it is in 
the hut where Huon meanwhile is concealed that the old grandam 
tells of Rezia’s first vision: of how ‘She dreamt’ of seeing her 
shadowy lover in the dwarf’s {jmry kmg’s) aerial car, and how 
‘At once his glance of love her charmed spirit drew’; how 

W 3 ‘The shadow flies, but from her heart agam K 43 
He never fades: the youth with golden hair — 

5 Eternally his image hovers there, 

Exhausdess source of sweetly-pensive pain, 

7 In nightly visions, and in day-dreams shown. 

Sithence our Drusi prmcc is loathsome grown, 

9 She hears, she sees him not without disdain — 
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Vainly to search the cause all rack the brain: 

She broods in silent gloom . - K 43 

(oBERON IV, 46-7, 49) 

Of this, Keats’ ‘shadows haunting fairily’ is evidendy a subtle remi- 
niscence. Re2ia’s broodmg on her love, and the mtervention of her 
winged guardian spirit by whom her dreams of love were sent, 
exacdy fitted Keats’ purpose. 

On the eve of her weddmg, moreover, Rezia is granted another 
dream by the fairy king. In her bed she is ‘sunk m warm fanaes 
of enchantmg love.’ Breathless, m her dream she sees her lover^ 
whose shadowy image approaches her tn the night with open arms. 
Her shyness causes the dream to vanish. But when the sun has 
already ascended high in the heavens, 

W 16 Yet still with Rezia it was ever mght: 

While her charm’d soul ’nud visions of delight, 

18 Wove in her waking hours anew the dream. 

(OBERON V, 6) 

This, the first appearance of Sotheby’s happy phrase, was the first 
focal pomt of associations which led Keats to identify Rezia’s story 
with Madehne’s and the legend. 


Keats 

! now says the old dames had told the girl. 


K46 

They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 



Young virgins might have visions of delight. 

WI7 

48 

And soft adormgs from their loves receive 



Upon the honey’d middle of the night. 

WI5 

50 

If ceremomes due they did aright; 



As, supperless to bed they must retire, 

WI3 

5 ^ 

And couch supmc their beauties, lily white; 

Nor loo\ behind, nor sideways, but require 


54 

Of Heaven with upward eyes for cdl that they desire. 

(eve of ST. AGNES, Vl) 



In these lines Keats artfully embodied the basic folklore of the 
legend, which, let us remember, concerns only the sight of the lover 
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in a dream. Rezia, we saw, performs all these ceremonies save that 
of die supperless retirmg. And not only her ‘visions of delight’ but 
her actions at the revelry and its outcome were circumstantially 
used by Keats to illustrate the legend. 

First of all, he seems to have noted some suggestive elements 
that occur just after Rezia’s visions of delight The nurse enters, is 
told the dream of Rezia’s lover, and glances about the chamber to 
see if he ts hiding there. (Was this a first hmt for Porphyro’s con- 
cealment in the other dreamer’s chamber?) Rezia’s love havmg 
made her desperate, she vows to kill herself before marrying her 
hated smtor; and when she draws a poniard the nurse cries out and 
Rezia seals her bps. Then the nurse piously hopes that ‘Heaven 
that has sent the kmght will sure provide the rest’ of Rezia’s desires, 
as the aged ‘crone is hurry’d in’ (v, 14). (With this compare the 
pious thought m K54.) This ‘grandam,’ who had told of Rezia’s 
dream of love, not only tells of Huon’s concealment m her hut, but 
‘Repeats the wondrous story* as Rezia bids.* Meanwhile Rezia is 
being robed ‘by her virgms,’ f for the revelry is about to begin and 
hke Madehne she is to be ‘one lady there Whose heart’ still brooded 
on her visions of delight. Thus far, m short, situation and setting, 
characters, motivation, and atmosphere, as well as striking phrase- 
ology, are closely akin in the two poems. 


Now, alludmg to the legend, Keats returns to the revelry: 

K 55 Ftdl of this whim was thoughtful Madeline: W 5-6 

The music, yearning hke a God in pain, 

57 She scarcely heard- her maiden eyes divine, 

Fix’d on the floor, saw many a sweeping train 
59 Pass by — she heeded not at cdl. in vedn 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavtdter, 

*CL K45. 

tC£. K47. 
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i6o 

6i And back retir’d; not cool’d by high disdmn, 

But she saw not: her heart was otherwhere: W8-9 

63 She sigh’d for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of the year. 

She danc’d along with vague, regardless eyes, 

65 Anxious her hps, her breathing quick and short: 

The hallow’d hour was near at hand: she sighs 
67 Amid the timbrels, and the throng’d resort 
Of whisperers m anger, or m sport; 

69 ’Mid \oo\s of love, defiance, hate, and scorn. 

Hoodwink’d with faery fancy . . . 

(st. vii-viii) 

The commentators have been at a loss to explam particularly the 
second of these stanzas, with their clear detail and tense and tangled 
emotional atmosphere. For Juliet merely dances; and the disdained 
amorous cavaher, the whisperers, and looks mingled of love and 
defiance, hate and scorn—these certainly are beyond the imaginative 
reach of ‘Mother Bunch,* Keats’ mmd, however, was wcavmg other 
threads; still spun by the old grandam. In her recital of Rezia’s 
first dream, she mentions that lady’s ‘swttdy-pensive pain’; how 
her amorous cavaUer, ‘our Drusi prince,’ had become hateful so that 
Rezia ‘hears, she sees him not without disdain’: because like 
Madelme’s her brooding heart was elsewhere. A glance at Keats’ 
lines 60-62 suggests that Rezia’s amorous prince had merely multi- 
phed in becoming Madelme’s luckless suitors! For it is clear that 
fragments of Rezia’s first vision have been scattered and recombined 
in three consecutive stanzas of St, Agnes.* 

Now the grandam also tells Huon that Rezia’s suitor would 
‘force out favor from the scombA bride.’ f And upon awakmg from 
her ‘visions of delight’ Rezia reahzes that ‘the hour draws near’, 
for her wedding revelry. (Cf. K 66.) And she is so angry, anxious, 
and desperate that she says, ‘Nought like the loathsome . . . 

• St v-vii, cf. p. 157 above, 
tiv, 51; cL K69. 
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prince I hate’ (v, 9, ii). Then she draws the poniard, causes the 
nurse to scream, and ‘seals her Up’ for fear of discovery. (Did this 
have something to do with Madelme’s ‘anxious her hps’ m K65P) 
At that tense moment a knock is heard and the nurse opens with 
rapturous emotions that ‘her breath impede’ as the old crone is 
hurried m with her wondrous story of Huon’s coming. (Keats 
wrote ‘her breathing quick and short.’) That tale told, Rezia’s eyes 
shme, she flushes, and her ‘willmg st^hs^ so astonish the attendant 
virgms that: 

‘Is this,* the whisper ran, ‘the maid forlorn? 

Her whom we late beheld, th* obdurate bnde, 

Who m her anguish heaven and earth dejy’d?’ 

(t, j8) 

rhe whisperers pointedly recall all Rezia’s emotions — ^which are 
precisely those of Keats’ picture: ‘she sighs Amid ... the throng’d 
resort of whisperers in anger or in sport . . . looks of love, de- 
fiance, hate, and scorn.* 

Keats also knew that two stanzas later the pensive Rezia is ‘one 
lady there’ at the revelry, and that she is possessed by the self-same 
whim as the thoughtful Madehne. Not only are both girls anxious 
because a ‘hallowed hour was near’; not only do both dream of 
their lovers in the same taut emotional atmosphere. But also, as the 
(yearning?) music of strings and drums or timbrels is heard 
around her, and ‘mirth in freer current’ inflames the amorous bride- 
groom, Rezia turns away: ‘Casts on the ground her loo\s that never 
stray’ (v, 34) with precisely the same gesture as Madelme. (C£. 
K58: ‘Fix’d on the floor’ and ‘looks of . . .*) In the very next 
stanza, Huon enters to the revelry and with ‘scornful eyes’ recog- 
nizes the hated prmce. (In his two next stanzas Keats also has the 
lover of the dreamer’s ‘visions of dehght’ approach the castle and 
venture in to the revelry.) But Rezia is still obKvious, even when 
the guests marvel at the stranger’s rich array: ‘tranced with fasci- 
nated eye,’ Rezia ‘stdl views her dream, and ever downward bend/ 
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(v, 35) Still as if m accordance with the ceremonies due. Tha 
facihtated the identification of the legend with Rezia’s story. 

Both girls are m the same circumstances. Both are obhvious t< 
the whisperers and the music and festivities around them and prc 
occupied with their ‘visions of dehght’ or dreams of their lovers 
As the legend requires, both ‘nor look behmd nor sideways’ bu 
have thar ‘maiden eyes fixed on the floor’ and heed not at all. A 
for the amorous cavaher, also present in each scene, he is ignoret 
by both dreamers If Madelme’s high disdam does not cool th( 
‘amorous cavaher’ because ‘her heart was otherwhere,’ the disdaii 
and scorn Rezia feels for the amorous prmce does not cool him 
His ardent eye ‘discerns Pale Rezia’s loo\, more cold than Alpmi 
snows* but detects 'love . . . beneath that icy veil’ without reahzm^ 
that her heart is elsewhere.* All these suggestive features are par 
of an identical situation, in a parallel action, durmg the revcLn 
and triumphs gay, in a tale of a dream of love that Keats had usee 
before. In conjunction with the identical ‘visions of delight,’ thi 
most revealing feature m common is the gesture of ‘maiden eye 
. . . Fix’d on the floor,’ heedless both, of everything but thei 
dreams, obhvious even of the entrance of their lovers. 

The legend merely concerns a dream. And as we come to th< 
second part of the pattern, it is significant that the flesh and blooc 
entrance of the lover m both Oberon and St. Agnes mterrupts th( 
description of the revelry attended by the one dreaming lady. He 
lover enters at the same point m both romances. The amorou 
cavaher has no sooner met Rezia’s icy look than Wieland tells th< 
whereabouts of her lover. The fairy disgmse havmg been described 
Huon’s entrance past the great 'fortds' and ‘columns’ mto thi 
closely guarded hall from which he has heard sounds of revelry 
occurs immediately. His entrance, it is noteworthy, is screened bi 
the 'mtirth' and revelry, the music and 'son^ within the hall (v, 34) 

*v, ai-2. Thus a look of love is added to the picture; looks of love, defiance 
hate, and scorn ' Keats must have known the passage minutely. 
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la The Eve of St. Agnes Keats has no sooner spoken of the 
scornful looks than he tells the whereabouts of Porphyro. And the 
parallel mterpolation is immediately followed by his entrance, simi- 
larly screened by ‘the sound of merriment and chorus bland’ within 
the hall. He enters m the nmth stanza, begmrung thus: 

So, purposmg each moment to reure, 

She Imger’d still. Meantime, across the moors, 

Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 
For Madehne Beside the ported doors . . . 

he stands in the moonhght hopmg to catch sight of his love. Then 

K82 He ventwes tn' let no buzz’d whisper tell: 

All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
84 Will storm his heart. Love’s fev’rous citadel: 

For him, those chambers held ba) barton hordes, 

86 Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords, 

Whose very dogs would exeaations howl 
88 Agamst his hneage* not one breast affords 
Him any mercy, in that mansion foul, 

90 Save one old beldame, weak m body and in soul 

(st. x) 

All this, we saw, is a very far cry from the Capulets. Keats was 
well aware, however, that only Rezia’s nurse knew of the shadowy 
lover of her dream.* And it is into Rezia’s chamber with its whis- 
perers, just before the revelry, that ‘the happy crone is hurry’d in’ 
with the tale of Huon’s coming. For he had ‘chanced ... to meet’ 
her, leamng on her ‘crutch.’ In his next stanza Keats wrote: 

91 Ah, happy chancel the aged creature came, 

Sh ufflin g along with ivory-headed wand, 

93 To where he stood, hid from the torch’s flame, 

Behmd a broad hall-pillar, far beyond 

* 

•Whereas Juliet has neithei lover nor dream, and her nurse docs not know 
Romeo when he enters — what was surely no 'mansion foul’ among ‘barbanan 
hordes.’ 
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The sound of merriment and chorus bland: 
He startled her . . . 

(st. xi) 


Huon’s entrance is similarly screened. And for this interception 
there were the two suggestions in Oberon?^ 

But now, m the same stanza the aged Angela urges Porphyro: 

98 ‘hie thee from this place; 

They are all here to-night, the whole blood-thirsty 
raceV 


That too hardly fits the Capulets. But this is what befalls Huon 
on his entrance. His ‘imperial mien’ drives back ‘the swords’ that 
bar the way; and havmg entered the hall past the columns and 
portals and screened by the mirth and song of the revelers (cf. 
K94-5), he crosses to the royal table, admired by all the guests save 
the dreaming Rezia of the downcast eyes. Catching sight of his 
cowardly foeman of the day brfore (cf. K86: ‘hyena foemen’?), 
with one stroke of his scimitar the lone Christian in the sacred 
Moslem palace beheads the bridegroom in his place beside the 
sultan. Forthwith the nature of the ‘hot-blooded lords’ and ‘bar- 
barian hordes’ is shown: 

The jocund blood that warm’d each merry guest 

Suspends its frozen course in every breast K SS 

Lt\e ghosts, in heaps, aU shiv’nng from their scat 

They start, and grasp their swoids, and mark their prey . . . 

(OBERON V, 38) 

(Keats’ *a hundred swords’ and Angda’s ‘flit like a ghost away*" 
are not idle wammgs.) For while ‘murderom frenzy . . . Glares 
in each eye,’ the bridegroom’s blood-spurting trunk paralyzes the 
Moslem lords and ‘Each dagger stiffens as it hangs in air, And 
every murderer stands transform’d to hving stone’ (v, 37) . But only 
momentarily, for in full view of the bloodthirsty throng the 
stranger thnee kisses the one lady there and puts his only ring, 
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the tahsman, upon her finger.* At this the houtempercd sultan is 
a man possessed: he raves and rages, stamps his feet, pours execra- 
tions upon the ‘Christian do^ (c£. K87), and bids that his blood 
be drawn drop by drop (v, 42). And at once ‘a thousand’ swords 
storm toward the lover. Then the kmght blows the elf-horn as the 
daemon king had bidden. 

In describmg his lover’s paraUd entrance to the revelry Keats 
wrote that ‘a hundred swords will storm his heart’ and said ‘For 
him those chambers held barbarian hordes . . . hot-blooded lords. 
Whose very dogs would execrations howl Agamst his hneage’ in 
that ‘mansion foul.’ All this becomes clear in the light of the sultan’s 
execrations against Huon’s Christian faith and the presence in the 
hall of the pagan hordes who attack the lover. Angela’s warning, 
‘They are .all here to-mght, the whole blood-thirsty race’ was not 
provoked by Keats’ recollection of the wranghng Capulets, but 
by the presence, m the pattern he was still following, of the mur- 
derous Moslem lords. 

In his very next lines, Angela continues: 

K TOO ‘Get hencel get hence* there’s dwarfish Hildebrand; 

He had a fever late, and in the jit 
102 He cursed thee and thine, both house and land: 

Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not a whit 
104 More tame for his gray hairs — Alas me* flit! 

Fht like a ghost away* 

(st. xu) 


While embroidermg the pattern, Keats was evidently stiU denving 
suggestions from the lords who shivered ‘like ghosts’ and the old 
sultan who in a fit of fury cursed the bold lover. In the next lines 
Angela bids him follow her. Omitting a stanza, we hear her con- 
tinue: 

* This (the talis man of The Poet), we are explidtly renunded, Huon won from 
the giant, who had stolen it from ‘a dwarf.’ In the very next line of his not 
stanza (xu) Keats has this: ‘There's dvnu:fish Hildebrand.’ 
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n8 ‘St. Agnesi Ahl it is St. Agnes’ Eve — 

Yet men will murder upon holy days:* 

She IS obviously speaking m terms of Huon’s would-be murderers. 
For suddenly the process of creation becomes transparent. In the 
very next lines Keats has her say: 

120 TAom must hold water m a witch’s sieve. 

And he hegedord of all the Elves and Fays, 

122 To venture so * 

(st. xiv) 

Exphcitly she hkens Porphyro’s venture to Huon’s. In parallel se- 
quence, amid the revelry the lover of Rezia, the heedless dreamer, 
ventured mto the casde thronging with a thousand hot-blooded 
barbanan lords who would murder him. And he did so by com- 
mand of his liege-lord Charlemagne, with the help of Oberon, u/ho 
alone ts ‘hege-lord of all the Elves and Fays.' Since Huon did this 
m hopes of finding the lovely seer of ‘visions of dehght’ and 
planned to ‘carry ofF the bride’ (Oberon v, 24), he, the lover of her 
dream, became identified in Keats’ mmd with Porphyro and hts 
venture — even* as Rezia had become identified with Madelme, and 
the aged crone with Angela.* 

Keats’ explicit allusion, ‘hege-lord of all the Elves and Fays,’ 
to the fairy and chivalric features in the Oberon episode consti- 
tutes clear evidence that he was conscious of the basic analogies 
we have been tracmg m the parallel sequence: the ‘visions of de- 
hght’; the thronged revelry with its one heedless lady; and the 
entrance, at the same pomt, of the dreamer’s lover into the festivi- 
ties of his cowardly and murderous foemen. It is obvious that Keats 
selected from and re-created the episode, part of which he had 
previously used in Endymion. His new setting here is part F.nglifihj 

• Cf the old aone’s words, ‘There’s mtehay in the scene’ — o£ the finding in her 
hut, where Huon is concealed, o£ the rich array provided by the feiry king. This 
juxtapoation o£ witches and king of fames is that of Angela’s words in K 120-1, 
where only the ‘sieve’ was added, from Macbeth. For further di«ni««,An of the 
cucumstantial relation of Angela to the old crone, see App rv, p 365. 
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part Italian, but the oriental coloring of his pattern shines through 
repeatedly.^* He followed that pattern from be ginnin g to end. By 
his own admission Keats knew of Huon’s and Oberon’s venturmg 
into the castle. And there Huon won the hand of the princess, his 
actually ‘peerless bride,’ with whom at the end of the canto he 
fled into the elfin storm. But first Keats recalled other mcidents 
which fitted his purpose and which illumine the creative process. 


Now although Porphyro’s venturing mto the castle of his bar- 
barian foemen is exphcitly likened by Keats to Huon’s entrance 
mto the casde of Rezia’s father, the two entrances still difler in 
part m regard to time, m ann er, mood, and motivation. Huon 
entered boldly by day while Porphyro enters furtively m the moon- 
hght. However, as early at least as Books ii and iii of Endymion, 
Keats had seen Huon at great peril venture mto another royal 
castle— this tune furtively m the moonhght, but agam on an occa- 
sion of revelry. ‘Facts which sank at mtervals out of conscious 
recollection,’ John Livmgston Lowes found m the case of Colendge, 
‘drew together beneath the surface [of memory] through almost 
chemical affinities of common elements.’ Here, I think, is another 
case m pomt. Not only does this second closely related entrance 
appear to have blended with and modified the former, but with it 
a protracted parallel sequence of elements consequent upon Aat 
second entrance streamed mto Keats’ tale of the consummatioj of 
certain ‘visions of dehght.’ They streamed mto his stanzas xvi-xxi 
and agam into four later ones. 

Evidendy Keats found the motive, manner, and method of 
Huon’s second entrance more appropriate for his purpose. Not only 
does Porphyro’s entrance, m stanza ix, mmutely resemble that 
second entrance m motivation and setting; but hardly has old 
Angela mentioned his venturing in like the ‘liege-lord of all the 
Elves and Fays’ than Porphyro conceives the stratagem that she 
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lead him secretly to the chamber of Madehne and there hide him, 
after setting out a feast and a lute. This stratagem and its execution 
with the attendant imagery and atmosphere were clearly patterned 
after the nurse’s stratagem in 0 heron, whereby Huon, attempting 
to see his imm ured bride in Canto xi, is mysteriously guided at 
midnight through dark passages to the chamber of the enamored 
queen. It is significant that like Rezia and Madehne, the queen 
‘calls the mght’ expectantly. And having prepared a feast and her 
lute, she too finds the revelry m the castle a screen for the fulfil- 
ment of her desires: finds that 

Kind fortune aids her vision of delight. 

All obstacles removes . . . 

53) 

This was the third appearance of Sotheby’s phrase, each time in a 
passage magnetic for Keats. Evidently the close affinity of Huon’s 
two entrances, by way of elements common to both — ‘visions of 
dehght,’ lover’s entrance, revelry, royal casde, sultan, foemen — 
caused the two scenes repeatedly and almost visibly to coalesce m 
Keats’ mind. The detailed evidence of this m stanzas ix and xvi-xxi 
will be found m the Appendix.* Here let us look only at the most 
revealing stanza. 

In stanza xix, Keats explams Porphyro’s stratagem: 


KI63 

Which was, to lead him, m close secrecy, 

Even to Madelme’s chamber, and there hide 

165 

Hun in a closet; of such pnvacy 

That he might see her beauty un^pied, 

167 

And win perhaps that mght a peerless hide. 

While legion’d fairies pac’d the coverlet. 

169 

And ptde enchantment held her sleepy-eyed 

Never on such a mght have lovers met. 

I7I 

Since Merlin paid his Demon all the monstrous debt. 

* S« App. 

rv, p. 366. 
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The two first fines as far as ‘chamber’ are identical with the nurse’s 
stratagem m Huon’s second entrance. That is dear. But Huon won 
his ‘peerless’ bride * after her ‘visions of delight’ and as a result of 
his first entrance, shortly after Rezia’s enchanted sleep in which 
■‘oft mute she stops, oft starts with pale dehght’ (v, 3). Keats wrote* 
■‘pale enchantment hdd her sleepy-eyed’ : cf . K 169 It was then that 
the ‘hege-lord of all the Elves and Fays' visited Rezia’s bed with 
her ‘visions of dehght’ and evidently the ‘legion’d fairies’ Keats was 
now recalling. Upon Rezia’s awaking, the nurse had looked about 
‘as if to spy the beauteous knight’ t if he were hiding in the 
dreamers chamber. Evidently Keats took the hint and, while echo- 
ing a phrase from it, recalled the nurse’s later stratagem as well. 
For in the stanza above, two Oberon scenes had obviously coalesced 
in his mind. 

And I think Wieland’s fairy-daemon lore left yet another trace 
in that stanza. Just before he chances to meet the old crone who 
tells of Rezia’s first dream of love, Huon rides along beneath the 
palms beside the Euphrates. (The palms appeared in Endymion 
and the river m St. Agnes.) “ As he rides along he daydreams of 
Rezia, whom he had just seen m a vision. To find her he would 
wrest her from the powers of hell — as he does shortly in her 
father’s castle — or even descend into "Merlin’s tomb! $ That is note- 
worthy, because Wieland anticipated his daemon-spoQsoie.A lovers’ 
meeting and subsequent flight into the elfin storm by this allusion 
‘to Merhn. And m the same manner Keats wrote: 

Never on such a mght have lovers met. 

Since Merlin paid his Demon all the monstrous debt. 

It is significant that in comparing his lovers with Merhn, Keats 
acknowledges the daemonic machinery of his romance. For the 
patterns of daemon-sponsored lovers’ meeting are the same in 

•The word occurs m x, 49 just before his second entrance 
tv, 7 Rezia’s ‘visions of delight* appear m v, 6. 
t IV, 20. In the previous stanza Huon had bad ‘visions of delight’! 
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Oberon and Su Agnes. Wieland anticipated ins meeting with an 
allusion to Merlin and Keats followed suit. With Oberon over- 
looked, It IS no wonder that the presence of Merlin m Keats* ro- 
mance has vainly haunted the critics smce Lagh Hunt’s day.^® 


Keats’ two next stanzas, xx and xxi, discussed fully m the 
Appendix, were modeled after the stratagem of Huon’s second 
entrance into the queen’s chamber. But the coalescence of that 
scene and its central figure, the queen of the ‘vision of dehght,’ 
with mcidents m the mam sequence m Canto v and Rezia’s ‘visions 
of delight’— that process contmued for some time in Tbe Eve of 
St. Agnes. What must have occurred readily enough m the poet’s 
mind can be disentangled only a strand at a time. First, Porphyro 
IS no sooner hidden m the chamber than Madelme ascends the stair, 
Keats says she ‘Rose, lt\e a mission’d spirit, unaware’ (st. xxu). 
That supernatural overtone is noteworthy. Mr. Ridley pomted out 
that Huon appears m Canto v ‘like a coimmssion’d angel of the 
skies’ (v, 63). Moreover, just before his second entrance Huon is 
flown over land and sea, ‘borne by a spirit’ of the air commissioned 
by the daemon kmg himself, who m the chamber of Canto v had 
granted Rezia’s visions of her lover. And Oberon was soil hovering 
in the background. 

In Keats’ next stanza Madelme enters the chamber, leaving 
further clues behmd her: 

199 Out went the taper as she hunted in, * 

Its htde smoke, in pallid moonshine, died’ 

201 She clos’d the door, she panted, all a\in 
To spirits of the car, and visions wide: 

203 No uttered syllable, or, woe betide ' 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble . . . 

(st. xxiii) 

Immediatelf after Rcaia’s visions m bed, we saw, ‘the happy crone is hurry’d 
in' to the chamber 
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This IS the stanza concerning which Sir Sidney Colvin pointed 
out the echo from Oberon which he discovered: ‘one 
he said he found, ‘where a definite phrase from it seems to have 
lingered subconsaously m Keats’ memory and been turned to 
gold, thus: 

Oft in this speechless language glance on glance, 

When mute the tongue, how voluble the heart. 

(oBERON VI, 17)’^® 

The degree of subconsciousness must remain a moot point. But, 
‘one mstance’ ? It happens that these hues occur a few stanzas after 
the daemon king appears m the air to warn the lovers to r emain 
chaste, and shortly after they had fled mto the elfin storm, during 
which the ruler of ‘spirits of the air’ had appeared m the hall of 
Rezia’s father. And on that occasion the ‘lovely bride’ Rezia ‘pants 
with warm lip’ to inhale Oberon’s hly fragrance. We shall see all 
this again shordy. Here it evoked Keats’ ‘she panted all a\tn to 
spirits of the air and visions wide.* And we are remmded thereby 
that Keats was stdl foUowmg the pattern: that he was being guided 
particularly by Canto v. 

Now both Rezia’s chamber and that of the queen (which con- 
tamed a stamed-glass window) are haunted by Oberon and his 
spirits of the air. Probably it was this which recalled the daemon- 
haunted chamber of the saindy Christabel m Colendge’s tale.^^ For 
in his four next stanzas, xxiv-xxvii, Keats, evidendy denvmg hints 
from all three chambers (that of Rezia, the queen, and Christabel), 
describes first the composite window which ‘blush’d with blood of 
queens and kmgs,’ and then the virginal Madehne at her prayers.* 
Then he reverts to the main action, as Madehne ^wrobes, ‘dreams 
awa\e’ a moment, and finall y gets into her bed, for the promised 

*Chnstabel's prayers are emphasized by Colendge; and a suggestion for the 
window appeared m the queen's chamber See App iv, p. 369 
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visions of delight of her lover. She ‘dares not look behind, or all 
the charm is fled.’ 

All this last resembles the actions of Rezia. In her chamber Rezia 
appears thus: In her bed, her 

charm’d soul ’mid visions of delight, 

Wove m her waking hours anew the dream. 

(OBERON V, 6) 

And it is then, when the nurse had sought to espy the lover in the 
dreamer’s chamber, that Rezia is robed. Fmding that scene and 
her other actions suggestive, Keats evidendy reversed the robing 
process and the sequence, and described Madehne’s actions through 
the eyes of her concealed lover. The initial suggestion appeared in 
the 0 heron pattern of a visionary dream of love come true. Keats’ 
disrobing scene, though it probably came to owe something to 
Coleridge * and Wilham Browne of Tavistocke, is a thread m that 
larger design. This circumstance, as well as some verbal echoes and 
what follows, mdicates that Keats derived the origmal hmt from 
Rezia’s robing and with meticulous craftsmanship, much labor, and 
great delicacy modified the scene with the help of his other models. 
The evidence of tbs, and the verbal echoes, will be found in the 
Appendix, f 

The hncs immediately after the disrobmg are hardly less re- 
vealing. For Madeline is soon trembling: 

K235 Soon, trembhng m her soft and chilly nest. 

In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she lay, 

237 Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away; 

239 Flown, like a thought^ until the morrow-day; 

Blissfully haven’d both from joy and pain; 

•CL Chnstabel. 

tC£. App IV, p. 370. 
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241 Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims pray; 

Blmded alike from s unshin e and fr om ram, 

243 As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 

(sL xxvii) 

In the light of the fact that the hermit is soon to reappear, the 
overtones of joy and pain m hne 240 are noteworthy. Moreover, just 
before her robing, Rezia, m bed m her chamber, lies perplexed tn her 
waJ^ng dream of her lover and strives 

To rock herself once more m soothing sleep,* 

Once more m magic dreams her senses steep . . . 

Her ‘visions of delight’ have already vamshed, and soon her lover 
with the help of the hege-lord of all the elves and fays will enter 
the sacred Moslem casde thronging with a thousand guests, the 
‘barbarian hordes’ of murderous paymm lords. It is not strange 
therefore that Madehne, who is still anticipating her visions of de- 
light, but who lies in the same wakeful swoon, should appear ‘hke 
a missal where swart Paynims pray.’ Once again Keats is merely 
letting the oriental background of her prototype shine through. As 
we shall see, he knew that soon after Rezia’s flight into the elfin 
storm she is converted to Huon’s Cathohc faith. 

Evidendy because of some vital elements m common with Rezia’s 
situation, Keats m his next stanza recalled a scene from Cymbeline, 
ima gery and phraseology from which contributed for a few lines 
to the scene m Madehne’s composite chamber.^® Porphyro, ‘Stol’n 
to this paradise,’ t comes out of his hidmg place, J listens to 
Madeline’s breathing, crosses the ‘hush’d carpet’ (not inappropri- 
ate, m view of the ultimately oriental background), and then 
* ’tween the curtains feep’d, where lol— how fast she slept.’ In 
Rezia’s chamber it is the nurse (she suggests the lover’s conceal- 
ment) who ‘undraws the curtains of the golden bed’ and, looking 

* Oberon v, 5, cf K237 
+ Another fragment m the structure of contrast^ 
t Like lachimo m Cymbeltne^^ 
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in, finds the dreamer m the situation we saw above. The hint bor( 
fruit with the help, I think, of Shakespeare. Then, Rezia, having 
risen, appears ‘More fair than Mahom’s paradise beholds the houri 
Seen m visionary dreams’ and m a moment is robed by the whis 
perers. 

ni 

Now the immin ent consummation of the ‘visions of dehght,’ and 
Wieland’s evocative ‘houri’ and ‘Mahom’s paradise,’ constituted 
another evidently irresistible link of association with the enamored 
queen mvolved in Huon’s second entrance. In connection with 
stanzas ix and xix of St. Agnes, which most clearly reveal how the 
two entrances fused in Keats’ mmd,* we saw how the nurse’s 
stratagem led Huon fumvely through dark passages to the queen’s 
chambers. Elements from that incident, we saw, coalesced with the 
legioned fairies and the winmng, rather than merely the seeing, of 
the peerless bride. There is, however, evidence that not only the 
chambers but theu occupants and certain attendant actions blended 
before entering the pattern of St. Agnes. We saw that the queen 
had had an exotic feast and her lute set out to help her wm Huon’s 
love. The oriental setting of this no less than Rezia’s presence in 
Bagdad facihtated Keats’ recollection of other voluptuous elements 
from the Arabian Nights, which in due course contributed to 
Porphyro’s feast. 

As for the other lover, immediately upon entering the queen’s 
chambers at midnight, Huon perceives unchaste luxury. The beauti- 
ful jeweled queen appears from behind an ‘embroider'd gold' cur- 
tam and is surrounded by alluring dancmg girls while music is 
heard f She hands Huon a cup of gold' and bids bim partake of 
the feast Keats’ art, extraordmarily sensiUve here, codd m St. 
Agnes have gleaned little from the baroque scene m Oheron. But 
he seems to have selected some features. A ‘cloth of woven crimson, 

* See p 169 above. 

txi, 48 and 53. And cf Keats’ ‘midnight* music. 
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gold, and jet’ is spread by Porphyro upon the table soon to bear 
golden dtshes and exotic dainties, sigmficandy from the Levant. 
These appear m the limpid stanzas, again pardy based on the 
chamber scene m Cymbeltne, ‘And suU she slept an azure-lidded 
sleep’ and ‘These dehcates he heap’d with glowmg hand.’ For a 
moment their brightness and fragrance are difiused through the 
dreaming Madelme’s chamber as Porphyro says, ‘Thou art my 
heaven, and I thine eremite.’ For Keats had not relmqmshed the 
larger design. Nor had he forgotten Rezia’s pantmg in Canto v as 
‘the fragrance floats around.’ The furniture and feast for the lover 
m the queen’s chambers is significant because, since it was m the 
parallel sequence of the stratagem, it evidendy suggested the feast 
and was the channel through which the Arabian Nights contributed 
thar exotic foods. One of them, we saw, first crossed the Euphrates 
and another ‘cedar’d Lebanon’ as if with Huon. 


It must be borne in mmd that we are still but a few stanzas 
from that door to which, by dark and devious way, the nurse’s 
stratagem had led Huon. Behind that door, as Keats well knew, 
man y things befall both the lover and the queen, who like Madehne 
had awaited this night and the consummation of her ‘vision of 
delight’ impatiendy. Thus the queen’s actions readily colored Keats’ 
three next stanzas.* In The Eve of St. Agnes, foUovdng the descrip- 
tion of the feast he had prepared, Porphyro tries to awaken his love, 
and then: 

280 Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 
San\ in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 
282 By the dusk curtains ' — ’twas a midnight chaim 
Impossible to melt as iced stream: 

•The process was facilitated by Huon’s explicit companson o£ the queen with 
Rezia’s ‘modest’ grace and chaste beauty And the fusion had begun earlier For 
further evidence, see App iv, p 371 
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The lustrous salvers in the moonhght gleam; 
Broad golden fnnge upon the carpet hes . . . 

(st. xxxii) 


Like Madeline’s, the dream of Rezia was shaded by the curtains of 
her golden bed. But the latter dreamer had fused with the queen. 
For now it is midnight, and it is the queen (she had just appeared 


from behind the ‘embroider’d gold’ curtain') who is in 

process of 

realizmg 

her visions of delight. 


Wi 

And, tho’ she scarce upon herself prevail 

Not to embrace him with resistless charms. 

K 282 

3 

And force the stone to fed within her arms. 

She tries another proof that cannot fail — 


5 

Her winnmg lute she suffers to be brought, 
Then on a pillowy throne . . . 

K281 

7 

Softly reclines . . . 



(0BER.ON XI, 60) 



Keats probably compounded the queen’s ‘resistless charms’ with 
Huon’s not meltmg, to see the ‘midmght charm impossible to melt.’ 
He took the hint of sinkmg into the pillow and the sigmficant 
embrace and transferred all to Porphyro For m the very next 
stanza, having, hke the queen, vainly tried to arouse his beloved. 


K 289 Awakening up, he too\ her hollow lute, — W 4-5 

Tumultuous, — and, m chords that tendeiz'&X. be, 

291 He play’d an anaent ditty, long smee mute . . . 


(with the suggestive title, ‘La belie dame sans mercy’ *) 


293 

295 

297 


Close to her ear touching the melody ; — 

Wherewith disturb’d, she utter’d a soft moan: 

He ceas’d — she panted quic\ — and suddenly 
Her blue aSrayed eyes wide open shone: 

Upon his hjiees he san\, pale as smooth-sculptured 
stone, 

(sL xxxm) 


•Suggestive, because as wc shall see, the queen’s nature was eminently capable 
of recallmg that title to Keats’ minH 
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The full import of this stanza will be realized in the next chapter, 
in connection with Lamta. Suffice it to point out here that the 
picture of the innocent daemon-tranced Rezia evidendy has faded 
imperceptibly while that of the other enamored seer of visions of 
dehght has been superimposed. For after her smkmg into the 
pdlow. It is the lovely queen who plays a ditty, like Porphyro. It 
is she whose fingers ‘In sweet confusion [cf. K290] sweep each 
. . string,’ and who emits sighs ‘from her pantmg breast’ as does 
Madelme. ‘Sweet was the melody, its language plain’ since it told 
of the unhappy love of a female slave (xi, 62). This lute-playing 
occurs immediately after Huon calls upon Heaven to shield him 
while the dancing girls gyrate: 

W 9 He swears the vow anew in holy thought. 

Swears on hts \nees . . . K.^7 

his vow to Rezia. (Keats wrote ‘Upon his knees he sank’ and two 
stanzas later ‘Made tuneable with every sweetest vow.’ The se- 
quence IS suU the same.) It is then that an angel seemed to bring 
‘a shield from heaven.’* For 

W II The queen his speaking features understands. 

Reads his chang’d soul, and as she clasps her hands, 

13 Swift ceases . . . K.295 

not the lute-playing but the voluptuous dance. Keats selected care- 
fully from the cruder but highly suggestive pictures in the queen’s 
chamber, a chamber the lover enters by the same stratagem, for 
the same purpose, at the same hour as Porphyro. And Keats sub- 
hmated and transmuted the selected elements no less carefully. For 
there is more evidence. 

Exaedy like Rezia in her waking dream in Canto v, Madeline 
now appears thus: 

*C£ Porphyro’s ‘my seraph hur . . my heaven' (K275) 
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K298 Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, 
Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep: 


That picture, however, has blended with one of the queen, for: 

300 Theie was a painful change, that nigh expell’d W 12 
The bhsses of her dream so pure and deep 
302 At which fair Madehne began to weep, 

And moan forth widess words with many a 
sigh; 


And features pecuhar to the kneeling and praying Huon have been 
interwoven — actions which cause the queen to clasp her hands : 


304 

306 


While snll her gaze on Porphyro would keep; 
Who \nelt, with joined hands and piteous eye. 
Fearing to move or spea\, she look’d so dream- 
ingly 

(st. xxxiv) 


Wii 
W 12, 10 


The daemon-motivated temptation scene contamed a wealth of 
plastic material whose power Keats more than once realized.* The 
queen had noted the painful change m Huon, from his ‘speaking 
features ’ In St Agnes the lover ‘fears to speak,’ yet Madehne, also 
reading his features, says ‘How chan^d thou art’ She bids him sing 
agam and speaks of his ‘sweetest vow’ and 'loo\s immortal’ in 
the same stanza xxxv. 

The queen, thinkmg the lover quite overcome, drops her lute 
and opens her arms to him. But like Madelme’s, her dream is ex- 
pelled, for Huon will not melt. Instead he seizes the lute and in- 
tones a reply to her ditty. ‘Fnm was his tone, his high heroic loo\ 
Glow’d li\e a god.’ (Cf. Madehne above.) Awakening to reahty 
at last, 

Th’ enchantress, ’gainst her will. 

Feels his superior force — tears wildly fill K 302 
Her eyes indignant . . . 

(OBERON XI, 65) 

* This IS apparent first m Endyrmon in, then in St Agnes, then Lamm 
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In other words, hke Madchne the queen not only read a painful 
change from the lover’s features, not only panted and sighed in con- 
nection with the lute-playing, but also ‘began to weep.’ But the 
most significant hint that Keats derived from her actions is the 
embrace. The queen’s ‘vision of dehght’ had promised the consum- 
mation of her wild passion and had blended m his mmd with 
Rezia’s chaste ‘visions of dehght.’ 

All these and some later fragments appeared m the wnchaste 
chamber to which the stratagem and the furtive entrance, through 
dark passages at midnight, had brought the lover. The clues Keats 
left in his closely analogous sequence reveal the process by which 
elements in a scene apparently quite difEerent were sublimated and 
woven into a picture of sweet and innocent beauty. The assimilation 
of this same ‘purple-hned palace of sweet sm’ was to take place 
again some months later: it left its much more transparent marks 
on Lamta. 

• • • 

But we have not yet done with The Eve of St. Agnes. Was that 
exquisite romance actually a thing of sweet and innocent beauty? 
Or was there m it too a motif of ‘sweet sm’? Another draft of 
Keats’ next stanzas is highly reveahng. For hues eight and nine of 
the present stanza xxxv, contammg Madehne’s words ‘those looks 
immortal,’ were there recast hke this: 

GK^ 314 See, while she speaks, his arms encroaching slow 

Have zon’d her, heart to heart — loud, loud the dat\ winds 
blow. 

The queen, let us remember, suggestively opened her arms to Huon. 
And Keats’ ‘blow’ and the repetition of ‘loud, loud’ were not dic- 
tated by rhythm and rhyme. At that pomt Keats added the stanza 
(xxxvi) later omitted. Without pause he wrote this: 

GK316 Tor on the midnight came a tempest fell. 

More sooth for that his close rejomder flows 

•From a ms belonging to George Keats Sec Garrod, p 252 
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Into her burning ear; — and still tbc spell 
Unbroken guards her in serene repose. 

With her wtld dieam he mingled as a rose 
Manyeth its odour to a violet. 

Still, still she dreams — louder the frost wind blows . . . 

(G. Keats) 

The word Tor’ is noteworthy. And m writing ‘marryeth,’ as Mr. 
Ridley showed,^® Keats indicated that his lovers, the lady who saw 
‘visions of delight’ and the man who entered the castle of the ‘bar- 
barian hordes,’ had consuirunated their love. 

Now Keats’ ‘tempest fell,’ which occurred at that precise mo- 
ment, ultimately became part of the retained ‘elfin storm’ in which 
the lovers flee. That storm became part of the superb structure of 
contrast. But onginally the two storms were not at all identical. 
The ‘tempest fell’ had another meamng, and was denved from 
quite another scene. And that scene underhes the creative process 
here. After the lovers’ flight in Oberon (we shall see the picture 
very shortly) they are borne through the air ecstatic, as we know 
from Endymton. And Huon having promised his guardian spirit, 
the ‘hege-lord of all the Elves and Fays’ and daemons of the ele- 
ments, to observe his injunction of chastity, the lovers soon board 
ship m propitious weather. But so great is their love that Huon is 
compelled to shun Rezia’s presence lest, as was Endymion, he be 
‘presumptuous agamst love, against the sky, against all elements’— 
m other words, lest he disobey the daemon kmg’s prohibition. 
Huon suppresses his passion; but the torture is heightened by 
Rezia’s weepmg, which so ‘burns . . . his . . . breast’ that he 
sighed out loud as if ‘he soon must die! And in her turn the inno- 
•cent Rezia is in anguish.* 

Then ‘like an angel rob’d in light’ Rezia one night enters Huon’s 

*vu, 12. And cf Madeline’s words in the final version. Tor tf thou dtest, m\ 
Love . . .’ (K315). 


318 

320 

322 
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cabin, ‘soft pity’ heightening her beauty.* And so, overcome at last 
by their long suppressed passion, Huon 

Defies the god — hu arms the maid enchain. GK 314 

Thus their love is also consummated. But their elemental guardian 
spirit IS aroused; 

W 14 At once the heav’ns are dai^en’d, quench’d each 
star* 

Ah* happy pair* they knew it not — the wave 
16 Howls as unfetter’d winds o’er ocean rave GK315 

Their remp«i-laden pinions loai from far* GK316 

18 They hear it not — with rage encircled round. 

Stem Oheron flying thro’ the gloom profoimd 
20 Rushes before their face — ^they hear him not* GK3i^ 

(oBERON vn, 17) 

And Keats wrote ‘came a tempest fell’ and ‘loud, loud the dark 
wmds blow’ and yet agam ‘louder the frost wmd blows.’ This as 
the identical accompaniment of Madehne and Porphyro’s con- 
summation of their love I This is that third daemomc storm, *a 
tempest fell’ or cruel, which causes Huon and Rezia to be cast 
away upon the ‘craggy isle’ where ultimately, after suffermg and 
starvation, they find their way to the hermitage and like Endymion 
are spiritualized. 

But here Keats was concerned with the consummation of ‘visions 
of delight ’ t And by characteristic associations, the queen’s voluptu- 
ous visions and embrace evidendy havmg recalled the scene on 
shipboard, the pumtive tempest was drawn mto the pattern, where 
it blended with the elfin storm of the lovers’ flight. The tempest 
left its marks even on the final version of St Agnes. For there 
Keats omitted the second-draft stanza (xxxvi) and continued thus: 

•vii, 15. And cf Keats’ ‘She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest . . .’ 
tThe queen’s ‘vision of delight’ repeatedly fused with Rezia’s m Canto v — 
which provided the mam sequence for St 'Agnes and ternunates m the elfin storm. 
Keats’ second draft of St Agnes dates from about Sept 1819, shortly after the 
more decadent Lamia had been completed. And the herome of that romance is 
no Madehne 
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K3I6 

Beyond a mortal man impassion’d jar 



At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 

W18 

318 

Ethereal, flush’d, and like a throbbmg star 



Seen mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose 

W14 

320 

Into her dream he melted, as the rose 

Blendeth its odour with the violet, — 


322 

Soludon sweet: meantime the ixcssXrwind blows 

U\e Love’s alarum pattermg the sharp sleet 

W16 

324 

Against the wmdow-panes; St. Agnes’ moon hath 

SCL 



What tinderhes this imagery is plain. Almost visibly Keats had 
identified the impassioned daemon kmg with Porphyro. Yet 
Oberon, the ‘god of love’ defied, who, when carnal love triumphed 
over spiritual, sent the pumtive storm, has become ‘Love’s alarum.’ 
And Keats contmued m his final version: 

325 'Tis dar\: quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet: W 14 

‘This is no dream, my bnde, my Madchnel* 

327 ’Tis dark: the iced gusts still rave and beat: W 16 

This is still Obcron’s tempest. And ‘no dream’ indeed. Then sud- 
denly, and I think significandy, we are back, m mid-stanza, m the 
queen’s chamber. 

Her wily design Huon resists, though once at least he felt ‘nature 
melt m this voluptuous glow’ (Cf. K317 and 320: ‘Into her dream 
he melted’ and ‘at these voluptuous accents.’) Dismissed at last, 
he seems to have provided Keats with some further hints for his 
parallel sequence. For 

Already m the morning’s purple hght 
W22 The mounta in s gleam, when sunk in deep despair 
Sad Huon hastens back . . . 

from the miscarried stratagem for finding Rezia. He accuses the 
*pdle’ nurse of treachery, until he sees ‘thou wert thyself deceiv’d— 
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my evil stars prevail’ (xi, 66). It is noteworthy that Madeline re- 
marks upon the lover’s ‘sad eyes’ and ‘How changed thou art! how 
palhd, chill, and drear •’ And a few hues later, 318-19, appear the 
‘throbbmg star’ and ‘sapphire heaven’s’ along with ‘voluptuous 
accents’ and ‘melted’ m the same stanza. 

But now let us turn again to the latter half of stanza xxxvii, 
where still 

K327 ’Tis dark* the iced gusts still rave and beat* 

‘No dream, alas* and woe is min e* W 22 

329 Porphyro wtll leave me here to fade and pine.’ 

Did Madelme think so because Huon leaves the queen of the 
‘vision of dehght’ m her chamber? In the parallel sequence it is 
the lovelorn and now cruel queen who would ‘in the irezVor’s 
blood allay’ her rage, and who ‘curses loud the luckless hour’ and 
the lover and herself. And a few breathless stanzas earlier she says: 
‘Oh thou belov’d! my life on thtne depends’ (xn, 38 and 33). But 
let us fimsh Keats’ composite stanza. Madelme, still speaking, now 
says: 

330 ‘Cruel! what traitor could thee hither bnng? 

I curse not, for my heart is lost m thine, 

332 Though thou forsakest a deceived thing. — 

A dove forlorn and lost with sick unpruned wing.* 

(st. xxxvu) 

Here, in the termination of the stratagem of the deceived lover’s 
entrance, is plain evidence not only of the fusmg of three scenes 
of Oberon m one stanza of St. Agnes, but of the transmutation 
which elements, selected and sublimated from the episode of the 
queen, underwent. It was the actions of that impassioned seer of 
visions of dehght which suggested to Keats cursing the lover. It 
was that which led him to make the gentle Madelme utter that 
apparently inappropriate word. But subtly came the sea-change. 
Madelme will ‘curse not,’ and the very fact that she will not curse 
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him who she thinks may now leave her (as Huon, m innocence, 
leaves the queen) brmgs out the consQOUs contrast embodied m 
Madelme’s idealized nature. And the creative process is the clearer. 


IV 


Keats’ next stanza is another interesting composite. For Porphyro 
says: 


K334 

336 

338 

340 

342 


‘My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bridel 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? 

Thy beauty^ shield, heart-shap’d and vermeil dyed? 
Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
After so many hours of toil and quest, 

A famish'd pilgnm,— saved by miracle. 

Though I have found, I will not rob thy nest 
Saving of thy sweet self; if thou thin^'st well 
To trust, fair Madelme, to no rude infidel' 

(st. xxxviu) 


This stanza forms the transmon from love’s consummation and the 
attendant tempest to Porphyro’s proposal, m the next stanza, of 
flight into the elfin storm. The imagery, seemingly so tortured and 
■excessive mdicates that Keats’ mind was not working m a vacuum. 
Instead he was tying his threads together. First of all, Huon had 
met his dreamer and ‘lovely bride’* while on a pilgrimage to 
Bagdad; and in the hall of the barbarian hordes he was saved by 
the miracles* of the liege-lord of all the elves and fays. Again, 
Oberon’s ‘tempest fell’ had led to the lovers’ starvation, which evi- 
dently suggested the phrase, now figurative, ‘a famished pilgrim.’ 
The stratagem of his second entrance m search of Rezia was 
effected after ‘unsuccessful toil, seven tedious days,’ and just after 
he had vowed to seek Rezia ‘wherever beauty bears the highest 
rate — ^There will I shield her’ (x, 33). The two words ‘pilgnm’ and 

*We shall see the phrase in a moment 
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‘shrine’ from Romeo and Juliet evidently were drawn m by verbal 
assoaation.^® And since Keats was about to have his lovers flee into 
the elfin storm, in his last hnes with their curious ‘infidel’ his mind, 
obviously had reverted to the main sequence of ‘visions of delight’ 
m Canto v. For just before the lovers flee, Oberon appears in the 
hall and cautions Rezia to consider the step. She, a paynim, never- 
theless trusted herself to Huon, who, ‘no rude infidel,’ was a Catho- 
lic; and so the lovers were ready to flee mto the storm. Keats’ transi- 
tion stanza clearly is a fourfold tissue of reminiscences of scenes 
connected with the outcome of ‘visions of delight.’ 

It will have been observed that the assimilatmg process we have 
been tracmg differed m both kmd and intensity, and that conse- 
quently It left now more, now less transparent clues. Unquestion- 
ably this is the result of the dissolvmg and subsequent reintegra- 
tion of now more, now less resistant elements. Evidently there was 
htde resistance m the main ones which defined the shape of the 
pattern: the ‘visions of dehght,’ the revelry with its one dreaming 
lady there, the lover’s furtive entrance into the casdc of his bitter 
foemen, love’s consummation and a tempest, and now the strikmgly 
s imil ar denouements. It was said above that originally the two 
daemomc storms were distinct, because the flight of the lovers in 
Oberon occurred before the consummation of their love amid the 
‘tempest fell.’ Let us now turn to the four last stanzas of The Eve 
of St. Agnes and the parallel action at the end of , Canto v of Wie- 
land’s poem. 

The decapitation of the hated bndegroom and Huon’s kissing of 
his visioned bride having led to the sultan’s execrations, Huon sees 
the swords about to storm his heart. Then as the liege-lord of all 
the elves and fays had bidden, he blows the elf-horn and provokes 
the irresistible dance that paralyzes his would-be murderers. When 
the ‘barbarian hordes’ have recovered and again seek to attack him» 
the horn is blown by the squire as if to wake the dead. Straight- 
way the most wondrous things befall: 
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W I Loud nngs the castle with rebellowing shocks; 

Night, ten-fold mtdmght, swallows up the day; 

3 Ghosts, to and fro, like gleams of hghtmng play, 

Terrors unknown the heathen race confound! 

5 Sight, healing lost, they stagger, drun\ with fear; 

Drops from each nerveless hand the sword and spear, 

7 And stiff upon the spot all he m groups around. 

(oBERON V, 67) 

And while with ‘miracle on miracle opprcst, The cahph struggles 
with the pangs of death,’ at once the elfin ‘storm is hush’d’ and 
the fairy king emerges from the air, ‘sweedy breathing o’er the 
prostrate crowd.’ Huon, much more evidendy than Porphyro, is in 
Keats’ phrase (K 329) ‘saved by miracle! And the degree to which 
the poet was absorbed in this canto could hardly appear more 
clearly than in that Ime and in the hnes following upon ‘trust . . . 
to no rude infidel’ (K342: cf. W4 ‘heathen race’). 

For now Keats wrote thus: 


K343 

‘HarkI ‘tis an elfin-storm from faery land, 

Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed: 


345 

Anse — arise' the morning is at hand, — 

The bloated wassadlers will never heed'— 

W5 

347 

het us away, my love, with happy speed; 

There are no cars to hear, or eyes to see , — 

W5 

349 

Drown’d all m Rhenish and the sleepy mead: 

Awake! arise' my love, and fearless be. 


351 

For o’er the southern moors I have a home for thee.’ 



(st. xxm) 



Oberon’s elfin storm and the ‘heathen race’ who ‘stagger, drunk 
with fear’ evidendy were assimilated differendy. The daemonic 
storm was not naturalized as was the enchanted paralysis of the 
Moslem lords. ‘Stagger, drunk’ was a crying bin r, and Keats 
prompdy took it— naturalized the condition of the hostile horde. 
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in phraseology, ‘bloated wassaiUers,’ ‘Rhenish,’ ‘sleepy mead,’ evi- 
dently borrowed from Hamlet and the grooms m Macbeth. But 
Wieland’s ‘sight, hearing lost,’ Keats retamed m the phrase ‘no ears 
... or eyes.’ In the phrase ‘the mormng’ he was merely bemg con- 
sistent with the furtive midnight entrance^and Huon’s flight from 
the queen’s chambers and attempted embrace. It is not surprising 
either that Rezia proposes flight to her lover even before the dae- 
mon kmg appears: ‘Oh, hasten^ let our footsteps fiy the ground’ 
she says, (v, 51. Cf. Porphyro’s ‘Let us away, my love, with happy 
speed.’) And when Oberon has appeared, he warns Rezia to ponder 
well before trusting herseH to her lover in a perilous world (cf. ‘if 
thou think’st well to trust, fair Madehne, to no rude infidel’) And 
the hege-lord of all the elves and fays also explains that 

W II ‘These sleepers, seeming dead, without delay 
Rise at the waving of my potent arm . . .* 

and he blesses the lovers with his lily wand and melts mto the 
air (v, 72). But again he left traces m The Eve of St. Agnes. 

For now, even more clearly, Rezia is Madelme, who so recently 
was awakened (‘sweet dreamer, lovely bride’: K334) from her 
‘visions of delight’ m the fragrant chamber. At this crucial point 
Keats had seen this picture* Rezia 

As if new wak’d from visions of delight. 

The lovely bride, while fragrance floats around, 

Pants with warm hp . . . 

(oKERON V, 76) 

This circumstantial hint, of awaking amid fragrance from her 
dream of love, a hmt coinadmg with the second appearance of 
Sotheby’s magnetic phrase, Keats had seen early. Not only the 
echoed phraseology attests that he put it to use: as early as her 
entering the fragrant chamber m stanza xxiii we saw how Made- 
lme ‘panted, all akm To spirits of the air, and visions wide ’ ‘All 
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akin,’ we may be sure, means: ‘exactly as on the occasion when’ 
Rezia visioned Oberon, king of aerial spirits, and panted in the 
fragrance his lily wand diffused. Keats’ allusions, here as elsewhere, 
throw a clear hght upon the creative process. 


But let us return to the lovers’ flight and the elfin storm. In the 
same stanza of Oberon whercm the ‘lovely bride’ and the Imes 
above appear, Rezia sees her royal father lying as ‘m slumb’rous 
death’ and sighs as ‘woes . . . her heart assail.’ (Madelme too is 
depressed on awakmg.) But Huon, seeing his ‘wan bride with in- 
ward anguish grieves’ (a further hint?) urges her to hurry before 
their enchanted foes awaken. Folding his arm around her, he 
'steals her from the hall! (Cf. Porphyro’s ‘rob thy nest’ and ‘mto 
the wide hall’ below.) And 'down the marble steps’ (v, 78) Huon 
bears her to the fairy chariot All this occurs, let us remember, after 
their foemen 

W 16 ... stagger drunk with fear, 

Drops from each nerveless hand the sword and spear, 

18 And snfi upon the spot all he around . . . 

(oberon V, 68) 

and while around the enchanted sleepers 

A fearful silence thro’ the casde reigns: 

20 Still as the grave, and peaceful as the dead. 

The guards he here and there around them spread . . . 

(v, 79) 

It is not surprising that m his next stanza Keats wrote: 

K 352 She burned at his words, beset with fears, 

For there were slccpmg dragons all around, 

354 At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears — 

Note the very rhyme scheme of this and W 16-18. 
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355 Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found. — 

In all the house was heard no human soimd ... W 19 

(eve of ST. AGNES, xl) 

The scenes, complex as they are, are minutely alike.* 

Keats’ lovers stdl follow Huon and Rezia: 


361 

They ghde, hke phantoms, into the wide hall; 

Like phantoms, to the iron porch, they ghde; 

W3 

363 

Where lay the Poiter, in uneasy sprawl, 

W21 


With a huge empty flaggon by his side 

W16 


(st. xli) 



Keats had seen the ghosts flitting about the wide hall among the 
enchanted sleepers ‘drun\ with fear,’ and also the guards lymg 
about. In accordance with these hmts he agam pardy naturahzed 
the enchantment, and the enchanted guards were modified by 
Macbeth’s drunken porter But Keats did not omit the supernatural 
elements in the Oheron scene entirely. His last stanza reads thus: 

And they are gone ay, ages long ago 
These lovers 'fled away into the storm. 

So far as structure is concerned, Wieland might have written his 
ending of Canto v just so. 

That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 

And all hts wainor-guests, with shade and form 
Of witch, and demon, and large cofl&n-worm, 

Were long be-mghtmar’d . 

(eve of ST. AGNES, xlii) 

And with a final glance at the old crone and the dead eremite, the 
action is ended. But the supernatural elements here were again sug- 
gested by 0 heron. 

Probably the witch wandered m with Macbeth’s porter. The rest 
of the phantasmagoria, save for a few details again remembered 

* For the accretions in the last lines of this stanza see note 21. 
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from Chnstabel, derives from Wieland’s daemonic romance. For 
this nightmare is the enchanted sleep of Rezia’s more exalted 
father, the sultan and all his warrior guests or ‘barbarian hordes,’ 
mto whose revelry Huon had ventured with Oberon’s aid. The 
elfin storm that the daemon king provoked, and the enchanted 
sleep caused by his power, contained hmts not lost upon Keats. 
The imagery of Wicland’s scene — ^sleepers, death, ‘as if to wake the 
dead,’ grave, ghosts flitting, daemon kmg— not only evoked Keats’ 
‘shade,’ ‘phantoms,’ ‘demon,’ and ‘coffin’; he felt the ‘terror’ of the 
sultan’s guests, and saw mghtmares m thetr sleep.* 

More significant is the arcumstance that the lovers fled from 
out of the macabre scene m the casde while screened by the elfin 
storm. That is merely the last of the identical structural elements 
which reveal how Keats was guided, from begummg to end, by the 
tale m Oberon of a dream of love come true, f 


In the hght of all the evidence we have seen, there can be litde 
question as to the vital nature of the r61e Wieland’s tale played in 
the genesis and development of The Eve of St. Agnes. Oberon, I 
dunk It IS clear, by virtue of Rezia’s ‘visions of dehght’ or expectant 
dreams of her lover, must have provided a form withm whose 
highly charged contours the creative impulse from the legend was 
given direction and momentum and the sustenance that enabled it 
to evolve. Keats and his Angela, m their exphat allusions, made no 
attempts at concealment. 

The Eve of St. Agnes is essentially a new creation with a tone 
and spirit, a dehcacy and verbal fehcity utterly different from 
Sotheby’s Oberon. The poet who breathed upon that mold and 
clay first selected and transmuted before he gave it life, and new- 

*The subsequent details m Keats’ stanza xh — the iron porch, watchful hnnna , 
chains of the door, and lamp in stanza xl — ^wcre recalled from Chnstabel by way. 
We may be sure, of Oberon’s spirits of the air and presence in the daemon-haunted 
castle. For earlier Chnstabel echoes see note 17. 

+ Was the Song ‘Hush, hush’ of Dec 1818, a preliminary study for St Agnes? 
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ness, and the intense beauty born of his own genius. The assimi- 
lated materials have assumed a new identity, m a new mtegrated 
pattern which is the perfection of lovelmess. And hke the subde 
structure of contrast with its shadows of eternity, it has been articu- 
lated with a sensitiveness utterly Keatsian. 

There is no better way to appreciate this than to watch the muta- 
tions by which his masterpiece came to be. One value of the evi- 
dence we have been watching, it seems to me, is that the process 
of re-creating the stuff of recent hterary expenence appears in a 
compass probably umque m its compactness. And that, with its 
transparency, lends it a pecuhar fascination. 





^ V 

The Nature, Metamorphoses, and Torment of ‘Lamia’ 


The year 1819 was Keats’ harvest tune. He reaped swifdy and m 
great abundance, but all the while storms gathered and broke about 
him, bufieting him without mercy; for this period of high achieve- 
ment was more deeply troubled than any other. He was harassed 
ahke by weeks of sorrow and hours of joy, by fretful indolence 
and fevensh creation. Still torn between a hunger for knowledge 
and the yearning for beauty, he found, too, that as his love for 
Fanny Brawne grew it clashed with his lofty ambitions and passion 
for poetry. While his wants mcreased, illness imposed new re- 
straints, and his hopes of fame met with httle promise of fulfil- 
ment. He had to struggle agamst grief and frustration, financial 
strain and mcertitude; and as his health became mcreasingly deli- 
cate, he found his faith shaken and creative moods more difiicult 
to attain. Throughout the year of chmax he suffered mner conflicts 
the intensity of which the letters but seldom reveal. 

Having fimshed The Eve of St. Agnes, he returned to Went- 
worth Place in February with a throat persistently sore. Soon, never- 
theless, he was at work on the fragment. The Eve of St. Mar\. By 
March he found both his health and his affaus interfering with 
poetry. Since a chancery suit threatened to leave him penniless, re- 
peatedly from then on he thought of resuming his medical studies 
and becoming a sbp’s surgeon. He was, however, readmg Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Chaucer, Dante, and Milton, Dryden, Voltaire, 
and Burton. In April he vn-ote to his brother George: 1 am still 
at a stand in versifymg.’ " Yet within a few days he composed La 

192 
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Belle Dame sans Merci, while experiments with a new sonnet form 
led to the writing in April and May o£ some of his greatest odes. 
Nevertheless, he said early in June: ‘I have been very idle lately, 
very averse to writmg; both from the overpowering idea of our 
dead poets and from abatement of my love of fame!* The same 
day he told his sister, ‘I am m so unsettled a state of mind about 
what I am to do. I have given up the idea of [being a surgeon on] 
the Indiaman: I cannot resolve to give up my studies.’ Instead, he 
had decided to hve cheaply m the Isle of Wight and ‘set my Mmd 
at work once more.’ Although his financial resources had dwindled 
alarmingly and both George and Mr. Abbey were in trouble, 
Charles Brown had persuaded him to postpone mquirics ‘for a 
situation with an Apothecary’ and to ‘try the press once more.’ If 
luck failed him this time, he wrote Haydon on 17 June, ‘ “ye hear 
no more of me.”’^ 

Full of determmation, he departed ten days later for Shanklin, 
where he stayed a few weeks with his aihng friend Rice. Withm a 
few days of his arrival he was at work on Lamta, and writing the 
first of the letters to Fanny Brawne that reveal the stramed and 
divided state of his mmd. After long unhappmess over Tom, he 
now felt trammeled by his love— which had cost him his freedom. 
He yearned to be with her constandy but was compelled to hve 
upon ‘hope and chance.’ Unless his luck changed, he told her, he 
would not return to London. Thus he steeled himself, and within 
two weeks he had finished Part i of Lamta. A few days later Charles 
Brown had arrived and the two friends began their joint venture, 
the tragedy Otho the Great. They hoped that with Kean in the 
starrmg role, a few performances would replenish their empty 
purses. Workmg steadily, they had brought the play nearly to com- 
pletion by 12 August; then, Keats needing a library, they removed 
to Wmchester. Both the tragedy and Part ii of Lamia had been 
finished by 5 September. 

* Letters, p 347 Italics mine. 
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All this Keats avoided Fanny Brawne. ‘You absorb me in 
spite of myself,’ he had written one day. And in August he wrote: 

The thousand images I have had pass through my bram— my uneasy 
spirits — ^my ungucss’d fate — all spread as a veil between me and you — 
Remember I have had no idle leisure to brood over you — ’Us well per- 
haps I have not. I could not have endured the throng of Jealousies that 
used to haunt me before I had plunged so deeply mto imaginary 
interests.® 

While he had fallen deeply in love, he knew that young and con- 
ventional as she was, she did not, could not love with his intensity. 
He knew that not only his future but that even his passion was 
precarious. He could not understand her coquetry and love of 
pleasure: feared that she, his ‘bright reality,’ was too worldly. Since 
she distracted him and led hun to torment himself, now that he 
was ‘in complete cue— -m the fever’ of poetry, he must contmue 
alone for a time. Months later, just after his illness had entered 
upon Its fatal stage, he wrote in retrospect: 

When I look back upon the pmns and torments I have suffer’d for 
you from the day I left you to go to the Isle of Wight; the cxtasics 
m which I have passed some days and the misencs in their turn, I 
wonder the more at the Beauty which has \ept up the spell so fervently. 
(Italics mine ) * 

In this flood of anguish and conffict Lamta was written. That poem 
came to reflect the torment and one of the fundamental homes of 
life. 

Like a good many other features of the romance, however, this 
does not appear to have been generally discerned. It has long been 
known that Lamia, in which for the first time Keats sought to 
please the public, was avowedly a styhstic experiment in emulation 
of Dryden s verse as shown in his Fables. The commentators have 
pointed out, too, that the romance abounds in reminiscences of 
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Milton, and that it is notable for the close articulation of its struc- 
ture, Its swift narration, and economy of effects. Some critics have 
sought to explain the curious difference m the tone of Parts i and ii 
m terms of the change m Keats’ mood m the mterval between 
their composmon. But the question of the nature of his herome, 
like that of the meamng of his poem, has led to wide difference of 
opinion. 

Thus Sir Sidney Colvin spoke of the poet’s Larma as ‘the serpent, 
at once witch and victim of witchcraft ’ He found that the 

one fundamental flaw m Lamm concerns its moral. The word is crude: 
what I mean is the beunlderment in which it leaves us as to the effect 
intended to be made on our imaginative sympathies. Lamta is a 
serpent-woman, bdefid and a witch, whose love for Lyaus fills him 
with momentary happmess but must, we are made aware, be fatal 
to him . . . 

Why are we asked to take sides with the enchantress, ignoring every- 
thing about her except her charm, and against the sage? If she were 
indeed a thing of bde under a mas\ of beauty, was not the friend and 
tutor bound to unmask her, even though the pupil lacked the strength 
of soul to survive the loss of his illusion? * 

The crux of the question is this: Was Keats’ Lamia ‘baleful and 
a witch’? Was she m Keats’ mind ‘a thing of bale under a mask 
of beauty’? It seems to me that Colvin, and many a later writer, 
have misunderstood Keats’ intention. They have confused the 
figures of sinister legend with those in the romance. Bewilderment 
consequently was inevitable, for Keats’ figures arc no longer those 
of the legend: they have been cruaally modified. 

In his acknowledged source. Burton’s brief outhne of the legend 
in the Anatomy of Melancholy, Lamia as from time immemorial 
had been thought merely a phantasm, an evil bloodthirsty serpent 
who assumed the form of a beautiful woman in order to lure hand- 


Colvin, op. at 407-9. Italics mine. 
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some young men to their destruction. In Burton’s version of this 
ancient tale, moreover, Lamia appeared only in her woman’s guise 
and not till her meeung with the youth. A comparison of this with 
Keats’ poem enables us at once to perceive some of his purpose, 
which was quite different.* Keats first shows us his Lamia as 
serpent and ien as woman. We see her well before her meeting 
with the youth. And in a Ime here and there Keats tells us a good 
deal about the past, the identity, and the nature of his heroine, 
who among other things is thought ‘high mspired’ and ‘of heavenly 
progeny.’ His Lamia, in short, acqmred traits both human and 
supernatural for which Burton ofiered hardly the slightest hint. 
But what Keats tells us throws flashes of hght upon the background 
and the realm of the unexpressed, in which the shadowy figure of a 
new Lamia took shape in his mmd, to become the conception em- 
bodied in his poem. It so happens that the clues and allusions in the 
poem enable us in large measure to reconstruct this background 
and thus to grasp more fully the design and significance of what 
he did express. As Colvin’s honest bewilderment shows, it is worth 
while attemptmg to understand how Keats’ conception came to 
change— m a direction that owes httle to Burton. The latter was 
merely the groundwork of Keats’ structure. Its relation to various 
other works must be estabhshed before we can arrive at a clearer 
understandmg of the moral or mner meaning of Lamia. 

For this purpose, there is again plentiful evidence to show, one 
of the most important works is Oheron. To realize its importance 
m the genesis of Lamia and its contribution to the ideas of which 
Keats made the poem a vehicle, we must first glance back a mo- 
ment at Endymion and then at the openmg Imes of Part ii of 
Lamia. 

It will be recalled from our study of Endymion that m its Book 
ra Keats remodeled the myth of Glaucus m accordance with his 
larger purpose. He had conceived of Glaucus as a poet, brought up 

• For Philostxatus’ tale as sumnutrizcd by Robert Burton, see App v, p 373. 
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in Spiritual purity ‘in forlorn hermitage’, who had v ainl y pursued 
his ideal of love and beauty, and then turned m despair to the 
'arbour queen’ and enchantress upon feeling ‘distemper’d longmgs.’ 
Keats had derived hints for her actions and nature from the 
enchantress-queen m Obeion who tempts and is thwarted by Huon. 
Glaucus, however, had succumbed to her sensucd joys and as a re- 
sult Endymion had seen hts punishment, been told of the death of 
hts ideal love, and overheard him say in his torment- 

‘What shall I do? where go, 

When I have cast this se>pent-s\tn of woe?’ 

(end. ni, 240) 

The itahazed concepts are peculiarly pertinent m connection with 
the theme and metamorphosis of Lamia. For substantially those 
concepts reappear in much the same relationship m that romance. 

Let us turn to the openmg hues of Part ii of Lamia. Like much 
else in the romance those Imes have been mterpreted without refer- 
ence to their background, and hence have been misunderstood. Col- 
vin found m them ‘a new note of idle cymcism.’ And despite Keats* 
apologetic apostrophe to Love,* a later student beheved that ‘Keats 
began the second part of Lamia with a cynical and Byromc com- 
ment on love.’ ® But let us see what Keats said: 

K I Love in a hut, with water and a crust, 

Is — ^Love, forgive us I — cinders, ashes, dust; 

3 Love in a palace is perhaps at last 

More grievous torment than a hermit’s fast: — 

5 That is a doubtful tale from faery land. 

Hard for the non-elect to understand. 

7 Had Lycius hv’d to hand his story down, 

He might have given the moral a fresh frown, 

9 Or clench’d it quite: but too short was their bliss 

To breed distrust and hate, that make the soft voice hiss. 

* A cosmic pnnaplc and divimty, let us remember, m Endymton. 
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II Besides, there, nightly, with terrific glare, 

Love, jealous grown of so complete a pair, 

13 Hover’d and buzz’d his wmgs, with fearful roar, 

Above the hntcl of their chamber door, 

15 And down the passage cast a glow upon the floor. 

For all this came a ruin: - . . 

namely, the ‘bhss’ m the palace of the enchantress which we shall 
see m due time. First, however, m the hght of subsequent mis- 
understandmg, Keats wrote ‘Hard for the non-elect to understand’ 
m the best of faith. And his epithet ‘doubtful tale’ does not mean 
that he disbelieved m the moral, but rather that he felt his readers 
would disbeheve what was really his cryptically worded partial plot 
sufiimary of the fairy tale. That ‘tale from faery land’ is not hard 
for the elect to understand. 

'Lope in a hut' IS a clear allusion to the spiritualizing her- 
mitage in Oberon* where Huon felled wood to build his royal 
bride a hut— for Rezia’s ‘hut to form a roof’ (viii, 40). We know, 
too, that earher he and his eastern bride had been punished for 
their sinful consummation of love, first by the daemon kmg’s 
‘tempest fell’f and then by the agonized torment of hunger and 
thirst. Shordy thereafter, their penance and spirituahzation had 
proceeded under the influence of the hermit, whose simple fare 
they shared for some years To this Keats was now alluding in the 
phrases ‘water and a crust’ and ‘grievous torment . . . hermit’s 
fast. Moreover, after the hermit s death the paradise wrought by 
Titama’s enchantment had reverted to its origmal desolation, of 
bleak volcanic rock and cinders. Thus phystccdly and quite hterally 
the spiritualizing *LiOvc in a hut idyll became Keats’ ‘cmders, ashes, 
dusdl 

What is more, this termination of the hermitage is adjacent in 
Oberon to the trial by sensual pleasure, or the queen’s ‘Love in a 

♦Background of the ‘ladder of love’ or ‘pleasure thermometer’ m Endymton 

tCf. St. Agnes. 
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pcdace’ — even as in Keats’ revealing lines. For almost immediately 
after the hermit’s death Rezia is kidnaped; while her lover, aban- 
doned in the forest of the sacred isle, appeals to his guardian god, 
and is borne aloft through the air to the queen’s gardens, where 
that enchantress confronts him one evening. It is she who lures l^im 
lamia-hke mto her magnificent chambers. 

All this left its traces m Lamta. Keats’ allusion, in the op enin g 
hnes of Part ii of his romance, to ‘Love in a palace’ is not idle. It 
IS clearly an allusion to that scene m Canto xi of Oberon which 
had left its marks upon Glaucus m Endymion, and some subli- 
mated aspects of which had already been mterfused in the chaster 
Eve of St. Agnes. Colvin’s ‘new note of idle cymcism’ is quite 
beside the point, for the Hnes are neither new, idle, nor cynical. 
They do, however, afford a due to a most important element, 
hitherto overlooked, in Keats’ conception of his Lamia. In contrast- 
mg ‘Love m a hut’ with ‘Love m a palace,* much as m the episode 
of Glaucus with its allusions to ‘forlorn hermitage’ and ‘arbour 
queen,’ Keats was usmg the phrases cryptically: as symbols of 
spirituaHty and sensual pleasure, even as Wieland did. Evidendy 
with Lycius and his own life m imnd, Keats meant to say that the 
ascetic’s love of a spiritual ideal is less of a torment than the love 
of sensuous pleasure. The significance of his symbols and their 
juxtaposition as m Oberon are vital for understanding Lamia. 

Another glance at Keats’ hnes, particularly 7 to 10, shows that 
he exphady alluded to ‘the moral' of the ‘tale from faery land.’ 
The moral is that ‘Love in a palace is perhaps at last More grievous 
torment than a hermit’s fast.’ In part Keats drew this condusion 
from the torment of the frustrated queen in Widand’s fairy tale. 
And as the phrases ‘hts story,’ ‘the moral,’ ‘fresh frown,’ and 
‘dench’d tt qmte’ show, Keats, even as he was weaving the pattern 
of his tale of ‘Love m a palace,’ was conscious of some basic analogy 
,with Wieland’s episode of love m a palace and its moral. In the 
Hght of the machinery of Oberon, and of the queen’s nature and 
part in the action, the reason Keats alluded to the fairy tale is dear 
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enough. For in that tale, among other things, ‘Love m a palace* 
instills jealous ‘distrust and hate’ m the queen, who vainly seeks 
bhss in sensuousness. And m Keats’ phrase ‘make the soft voice 
htss’ lurks another clue to his reahzation of the dual nature of 
Wieland’s African queen, and to the manner in which Oberon 
with Its curse and threefold theme of penance came to help modify 
the traditional character of Lamia. 

This is further hmted m the six last hnes of the passage; 

Besides, there, nightly, with tertific glare, 

Lope, jealous grown of so complete a pair. 

Hover'd and buzz’d his uftngs, with fearful roar. 

Above the lintel of their chamber door. 

And down the passage cast a glow upon the floor. 

For all this came a ruin . . . 

This angry, terrifying, and luminous Love clearly is no conven- 
tional Cupid or winged cherub. He is, rather, a malevolent figure 
who guards the chamber of Lamia and Lycius m their ‘palace of 
sweet stn’ (Lamta n, 31). Keats’ allusion to ‘the moral’ of the ‘tale 
from faery land’ makes his identification simple. This Love is a 
composite of recollections of daemonology: he is Oberon as he ap- 
pears m Wieland’s allegoric fairy tale. Keats had first seen the 
winged daemon m the forest of the sinful men transformed into 
the shapes of beasts. (And that concept had not been lost upon 
the creator of Glaucus and Lamia ) In that forest Oberon appeared 
in the gmse of ‘a boy more beauteous than the god of love’ {Oberon 
n, 28). Agam, Keats had seen this Love form m the air m Canto v 
after the elfin ‘storm is hush’d that roared so loud’ — enab lin g the 
lovers to flee, as in St. Agnes. Then he had seen Oberon wrathjully 
hover over the sinful lovers in Canto vn until, their passion con- 
summated despite his warnmg, the daemons of the elements were 
unleashed whose ‘tempest-laden ftnions roar from far.’ Keats, whose 
similar imagery in Lamia is significant, knew too that, just before 
*Love in a palace’ begms, Oberon, ’before whose rays All dar\ness 
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fades, the guardian god’ o£ chaste love, observes Huon in the forest 
from a distant moimtam peak {O bet on x, 13). Then by Oberon’s 
power Huon is borne through the air to the meeting with the 
queen Since upon the outcome of that trial the reconciliation of 
Oberon and Titania depends, the daemon king and his mvisible 
spirits hover near the enchantress-queen’s chamber as if to shield 
Huon during his temptation by ‘joys that seduce’ from constancy 
to an ideal. All this is part of the background of Lamia. 

For Keats’ ‘Love’ is the same god on guard above the chamber 
door. Above the lovers, the scholar and the enchantress, in the dark 
night he emits a ‘terrific glare’ and ‘cast a glow.’ * And he hovers 
and buzzes his wings ‘with fearful roar.’ In the hght of Keats’ 
imagery, his allusion to ‘the moral’ of the ‘tale from faery land,’ 
the telling details of the scene in the chamber of the enchantress 
and the phrase ‘For all this came a rum,’ there is htde question 
that Keats had adopted some of Wieland’s machinery. Keats’ ‘Love’ 
is Oberon, the ‘guardian god’ and ‘god of love.’ And the daemon 
kingt msists upon spiritual purity, constancy, and chastity; while 
Keats imphes in the phrase ‘For all this came a rum’ that there was 
a causal connection between the presence of the guardian Love m 
that palace and the frustration of Lamia’s sensuous love. The transi- 
tional ‘For’ and the colon after ‘rum’ are expressive. But the human 
note in ‘too short was their bhss’ and exphcitly Keats’ ‘Besides,’ m 
hne II, indicate that this causal connection was only partial: that 
the daemonic guardian was conceived as only part of the cause of 
the rum. Part, however, it was; and it was derived from Oberon, 
the fairy tale to whose moral Keats so plainly alluded. The Imes 
at the opening of Part ii of Lamia constitute a focal point of 
imagery whose radiations spread farther and farther over and be- 
neath the surface of the romance. They provide a clue to the nature 

* Whereas in The Poet Keats conceived o£ Oberon’s insight figuratively, in these 
lines he took Sotheby’s ‘rays’ and ‘darkness’ hterally 

tHe of both The Poet and the Ode on Indolence with its three daemons Love, 
Ambition, Poesy 
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of Keats’ Lamia, who diHers greatly from Burton’s, and whose final 
defeat is duly brought about by the strange ‘demon eyes’ of Apol- 
lomus. 

n 

The contmuanon m the second part of Lamta reveals how many 
flin ts and how much imagery Keats derived from the furmture, 
action, and motivation of ‘Love in a palace’ m Oheron. More im- 
portant than these details, however, is the gmdance which particu- 
larly Cantos X to xii of the fairy tale provided for both Parts i and 
n of Keats’ romance.* Let us therefore turn next to the structural 
similarities between the two poems: architectural features whose 
essentially parallel sequence reveals how profoundly Oberon 
afiected the genesis of Lamta. After first glancing at these features 
m their broad contours we shall examine m detail a few of the 
most significant. 

We know from both Endymton and The Eve of St. Agnes that 
long before commg upon Burton’s summary of the legend of the 
lamia, Keats had been sensitive to various phases of the temptation 
of Huon by the voluptuous queen in Oberon In Buiton Keats read 
of a ‘phantasm’ who meets a handsome youth, lures him mto her 
palace, and tempts him with all manner of sensual pleasure, only 
to be frustrated and exposed, as a serpent m the guise of a woman, 
when she marries him. As he read this ancient tale, a light must 
have dawned in Keats’ mmd, smee the basic likeness to the Oberon 
episode of the queen did not escape him. For that ‘enchantress’ 
meets the handsome Huon one cvemng, becomes enamored of him, 
lures him into her palace, and tempts him with all sorts of sensual 
pleasure, Fmally she proposes marriage, but in this too finds herself 
thwarted. In her fury, honey becomes gall, as her true nature, that 
of ‘a wily sna\e’, is dramatically revealed Her tortured soul, that 
of a schizophremc, is dramatically bared m two violent scenes 
strangely suggestive of transformation. 

* Cantos x-xn of Obeton are summarized on p 44 f above 
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From earlier episodes in 0 heron Keats knew, too, that the queen 
or ‘wily snake’ is the embodiment of the daemon long’s curse of 
‘woe and pam’ — upon ‘faithless’ and ‘deceitful’ woman, whose 
voluptuous passions are those of the 'bosom sna\e’; upon ‘joys that 
seduce’; and upon 'syren pleasure on a proffer’d throne.’ Keats 
knew that that curse was evoked by Titama’s sympathy with the 
deceitful May, because of which the ehin queen had been banished 
in penance and sorrow to her sacred isle. Keats’ allusion to the ‘tale 
from faery land’ and its moral of ‘grievous torment’ makes clear 
that Burton’s vague phantasm and Wieland’s sensual, demomcally 
tormented enchantress speedily became identified m his min d. 
When Keats came to create his heroine, the enchantress-queen 
helped him to animate and individuahze Burton’s lifeless abstrac- 
tion. Not only the mortal queen in her palace, but her connection 
with the elfin queen Titama and the daemonic world of Oberon’s 
curse and pumtive power over sinners, profoundly influenced his 
conception. This is hmted at the very outset of Lamta. For whereas 
Burton began his tale with the meeting of the sinister ‘gende- 
woman’ and the youth, Keats begms his romance at an earher 
point, with some significant lines and mcidents full of eerie over- 
tones. 

Thus in the opening fines of Part i of Lamta there is an allusion 
scarcely less significant than the later one to ‘Love in a hut ’ This 
is what Keats first wrote: 

K I Upon a time, before the faery broods 

Drove Nymph and Satyr from the prosperous woods, 

3 Before King Oberon’s bright diadem. 

Sceptre, and mandc, clasp’d with dewy gem, 

5 Frighted away the Dryads and the Fauns 

From rushes green, and brakes, and cowshp’d lawns, 

7 The ever-smitten Hermes empty left 

His golden throne, bent warm on amorous theft; 


•Cf. Obaon vi, loo ff on p 36 above 
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9 From high Olympus had he stolen hght, 

On this side of Jove’s clouds, to escape the sight 
II Of his great summoner, and made retreat 
Into a forest on the shores of Crete. 

13 For somewhere in that sacred island dwelt 

A nymph, to whom all hoofed Satyrs knelt . . . 

But some other personages dwelt there too. 

‘The opening of the poem,’ Douglas Bush pointed out, ‘seems 
to be much elaborated from the story of Mercury, Herse, and 
Aglauros at the end of the second book of the “Metamorphoses.” ’ ® 
The title of that source is significant. But perhaps it would be 
more nearly correct to say that that much elaborated incident has 
been transferred to a new settmg in a Gothic forest, and that it has 
been mterwoven with an incident from the ‘tale from faery land.’ 
For while the nymph for whom Hermes ‘burnt’ is evidently Herse, 
we might just as well be back in the mighty forest on the sides of 
Latmos with Endymion, since this sacred island of Crete is really 
the sacred island of the penanced Titania. As the sequel makes 
quite clear, the time is shortly after ‘Love in a hut’ had become 
‘cinders, ashes, dust.’ Keats’ imagery shows that memories of 
another forest had ansen too: the ‘prosperous woods’ of the ‘faery 
broods’ and King Oberon’s wand or sceptre, with its powers of 
punitive transformation * But let us continue somewhat farther. 

Hermes having been introduced, we see him as 

K37 From vale to vale, from wood to wood, he flew, 

Breathmg upon the flowers his passion new, 

39 And wound with many a river to its head. 

To find where this sweet nymph prepar’d her secret bed: 
31 In vam, the sweet nymph might nowhere be found, 

And so he rested, on the lonely ground, 

33 Pensive, and full of poinhA jealousies 

Of the Wood-Gods, and even the very trees. 

*Scen by Glaucus, of the ‘serpent-skm of woe,* in "Endymton 
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35 There as he stood, he heard a moumjul vot(\ 

Such as once heard, tn gentle heart, destroys 
37 All pain but pity thus the lone voice spa\e: 

‘When from this wreathed tomb shall I awake! 

39 ‘When move m a sweet body fit for life, 

‘And love, and pleasure, and the ruddy strife 
41 ‘Of hearts and hpsi Ah, miserable me I’ 

(lamia I, 27-41) 

Already ia ‘this wreathed tomb’ there is a hint of a weird penance. 
And what the voice desires is significant.* 

But now let us turn to Canto x of the ‘tale from faery land*: 
to a point alluded to by Keats, between ‘Love in a hut’ and ‘Love 
in a palace’ — or, to the time when the former had become ‘emders, 
ashes, dust’ with the reversion of Titama’s paradise to its volcanic 
state. The hermit has died; Rezia has been kidnaped; and Huon, 
badly wounded and awaitmg death, has been abandoned tn the 
lonely sacred isle: ‘bound to an oak on that deserted spot.’ Suddenly, 
m the very next line we see Oberon agam, still separated from the 
penanced Titania, as 

... he, before whose rays 
All darkness fades, the guardian god, delays . . . 

We already saw this luminous god m Keats’ jealous guardian Love 
and his ‘terrific glare’ m the palace of Part ii. But now; 

. . . the guardian goi, delays: 

While on a heav’n-topt mountain’s c/o«dless brow, 

That shades the sources of old Nile below, 

He drinks the balmy gale that round its summit plays. 

(oberon X, 13) 

And Oberon’s actions closely resemble those of Hermes. 

• Cf. the voice of the transformed elephant heard by Glaucus, m Circe’s 
(Oberon’s) wood — 'where the power of the sceptre or hly'Wand is revealed. (End. 
m, 500, and App m, p. 346 ) 


K32 

K9-IO 

K29 
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For the winged Hermes, who had flown from the heavenly 
mountain Olympus this side the clouds, ‘wound with many a river 
to its head’ until he rested and heard the ‘mournful voice.’ And 
much like him the wmged Oberon, the ‘guardian godl rests on the 
lonely cloudless summit of a heaven-topt mountam at the head of 
the river Nile And what does he do there? He 

Fixes, where Huon droops, his mournful eye, K 35 

While from that distance heard, his lowest sigh . . . 

strikes the daemon kmg’s ear. Oberon groans on seeing ‘poor 
Huon’s miserable form’ (cf. Lamia: ‘Ah, miserable me!’); and he 
is so sad that, daemon as he is, he ‘from sight withdrew’ — as did 
Hermes’ nymph, we soon learn, by Lamia’s power. 

At last a ‘gende fay,’ seeing his sovereign’s pam, near ‘pensive 
Oberon drew’ (cf K33: Hermes, ‘pensive, and full of painful , , . 
the Wood-Gods,’ of whom mcidentally Oberon is one and king *) . 
Oberon lets the devoted spirit glimpse the wretched Huon, who 
appears amid the deep forest of the sacred isle, reflected in a cloud. 
Then, like Hermes, Oberon hears the mournful voice. 

W 1 ‘How at my woes all peaceful as before! 

How tranquil alV napitying of my pain 
3 No bcmg feels with me — ^no viewless grain, 

No, not a gram of sand upon the shore 
5 Stirs from its place* From ofF the woodland glade 
No, not a leaflet falls a wretch to aid*’ 

And then the ‘lone voice’ of Huon appeals to the mvisible Oberon : 

W 7 ‘Yet, if thou didst but will it, thou* whose aid 
Unhop’d, has sav’d me oft when most distrest, 

9 Didst thou but will, my soul would sink to rest, 

Each twig that trembles m the woodland shade 

*C£. ‘the wood-god’s ire,” Oberon vn, 81 

t'Decp in the wood, at distance from die rAore' (jOheron ix, 63). "With this 
compare K la Into a forest on the shores of Crete,’ where Lamia is nmerabie 
and Hermes’ invisible nymph strays even as does Titama in the lonely sacred isle. 


K37 

K12 + 
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II Would at a wink, transformed beneath thy sights 
Stretch forth a guardian hand'* Celesttd light 
13 Swift vibrates, as he spoke, thro* every bone: 

Ehs bands at once are loos’d — ^he tumbles prone, 

15 Safe m the viewless arms of some protecting sprite. 

(oBERON X, 17-18) 

These stanzas teemed with hmts that were vital for Keats. 

The daemon kmg, still angry with Huon, had caused his penance 
to begin anew. But the ‘gentle fay’ had pitied the miserable sufferer 
and interceded with the ‘guardian god.’ Keats’ echoed ‘all pain but 
pity’ shows the origin of his ‘gende heart.’ But now Oberon charged 
this gende aerial spirit: 

‘Haste I thy fleet course to yondei island wing K 9, 12 

W 17 Bear the poor wretch from that abandon’d spot. 

To Tunis bear, before the lowly cot 
19 Of aged Ibrahim, gard’ner of the kmg. 

Speed thro’ the paths of air his viewless way: 

21 Then on a bank of stones the wanderer lay 

Close by the cottage door. Quick' leave the place, 

23 But fly unseen along th’ ethereal space 

(oberon X, 21) 

Thus Huon, his penance ended, is borne aloft through the air to 
the palace gardens and his meetmg with the lovely temptress, the 
African queen and ‘wily snake,’ Lamia’s human and regal counter- 
part. 

Let us look more closely at the process of assimilation and re- 
creation so strangely revealed here. The lone and mournful voice 
that the restmg and pensive god Hermes hears from the forest not 
far from the shore of die sacred island, echoes some of the very 
words which the restmg and pensive god Oberon hears from the 
forest not far from the shore of the penanced Titania’s sacred island. 
Obviously Huon’s ‘abandon’d spot’ is Hermes’ ‘lonely ground’; 
even as the ‘celestial light’ that ‘swift vibrates’ through the former’s 
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‘every bone’ (W12) is like the ‘celestial heat’ that ‘burnt’ from 
Hermes’ ‘winged heels to either ear’ {Lamta i, 22). Yet Hermes’ 
role IS based upon that of Oberon, while he flies to the sacred isle 
like Oberon’s gende aerial spirit. 

A rereading of Keats’ hnes reveals the creative process. As the 
itahcized elements show, settings and incidents, characters and 
imagery, no less than phraseology and overtones indicate how many 
ideas and hints Keats derived from the Oberon passage — as well as 
what came of them when interwoven with Ovid. But while Huon’s 
words and Oberon’s actions helped Keats to create the sufFerer’s 
voice and elaborate the actions of Hermes, the hmts m the ma- 
chinery and moral of Oberon were more important. The most pro- 
vocative lines that Keats saw evidently were these words of the 
mournful voice undergoing penance ‘If thou didst but will’ it, that 
something be ‘transform’d beneath thy sight.’ This not only recalled 
Oberon’s powers of punitive transformation, but with a subtle 
difference is precisely what Hermes is about to will for the mourn- 
ful voice he heard Instead of Huon’s twigs, we are to see Lamia 
herseU transformed beneath our sight. We are to see the miserable 
serpent transformed and borne aloft through the air (hke Huon) 
to the meeting with Lyaus. 

For Keats took the momentous hmt. And havmg adopted the 
daemon kmg’s powers of transforming men and beasts twice before 
in Endymion, he now transferred them once again to Hermes.^ 
Keats modified the hint in accordance with what Huon (and 
Glaucus) had seen m Oberon’s ‘prosperous wood’ on his first visit 
there. The poet who alluded to that wood and the sceptre, to ‘Love 
in a hut’ and ‘Love in a palace’ and ‘the moral’ of the ‘tale from 
faery land,’ found m the designated portions of Oberon the crucial 
hint for penance and transformation and invisible conveyance 
through the air. The hint was crucial, because it was pecuharly m- 
strumental in evoking that portion of Lamta which is quite out- 
side the scope of Burton- the complex nature of Lamia, the idea 
of her penance and ‘grievous torment,’ and particularly her amaz- 
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ing metamorphosis. Oberon is at once the Hermes of Part i and 
the guardian Love m Part ii. As both his parallel sequence and the 
ideas in his sequel show, Keats was being guided by the moral and 
machinery as well as by the characters and incidents in the dae- 
momc world of Oberon. 


Keats’ next Imes are full of significant overtones. Hermes ap- 
proaches the mournful voice and finds not Huon but the gorgeous 
snake. Her dazzlmg coloration, we shall see, was not new. The dis- 
solving patterns include some significant symbols, but her identity 
IS most clearly hinted if we know to whom the ‘sacred island’ really 
belonged. For Keats tells us that 

She seem’d, at once, some penanced lady elf, 

Some demon’s mistress, or the demon’s self. 

(lamu I, 55-6) 

She has a woman’s mouth, but ‘Her throat was serpent.’ Yet she 
has such strange powers of enchantment and supernatural insight 
that Hermes beheves her to be ‘high inspired.’ She has other 
powers which we shall examme somewhat later. But the second 
most important revelation as to her nature is this. She tells Hermes . 

‘I was a woman, let me have once moie 
A woman’s shape, and charming as before.’ 

(i, 117-18) 

In other words, m form she is essentially a woman who had been 
changed into a serpent — ^not, as m Burton, a serpent m the guise 
of a woman. This distinction is dehberate and significant. In answer 
to her plea, the god touches her with his charm and she begins 
shortly to transform, visibly ‘beneath’ our sight — even as Huon had 
suggested. Then, hke him, she is borne aloft through the air to 
the meeting, for she had become *a lady bright.’ When we have 
seen a httle more of the background and her human prototype, we 
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shall examine the metamorphosis of the serpent and ‘brilliance 
feminme’ m detail, for then its subdety will become apparent. 

With, the help of Burton and details evidendy gleaned from 
Potter’s Antiquities or elsewhere,® Keats next describes the place 
near Cormth where in her restored woman’s form she awaits the 
youth. Then Keats tells us of her mtmtive love-learning and, in 
happier lines, of powers more rare and revealmg, among them 

how she could muse 

And dream, when tn the serpent pitson-house. 

(i, 202-3) 

The overtone of penance and punidve transformation is again un- 
mistakable. He tells of how her senses transcend elemental space, 
and of how she had become enamored of the mortal Lycms Then, 
taking up her human phase, Keats turns m lines 2355. to the 
meeting. 

With Keats’ allusion to ‘Love in a palace’ in mind and also the 
parallel sequence m the ‘tale from faery land,’ it is clear that the 
protean Lamia is for the time bemg the lovely queen at her first 
meeting with Huon in those palace gardens to which, like Lamia, 
he had just been borne through the air. Whde Keats gready ex- 
panded the meeting and dialogue of the ‘lady bright’ and the youth 
and had them shed further hght upon the supernatural side of 
Lamia’s nature, he was guided m broad outhne by the meeting 
of Huon and the queen. For that enchantress and ‘wdy snake’ 
appears full-bodied for the first time in Part i of Lamia, oidy some 
three-score hues after the elusive transformation of ‘smooth-lipp’d 
serpent into woman Thus at last Lamia beholds Lycms that 
evening: 

K.235 His phantasy was lost, where reason fades, 

In the calm’d twilight of Platonic shades. 

237 Lamia beheld him coming, near, more near — 

Close to her passing, in indifference drear. 
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239 Hts Silent sandals swept the mossy green; 

So neighbour’d to him, and yet so imseen 
241 She stood he pass’d, shut up in mysteries. 

His mind wtapp’d like his mantle, while hei eyes 
243 Follow’d hts steps, and her nec\ tegal white 
T«mV— syllablmg thus, ‘Ah, Lycius bright, 

245 And will you leave me on the hills alone? 

Lyaus, look bac\ . . 

And he does, astomshed, then adormg, until "Her soft loo\ growmg 
coy, she saw his cham so sure.’ 

At her first meetmg with Huon, Almansans doesn’t quite bid 
the indifferent youth to look back. But it is also evening, just at 
twihght. And Huon who, like Lamia, had been borne through the 
air from the sacred isle, is disguised as a gardener as he seeks 
Silently within the forbidden gardens for sight of his bride— his 
ideal of love and beauty.* Bearing on his arm a bas\et full of fruit 
and flowers freshly picked, he rounds a hedge and quite near him 
stands the languorous and lovely queen. (Cf. K237, 241.) ‘What 
dost thou here?’ she mquires not too sternly of this fairest youth 
her eyes had ever seen. Droppmg to his knee, he offers her the 
basket submissively and begs pardon for his bold mtrusion. His 
handsome and noble mien not lost upon her, she nods half regret- 
fully that he go. As he obeys. 

In pensive silence wrapt she paces slow, K242 

Bends her fair nec\ stretch’d bac\ m fond presage, K 243-5 
And feels her bosom throb with sudden rage. 

That he at once obey’d the wink to go — 

Was he too coy to read her loo\ aright? 

(OBERON XI, r6) 

And already jealous, she would know whether he had come to seek 
some form ‘less bright! 

Not only the echoed phrases but the time and setting, the charac- 

* Significaiitly, Lyaus is dreaming on ‘Platonic shades’ at die parallel moment. 
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ters and their actions and thoughts indicate how many hints Keats 
derived for this first meeting. Huon’s coolness was as suggestive 
of Lycius’ ‘mdifierence drear’ as the lovely queen’s gesture, of turn- 
ing back her regal neck, was of Lamia’s identical action. And if 
Huon with his basket ‘near the goddess’ drew, Lycius says ‘Ah, 
Goddess, see’; and Keats duly wrote that he 

. leant thoughtfully 

At Venus’ temple porch, ’mid haslets heap'd 
Of amorous herbs and flowets, newly reap’d 
Laic on that eve . . * 

If from one have come many, this, we may be sure, is still Huon’s 
basket and the flowers he had gathered for the harem. 

The shifting pattern, with oriental harem gardens refashioned 
into Grecian temples, and Gothic forests with their tr ans formed 
demzens changed into island fanes, sufficiendy illumines the ways 
of the creative imagmauon at its work. The dialogue between the 
regd Lamia and Lycius suggests even more vividly the imag ina tive 
control Keats was exercismg in the creative synthesis, by which the 
natural and the preternatural were constantly mtermingled in the 
richly composite being which is his Lamia. For if she is now the 
queen, Lycius also believes her a goddess; and his other suggestions 
as to her identity contain yet another modification of her super- 
natural hneage. But of that, more later. 

Notwithstandmg her sigmficant rephes, as ‘lady bright’ her chief 
prototype is the enchantress-queen. Lycius falls ‘into delight’ to 
hear her whisper ‘woman’s lore so well.’ There Keats interpolates 
the unfortunate lines ‘Let the mad poets say whate’er they please’ 
of ‘Fairies, Pens, Goddesses ’ I suspect that he caught the tone for 
these Byromc Imcs’ from Wieland’s somewhat jocular description 
(just before the meeting) of the charms of the queen, whose every 
feature and limb is hkened to that of a Venus, Helen, Erigone. 

*Lamm i, 316-9 Cf also the queen’s ‘Venus frame,’ Oberon xi, 8 
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For in the adjoining lines we are for the first tune momentarilv 
within the queen’s palace, as Keats says: 

Thus gende Lamia judg’d, and judg’d aright, 

That Lycius could not love tn half a f tight, 

So threw the goddess o-g, and won his heart 
More pleasandy by playing woman’s part. 

With no more awe than what her beauty gave . . . 

(lamia I, 334-8) 

When Huon first entered the chamber of ‘Love m a palace,’ he was 
starded by the pomp and jeweled splendor of the queen’s garb. 
And that lady, seemg the youth’s confusion as he ‘views the god- 
dess face to face,’ changes her tactics, descends from her throne and 
‘ready seems to lay aside that pomp’ whose dazzhng splendor might 
"the youth affright.’ Precisely like Lamia ‘she wishes no advantage 
but her charms’ {Oberon xi, 50-51). And Lamia is on the point of 
luring the youth mto the same palace^ of sensuous joy and torment. 

For we are almost at the end of Part i. The distance to Corinth 
by a ‘spell’ of that enchantress, who is and yet is not a mortal, 
shrinks to a few paces. Then Keats mterpolates the superb descrip- 
tion of the ‘populous streets and temples lewd.’ Burton reappears 
momentarily with Apollomus, ‘the ghost of folly hauntmg my 
sweet dreams,’ and then we are before the palace. But like Lamia 
herself, the palace is no simple conception. ‘A few Persian mutes’ 
remmd us that the queen. Lamia’s human other-self, has mortal 
slaves in her palace. But Lamia is also ‘some demon’s mistress, or 
the demon’s self.’ And probably for that reason m part, ‘Sounds 
Aeohan breath’d from the bnges’ of her palace, which is here that 
of Mulciber, the builder of the hall m ‘Pandaemonium,’ the abode 
of Satan and all demons in Paradise Lost. For Milton helped fur- 
msh the threefold amalgam which is the ‘faery roof of Keats’ dae- 


momc romance. 
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The key to the genesis o£ Lamta, however, is m that revealing 
allusion to 0 heron, its moral and machinery, m the Imes ‘Love 
m a hut’ and ‘Love in a palace’ and their contmuation, with which 
Part II opens.* Of that sensual palace and its occupants Keats said: 

K 8 He might have given the moral a fresh frown. 

Or clench’d it quite* but too short was their bhss 
10 To breed distrust and hate, that make the soft voice hiss. 

Besides, there, nightly, with terrific glare, 

12 Love, jealous grown of so complete a pair, 

Hover’d and buzz’d his wings, with fearful roar, 

14 Above the lintel of their chamber door, 

And down the passage cast a glow upon the floor. 

16 For all this came a rum . . . 

In the phrase ‘too short was thetr bliss* Keats, I think, was writing 
partly m terms of the ‘pleasure thermometer’ and experience, which 
played an increasmgly important role m the psychology of Part ii. 
The verb ‘hiss,’ on the other hand, recalls the ‘smooth-lipp’d ser- 
pent’ and her regal exemplar, the ‘wily snake.’ And the next hues 
rermnd us of the identity of the angry guardian Love, the Oberon 
who is also Hermes, and his causal connection with the ruin. But it 
is the imagery and the sequence of mcidents m what follows that 
reveal how many ideas for the furniture of the cosdy and dazzhng 
chamber and for the actions and emotional reactions of the occu- 
pants Keats derived from the episode of the queen in Oberon. 
Though he interpolated many other rermniscenccs and symbolical 
and other matter, he never lost sight of the fairy tale and continued 
for some tune to follow its pattern. This is shown by his broadly 
parallel sequence. As we resume our examination of the structural 
similarities, we shall glance at those elements which are most illumi- 

*Cf. p. 197 above. 
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natmg. But, lest we lose sight of larger issues, verbal parallels and 
other detailed evidence, fascinating though it is, must for the most 
part be consigned to the Appendix. 

First, however, let us follow Keats’ hnes somewhat farther. In 
the very next hnes he wrote thus: 

16 For all this came a ruin: side by side 
They were enthroned, m the even tide, 

18 Upon a couch, near to a curtaining 

Whose any textme, from a golden string, 

20 Floated mto the room . . . 

22 ... there they reposed. 

Where use had made it sweet . . . 

until the mterruption comes. Certainly this and what follows is 
the temptation scene m the queen’s magnificent chambers. In trac- 
mg the poet’s tracks in The Eve of St. Agnes, we saw Huon at 
midnight carry out the nurse’s stratagem, which led him silently 
through the dar\ passages to the door where his guide left him, de- 
spite his whisper of inquiry. (Keats’ ‘whispering in midnight 
silence, said the youth’ occurs in a moment within the door. Lamia 
n, 84.) At Huon’s soft tap, ‘the door expands — a tender gleam . . . 
Soft on a suit of endless chambers plays.’ {Oheron xi, 46. This 
imagery throws more light upon K 14-15: ‘chamber door . . . down 
the passage cast a glow.’) As Huon steps out of the dark passage, 
suddenly hghted by the opened door, he finds himself within the 
queen’s chambers. And there 

A curtain flies away that play’d his eye before. 

On either side back fltes th’ embroider’d gold — 

A scene celestial fasemates his gaze I 
On throne of gold a dame m beauty’s blaze. 

Glows like the form that thoughts entranc’d behold, 
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When by the warmth of youthful fanqr won 
A Venus smiles in airy texture spun K 19 

(oBERON XI, 47-48) ® 

After the youth has marveled at 'her dazzhng beauty, the slaves 
grouped around her, and the splendor of the regal furmshings 
(which substantially reappear, disseminated in Lamia’s palace) ; and 
after she has laid aside pomp and reached him a cup of gold, and 
the slaves have begun and ceased to dance at her biddmg,* 

Her winnin g lute she suffers to be brought, 

Then on a pillowy throne for pleasure wrought, K 17, 22 
Sofdy reclines . . . 

(xi, 60) 

and causes Huon to sit beside her. Only ten stanzas later her 
‘pillowy throne’ is exchanged for her silken ‘damask couch’ of tor- 
ment, that is hke Lamia’s (K18). 

This kindred appearance, m the same settmg, of the ‘dazzhng’ 
enchantress of ‘Venus frame,’ who like the Lanua of the ‘dazzhng 
frame’ had lured the youth into her palace; the identical situation 
of the queen who rechnes on a throne near an airy golden curtain 
just within her chamber door of the ‘Love m a palace’ scene to 
which Keats had just aUuded — ^this does not require much com- 
ment. Keats, selectmg carefully from a scene much of which was 
crude, derived his setting and some of his mood from it.^° But in 
the light of the moral of the ‘talc from faery land’ and the identity 
of the guardian Love above the chamber door, a deeper resemblance 
is significant. It is revealmg to compare the queen reclmmg on 
‘pillowy throne for pleasure wrought’ with Keats’ more sensitive 
but even more suggestive ‘enthroned . . . upon a couch . . . where 
use had made it sweet’. For his scene is in the ‘purple-lined palace 
of sweet sin’ (Lamia ii, 31). That conception, together with ‘use 
had made it sweet,’ bears out the causal connection between the 
guardian Love (the daemon kmg who insists upon chastity and 

*Cf Lamia n, 206-8, 265, etc. * 
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constancy to an ideal), his jealousy of ‘so complete a pair,’ and the 
ruin of sensual pleasure palace and its inmates. That moral, of 
the punishment of sensuousness by ‘grievous torment,* was stiU part 
of Keats’ mtention. His Lycius is a scholar no longer constant, 
because betrayed by his senses. And that, while also symbolic, is a 
thematic overtone from the fairy tale, an overtone not quite lost 
m Keats’ larger purpose. 


Now Huon’s temptation by the daemomcally accursed ‘joys that 
seduce’ runs the gamut. He witnesses a voluptuous dance, is offered 
a feast of dehcaaes and wine m a golden goblet from which the 
lovely queen first drmks.* Like Burton’s Lamia, she plays and sings 
for him and offers herself to his embrace f But because Huon, un- 
like Glaucus and Lycius, is constant to his ideal, her joys do not 
seduce him. Smce he resists her every wile and ‘vows anew m holy 
thought* his constancy to his bnde, the enchantress reads m his 
features the painful change that her sensuality had evoked. In tears, 
she soon disimsses him; and left alone on her couch, ‘wild passion 
ragmg in her fiery breast,’ she ponders her frustration and con- 
vulsively bares all her soul, voluptuous and now cruel. 

These thoughts to maddening rage her soul inflame: 

Death, tenfold death, shall expiate the offence! 

How loath’d the monster that bewitch’d her sense! 

A dragon seems far loveher to the dame. 

Now pride and jealousy the wretch detest, 

The furious fit now dies, by love supprest — 

Desire and vengeance swift as thought succeed* 

Before her, drop by drop, the wretch shall bleed! — 

Now, m. her arms enchain’d, she dies upon his breast. 

(OBERON XII, 2 ) 

• C£ Lamia n, 206 S 

f Another of man y close resemblances which helped the mtegration of queen and 
Lamia. 
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There was much m her tormented fury to stimulate Keats, who 
had realized all the implications of fiery torment, expiation, ‘be- 
witch’d . . sense,’ serpent lore, beauty, jealousy, vengeance, blood, 
and death-— long before he wrote ‘grievous torment’ and ‘make the 
soft voice hiss.’ 

This enchantress, at last subdued by her love for the youth, some- 
what later tempts Huon again, m the arbor-grot.* And jEnally she 
visits Huon mysteriously in the night, m that prison into which 
her deceit had caused hun to be cast. Her crown glittermg upon her 
head, the ‘wily snake’ proposes marriage, offers him the throne and 
*jame' and * glory’; and she jdls at hts feet m a passion of tears, 
ta\es his hand, and begs him to change hts purpose — of being 
burned at the stake rather than provmg inconstant to his vow.f 
Soon thereafter, the ragmg queen havmg left the stage, as the con- 
stant lovers find themselves reunited at the stake and the flames 
have already risen, the daemon king mtercedes and the sensual 
queen is completely frustrated. J And while their exhausted foes 
gasp and choice about them, Oberon’s aerial car descends mto the 
thronged streets to bear the lovers to the bndal pageant before the 
tenuous fairy palace m the enchanted forest. Keats, still foUowmg 
this pattern, demonstrably drew inspiration, ideas, and imagery 
from all these scenes. In uncanny fashion, what he had gleaned 
he interwove within the framework of the legend, m a sequence 
shghdy modified but essentially the same. 

Thus Huon’s ‘painful change’ and the queen’s reactions in her 
two fits of frenzy colored the actions of both Lyaus and Lamia. In 
parallel sequence Lyaus, ‘his passion auel grown,’ proposes mar- 
riage. But let us glance a moment at Keats’ scene. Hardly have 
Lamia and Lycius appeared on the couch ‘where use had made it 
sweet,’ than an interruption comes: 

•Which Glaucus had entered m Endytnton m, 

+ C£ Oheron xn, 3a flE. 

tCf. die ‘demon eyes’ of Apollonius 
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came a thrill 

Of trumpets — ^Lyaus started — ^the sounds fled, 

But left a thought a-buzzmg in his head. 

For the first time, sinc^ first he harbour’d in 
That purple-ltned palace of sweet sin, 

His spiiit pass’d beyond its golden bourn 
Into the noisy world almost forsworn. 

(ii, 27-33) 

This trumpet call is clearly symbohc of the call to fame m the 
world of achievement.* And while, as we shall see, it is a clue to 
Keats’ larger meaning, as an mterniption of the enchantress’ bliss 
it is a mere modification of the parallel mterruption of ‘Love in a 
palace’ m Oberon — and of the queen’s offer: 'wa\e to fame . . . 
glory’ (xii, 34) . This is revealed by Keats’ next lines : 

K 34 The lady, ever watchful, penetrant. 

Saw this with pain, so arguing a want 
36 Of something more, more than her empery 
Of joys; and she began to moan and sigh 
38 Because he mused beyond hei, knowing well 

That but a moment’s thought is passion’s passing bell. 

Save for the last fine with its deeper overtones, this is precisely 
the reaction of the queen during the first phase of Huon’s tempta- 
tion by ‘joys that seduce.’ Huon thinks beyond her, of his constancy 
to his ideal, his bride; and the queen, like Lamia ‘ever watchful, 
penetrant,’ reads the change m his mood from his features. And 
Keats’ phrase ‘empery of joys’ is significant, f 
What follows is also most revealing. For the youth Lycius, who 
like Huon had been lured into the palace, adds: 

K40 ‘Why do you sigh, fair creature?’ whisper’d he: 

‘Why do you think ?* return’d she tenderly: 

•C£. End. I, 737 

tFor verbal parallels and the detailed evidence m Oberon. see App. v, p 373. 
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42 Tou have deserted me, — where am I now? 

‘Not m your heart while care weighs on your brow: 

44 ‘No, no, you have dismiss’d me; and I go 

‘From your breast houseless; ay, it must be so ’ 

The human note m ‘care weighs,* and the last phrase, came of the 
conflict and sorrow of Keats’ personal experience. But ‘you have 
dismiss’d me’ reminds us that Huon’s dismissal by the thwarted 
queen appears m the parallel sequence. It is also clear from Lamia’s 
phraseology that Keats, led by the scene in Oheron, which he had 
previously used, here recalled the identical pattern in Madehne’s 
chamber m. The Eve of St. Agnes, where there was also ‘a painful 
change.’ At this pomt, for some dozen lines, Keats proceeded to 
retrace his own earher steps and to write in terms of imagery in 
the dialogue of Porphyro and Madeline. Lamia’s reactions are thus 
in part those of the queen of the ‘visions of delight’ and m part 
those of Madelme. In the process of coalescence, Keats was un- 
wittingly illummmg the ‘ways of the imagmation’ m the subde 
affini ty and Contrast between the moods and imagery of the two 
poems, where that imagmation was differently focused.* 

But Lycius, who had won the chariot race, reveals his hunger 
for fame m expressing his desire for a public bridal pageant. (Huon 
despite the queen’s joys and offer of fame and glory had been 
thinking of his ideal, while the ‘chariot’ or ‘car’ and the bridal 
pa’geant were soon to appear in Obe?on.) And Lycius’ next words 
show that Keats had returned to the pattern m the fairy tale. For 
die lover now says • 

K62 *Let my foes choke, and my friends shout afar, 

‘While through the thronged streets your bridal car 
64 ‘Wheels round its dazzling spokes ’ — The lady’s cheek 
Trembled; she nothing said, but, pale and mee\, 

66 Arose and \nelt befoie him, wept a rain 
Of sorrows at his woids, at last with pain 

* The passages will repay careful study See App v, p 374 
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68 Beseeching him, the while his hand she wiung. 

To change his purpose. He thereat was stung, 

70 Perverse, with stronger fancy to reclaim 
Her wild and timid nature to his aim 
72 Besides, fot all his love, in self despite. 

Against hts better self, he too]( delight 
74 Luxurious in her sonows, soft and new. 

His passion, ciuel giown, too\ on a hue 
76 Fietce and sanguineous as ’twas possible 

In one whose brow had no dark veins to swell 
78 Fine was the mitigated fury, hke 

Apollo’s presence when in act to strike 
80 The serpent — ^Ha, the serpent I certes, she 

Was none. She burnt, she lov’d the tyranny, ' 

82 And, all subdued, consented to the hour 

When to the bndal he should lead his paramour. 

84 Whispermg in midmght silence, said the youth: • 

‘Sure some sweet name thou hast, though, by my truth, 

86 ‘I have not ask’d it, ever thinking thee 
‘Not mortal, but of heavenly progeny, 

88 ‘As stiU I do Hast any mortal name, 

‘Fit appellation for this dazzling frame"?' 

As in most of Lamta the overtones m this passage are rich, steeped 
as they were m a personal passion. The allusion to Lamia’s being of 
‘heavenly progeny’ is nonetheless another clue to her composite 
nature^-of which the ‘dazzhng frame’ of the queen was but a part. 
But it was the queen’s actions, m her two attacks of schizophrenia 
‘self-subdued,’ which provided the hints for the fury of Lyaus and 
for the actions of the subdued Lamia. Keats’ psychology became 
more subtle, and Lycius’ ‘stronger fancy’ that of the domineering 
male. But the queen tried ‘to bend the spirit! of Huon to her aim. + 
And” Keats’ imagery reveals how carefully he had studied the 

* Cf Huon, p 215 
■fObeton xn, 37 C£ K 71. 
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‘grievous torment’ of the queen, who provided the impulse for this 
scene.* 

Keats’ words, ‘fine was the mitigated fury,’ exactly describe what 
had happened: they express as if subconsciously the volition under- 
lying the creative vision. He had mitigated the queen’s ‘furious fit.’ 
It IS noteworthy, too, that the convulsive torment of the queen and 
‘wily snake’ led him to think of the ‘act to strike the serpent’; and 
that Lamia’s subdued nature, humanized further m the light of 
Keats’ experience of love, evoked the emphatic assertion, ‘The ser- 
pent^ certes, she was none.’ This was agam dehberate. For Lamia, 
with a form essentially that of a regal woman, probably had always 
been more gende than the mortal queen. And her ‘sorrows new’ 
and ‘wild and timid nature’ are further clues hinting that she had 
undergone more than one metamorphosis. 


Firsts however, let us fliiish with the structural features of Keats’ 
romance. Oberon’s bridal car in the streets thronging with the 
choking foes evidently suggested the marriage customs, which 
Keats seems to have verified in Potter’s Antiquities and elaborated 
with the help of the bridal pageant before Oberon’s palace, f But 
Keats’ sequel was further embroidered with threads from the ‘airy 
texture’ of the queen. The latter’s preparations for the feast in her 
palace where ‘slaves at wdl start up to serve her subtle mind’ 
helped Lamia, ‘regal drest,’ to prepare her banquet with the help 
of ‘her subtle servitors.’ She was also helped by the pageant attended 
by heavenly music at Oberon’s shimmering palace, woven of crim- 
son twihght. Some of its sylvan features seem to have been trans- 
ferred within doors to Lamia’s haunted palace, which was inter- 
woven of elements Keats had found m the palaces of Mulciber, 
Oberon, and the enchantress-queen. From the last he borrowed a 
good deal of furniture. 

* For the detailed evidence, see App. v, p 375 f 

t For Lamta n, 105 see App v, p 378 
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The contribution from Oberon’s daemon-haunted palace, how- 
ever, IS more important. It was there that Titania, her penance 
ended, reappeared in her vestigial moonhght, with winged spirits 
no longer ‘viewless.’ And the natural and the preternatural were 
constantly mingled both m Lamia’s palace and in herself, who 
‘faded at self-will’ and ‘mission’d her viewless servants’ and ‘subtle 
servitors’ for a reason. She was m part at least, as we shall see, of 
‘heavenly progeny.’ * 

It is noteworthy that m his selection of stufE from the Oberon 
pattern, Keats was governed by considerations of its fitness for his 
legend frame. Though his conception of the legend had gready 
evolved and deepened, it was still defined by the traditional fate 
of Lamia. Thus as he drew toward the end of the tale, he followed 
Burton more closely; but he introduced further symbohsm and 
modified the traditional conclusion in accordance with his larger 
purpose and, evidendy, used hmts remembered from Oberon and 
elsewhere. For in his Lamia, amid the terror of the suddenly silent 
guests, Lycius dies— the bridegroom at his own wedding feast. This 
was exaedy what happened at the wedding feast interrupted by the 
daemon king in Canto v,t where the blasphemous bridegroom is 
slain by Huon with the help of Oberon. That Keats’ mind reverted 
to that scene is revealed by his imagery, some of which in parallel 
sequence was recalled from Oberon and The Eve of St. Agnes. $ 

Keats must have remembered, too, the death of his own Ludolph 
on his wedding night in the synchronous Otho the Great; and the 
death of Sir Huldbrand in Fouqu^’s Undine (that tale of an ele- 
mental spirit and her mortal lover by which Keats’ conception of 
his Lamia seems to have been further modified) ; and also the death 
of Glaucus’ ideal of love and beauty in Endymton. In Lamia, at 
any rate, Lycius dies, while his beloved suffers final defeat through 

•For the evidence in Lamta ii, 110-31 ff., see App. v, p. 379 £. 

+ The canto so vital in the genesis of St Agnes. 

t For the verbal parallels and detailed evidence, sec App. v, p 383 £. 
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the malevolent ‘demon eyes’ of ApoUomus— as if in conformity 
with the presence of the guardian Love, who is Oberon, and the 
promised ‘for all this came a ruin.’ For Keats’ allusion to ‘the moral’ 
of Oheron is corroborated by much evidence, all of which suggests 
that the accurst ‘joys that seduce’ brought nun to ‘Love m a palace’: 
to the sensuous love of Lamia, and to Lycius the scholar betrayed 
by his senses and inconstant to Tlatomc shades.’ Within the frame- 
work of Burton’s tale, Keats was dearly guided by the pattern of 
Oberon, to whose moral and machmery he repeatedly alluded. 

The creative process, however, which governed the evolution of 
Keats’ conception and the genesis of Lamia, was the most subtle, 
It would seem, of that of any of his longer narratives. That con- 
clusion IS supported by the detailed evidence in the Appendix, 
which, too voluminous for ready reading, makes fascinating mate- 
rial for Study. The creative process often becomes visible and much 
of the genesis of Lamia is laid bare if one compares Keats’ imagery 
with that of the ‘tale from faery land,’ by which once again he 
was profoundly influenced Not only the structural features of 
Lamia attest this. 

IV 

Now that we have seen both the background, which repeatedly 
shmes through the surface of Keats’ romance, and the rdationship 
between the human-regal phase of his heroine and the nature and 
function of the queen in Oberon, we can turn to die question of 
Larma’s nature and her powers and metamorphosis. That new and 
protean bemg unmistakably possesses traits both natural and super- 
natural for which there was small warrant in Burton. Those traits, 
once understood, can dispel a good deal of the bewilderment of 
which Colvin complained. Let us therefore try to reconstruct 
qmckly the process by which Keats’ conception appears to have 
evolved and review the traits we have seen. We shall then try to 
understand his meaning. 
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By Keats’ own admission the initial impulse for his poem came 
from Burton. In the latter’s brief outhne of the legend, however, 
Lamia was a vague ‘phantasm’ or illusion who, after luring a youth 
mto her palace, was exposed as a serpent in the guise of a woman. 
Led by inevitable associations and the close af&mties m the episode 
of Wieland’s more tangible enchantress-queen, Keats soon identified 
Lamia with her, who was much more than an illusion. Huon’s 
temptress was first of all a beautiful African queen, even as was 
that Lamia, the legendary queen of Libya or Africa, who, loved by 
Zeus, was punished with madness and canmbal traits by the jealous 
Hera* This African queen Lamia was the archetype of the later 
traditionally bloodthirsty seducer of handsome youths, known ge- 
nerically as a lamia. Eager student of Greek mythology that the 
author of Endymion and Hypenon was, when he had become inter- 
ested m Lamia Keats may well have inqmred into her antecedents. 
If he knew them (and since he knew the ‘Historical Library’ of 
Diodorus, he must have^^), here was yet another strikmg reason 
for his identification of Wieland’s African queen first with Burton’s 
traditional one and then with his own Lamia. 

But while Burton’s ‘phantasm’ was essentially a serpent, Wic- 
land’s lamia-like temptress, besides bemg an African queen, was 
essentially a mortal woman possessing a striking resemblance to 
the fays of medieval romance, with their characteristic vein of 
allegory.^® And Ahnansans was also the embodiment of Oberon’s 
curse: a voluptuous, deceitful schizophrenic, a tormented woman, 
only figuratively ‘a wily snake.’ Conceived hterally, however, that 
trait was electric. For it recalled another tradition: 

in religious and poetic tradition from the myth of Adam and Eve to 
Coleridge’s Chtstahel, the serpent has been represented as a form of 
natural life in which evil demons, especially female demons, ate con- 
demned to pass a part of their existence, f 

* Cf the affinity m the queen’s thirsit for Huon's blood in her furious fit 

t Finney, op cit. p 701 Italics mine 
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Keats, of course, knew this. His own Glaucus m a situation antici- 
pating Lamia’s spoke of this ‘serpent-skm of woe.’ In his favorite 
Paradise Lost he had seen Satan, ‘the Enemie of Mankind, enclos’d 
In Serpent, Inmate bad,’ who tempts Eve (P. L. ix, 521-2). And 
well before his Scottish tour of 1818 Keats had read Christabel, in 
which Geraldine, who hisses and has serpent’s eyes and is familiar 
with all those who ‘hve in the upper sky,’ laments her ‘bosom and 
half her side’ which had been transformed as a penance. 

Thus in the light of both the ancient tradition of the serpent 
and his knowledge of Oberon’s curse on the ‘bosom snake,’ powers 
of punitive transformation, and the penance of Titania, Keats came 
to conceive of the serpent-woman (Burton’s ‘phantasm,’ embodied 
for Keats m Wieland’s accursed queen, who had become Lamia) 
as a penanced demon with serpent's traits. This conception was m- 
evitable since he knew that the ‘wily snake,’ queen 

Almansaris, in whose empassion’d blood 
A sly seducer creeps, her soul resigns. 

Follows where’er th* infernal fiend inclines. 

And smks in wiUmg slavery, self-subdu’d. 

(oBERON XII, 7) 

She was visibly inflamed by the ‘fiend Asmodeus,’ evil demon of 
lust, and exphcitly connected with Satan, the archetype of penanced 
snake and ‘demon’s self.’ That connection probably was another 
reason why Lamia came to reside m a palace partly the queen’s, 
pardy Mulaber’s, and pardy Oberon’s. 

His conception of Lamia having come to embrace phantasm, 
queen, woman, snake, penanced demon, Keats proceeded to en- 
vision her daemonic hneage m terms of Oberon and Titania, those 
regal elemental spirits of the air whose forms are essentially human. 
It was primarily their supernatural powers which the new Lamia 
came to acquire. And since the penanced Titania is angelic rather 
than diabohc, Lamia tended to become a gende daemon who had 
erred rather than the traditional evil demon. Pardy through Titania, 
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Lamia’s originally evil traits were profoundly modified; and Keats, 
filled with pity, evidendy fell victim to her charm for some further 
reasons. 

But the tradition of the lamia demanded a compromise. And the 
connection of Huon’s queen with Oberon’s curse upon the ‘bosom 
snake,’ or type of voluptuous and deceitful woman whose arts are 
the ‘joys that seduce,’ seems to have led Keats to conceive of his 
Lamia as a daemonic transgressor pumshed by the daemon kmg m 
terms of his awful curse. This is revealed not only by the forest 
setting and Oberon’s sceptre m the scene of Lamia’s visible trans- 
formation,* but also by the forest scene m Oiho the Great, Keats’ 
tragedy whose period of composition overlapped that of Lamia 
In Act V of that play Ludolph curses the faithless and deceitful 
Auranthe who had been the mistress of another, and he does so in 
the very words of Oberon’s curse! What is more, Ludolph exphcitly 
terms the sensual Auranthe a ‘sylph* and ‘cockatrice! or serpent, 
who should be transformed in pumshment. That synchronous con- 
ception identifies Auranthe with Lamia, that ‘penanced lady elf’ 
and ‘demon’s mistress’ who had been transformed into the ‘gor- 
geous snake,’ and whom we later see m her real woman’s form 
in her ‘palace of sweet sin! The reason Keats conceived of Lamia 
as having been transformed lies m Oberon’s powers, in his curse 
upon ‘the joys that seduce,’ and m the lamia-hke queen’s embodi- 
ment of that curse. This is revealed by Act v of Otho the Great. 
More plainly than Lamia that play shows what conceptions of 
sensuahty and punitive transformation were in Keats’ mmd at this 
period, when personal torment led to his fascination by the tor- 
mented ‘wily snake’ who lamia-hke lured Huon into her palace 
to try his constancy to an ideal, f 


* Oberon’s powers are revealed to Huon in the forest of Canto n, used bjr Keats 
in Endymton m. 

1 For the startling evidence in Otho, see App. v, p. 387 £. 
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That the moral, machmery, and characters of Oheron were all 
drawn into Lamta is clear through Keats’ allusions. And that 
Titama, the penanced ‘elfin queen,’ blended in his mind with the 
mortal enchantress-queen is no less clear. For the impassioned blood 
of that tormented serpent-queen was almost visibly diluted with 
fairy ichor in Lamia’s first appearance m the sacred isle. We saw 
the setting in its place in the structure and know that the time 
was shortly after ‘Love m a hut’ became volcamc ruins. And we 
saw how, like Oheron, Hermes heeded the mournful voice which 
m Its ‘wreathed tomb’ yearned for its ‘woman’s shape’ and ‘love and 
pleasure.’* But after proceedmg, somewhat hke the queen and 
‘wily snake’ in her gardens one evemng,^® Hermes found this: 

K45 he found a palpitating sna\e. 

Bright, and cirque-<ro«cAant in a dusky brake. 

47 She was a gordkn shape of dazzling hue, 
Vermilion-spotted, golden, green, and blue, 

49 Stnped like a zebra, freckled hke a pard, 

Eyed hke a peacock, and all crimson barr’d; 

51 And full of stiver moons, that, as she breathed. 

Dissolv’d, or brighter shone, or interwreathed 
53 Their lustres with the gloomier tapestries — 

So rainbow-sided, touch’d with miseries, 

55 She seem’d, at once, some penanced lady elf. 

Some demon’s mistiess, or the demon’s self. 

57 Upon her crest she wore a warmish fire 
Sprinkled with stars, hke Anadne’s tiar: 

59 Her head was serpent, but ah, bitter-sweet 1 

She had a woman’s mouth with all its pearls complete: 

61 And for her eyes . . , 

they wept they were ‘so fair’; while ‘her throat was serpend and 
yet she spoke with human voice {Lamia i, 45-62). This is one of 
the most crucial passages m the romance.^* 

*Cf p, 305 above 
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The most striking features of the gorgeous vision are the dazzling 
luster half lost m the coloration of fluid patterns. Perhaps Douglas 
Bush is right in thinkmg the picture ‘overdone in coloring,’ but it 
seems doubtful that it owes much to ‘hmts taken from more re- 
stramed descriptions’ of serpents m the Aeneid}^ Keats was sensi- 
tive to the beauty of goldfish, and a good many of this serpent’s 
colors were remembered from his own description of the nymph’s 
fish in Endymton.* Be that as it may, here Keats stressed the 
strange bnlhance: dazzling, golden, stiver, ‘brighter shone,’ moon, 
fire. And this woman-serpent, the ‘brilliance femimne’ has a crest, 
a ‘starry crown’ as well as a ‘woman’s mouth with all its pearls 
complete,’ and other jewels revealed later, while ‘her throat was 
serpent.’ Although the crown is conventional m serpent lore, I still 
suspect that this crown and the extraordinary dazzling quahty and 
the jewels may owe something to the serpent’s regal other-self, that 
‘wily snake,’ the crowned and dazzhng and jeweled queen, embodi- 
ment of the daemon kmg’s curse upon the voluptuous ‘bosom 
sna\e,’ whose ‘throat was serfent’ only figuratively. Lamia the ser- 
pent is after all not merely a serpent, and the convulsed queen on 
her couch is not merely a woman; and the strange metamorphosis 
of the one mto the other is almost at hand. The overtones m Keats’ 
picture are not nearly so simple as has generally been thought. 

One wonders too whether it is not misleadmg to say that ‘Keats 
is quite dehberatdy discardmg the method of Chnstabel and con- 
siders that the gam will more than counterbalance the loss. The 
contrast between the two poems, both deahng with a serpent- 
woman, is most illuminating.’^® The contrast is illuminating and 
on Keats’ part probably deliberate. Coleridge had used the ‘sug- 
gestive method’ as to the identity of his ‘lady of a far countree’ with 
brilhant irresolution. But while Keats shows us that the lady of 
his poem is a snake-woman by first showing her as snake, we 

•Cf ‘All my dear-eyed fish, Golden or rainbow-sided, or purplish [green and 
blue"], Vermilton-XaA'di or finn’d with stlvery gauze . .’ {End. ii, 109-11 ) C£. 

also Letters, p 287 (March 1819). 
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hardly ‘know from the outset exactly where we are and what the 
revelation is to be.’ Keats uses the suggestive method too, if less 
obtrusively than Coleridge. Keats characterizes his ‘palpitatmg 
snake’ with apparent vagueness. ‘She seem’d,’ he says knowing full 
well what she is, ‘She seem’d, at once, some penanced lady elf, Some 
demon's mistress, or the demon’s self’ The dehcately composite 
nature of Lamia is hmted m the significant phrase ‘at once.’ This 
too IS the suggestive method, and Keats’ conception is only gradu- 
ally becoming clearer in the light of the daemonology of Oberon. 

The setting in the sacred isle where the penanced Titania strays, 
lovelorn and invisible, identifies the ‘penanced lady elf.’ And evi- 
dendy it is her ‘silver moons’ that ‘brighter shone.’ In seeing ‘the 
demon’s self’ Keats evidendy saw Satan as serpent. But Oberon 
(Hermes) was still hovermg m the background with his sceptre, 
that of the daemon kmg who lent some of his powers to Lamia. 
By ‘demon’s mistress’ Keats may have meant Titania. But die over- 
tones also recall the ‘wily snake’ and ‘dazzling’ enchantress subject 
to Asmodeus and Satan himself. ‘Mistress’ also suggests both 
Auranthe, ‘sylph’ and ‘cockatrice,’ and Lamia’s desue for ‘Love and 
pleasure’ soon to be reahzed m her regal ‘palace of sweet sin.’ Not 
least significant, however, is the crucial phrase ‘at once’ which re- 
veals her composite origm. 

That IS yet more brilliandy disclosed in her extraordinary meta- 
morphosis, a hint for which Keats had heard in Huon’s pleading 
voice.* For Oberon’s wand having been exchanged as in En- 
dymion\ for Hermes’ more appropriate ‘lythe Caducean charm,’ 
the pitying god puts it to proof, and shordy we see this: 

K 146 Left to herself, the serpent now began 

To change; her elfin blood in madness ran, 

148 Her mouth foam’d, and the grass, therewith besprent. 
Wither’d at dew so sweet and virulent; 

• Cf. p. 207 above. 

tSee note 7 to this chapter 
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150 Her eyes in torture fix’d, and anguish drear. 

Hot, glaz’d, and wide, with hd-lashes all sear, 

152 Flash’d phosphor and sharp sparks, without one cooling tear. 
The colours all inflam’d throughout her train, 

154 She writh’d about, convuls’d with scarlet pain . . . 

However regretfully, we must pause there. The process is the prod- 
uct of no simple vision, and the serpent’s metamorphosis was as 
complex as it was violent. ‘Her elfin blood’ needs no comment; the 
scene is still Titania’s isle. But Keats, we know^ had seen deeply 
into two violent scenes m the ‘Love m a palace’ episode of Oberon. 
And Lamia’s human prototype, the dazzhng queen Almansans mm 
whom the ‘smooth-hpp’d serpent’ is visibly changing, was herself ‘a 
wily snake’ whose furious fit, provoked by Huon, helped conceive 
the ‘mitigated fury’ of Lyaus.* But that furious fit had also re- 
called serpent metamorphosis to Keats’ mind. For he wrote: ‘Fme 
was the mitigated fury, li\e Apollo’s presence When in act to stn\e 
the serpent.’ Why did he write ‘like’? Was he thinking of Hermes’ 
strikmg the serpent Lamia? Let us glance quickly at the scene in 
Almansaris’ chamber where the answer may lie. 

That queen, we know, is left to herself (c£. K 146) after the frus- 
trated embrace ended the first phase of the youth’s temptation. And 
she tries to rest on her couch, but her soul is ‘on fire. Wild passion 
raging in her fiery breast’ for ‘wild groans the demon of desire! 
(Cf. Lamia! f) To ‘maddenvog rage’ (cf. K 147) her thoughts ’in- 
flame’ her soul (cf. K153), and we see the ’wily sna\e’ change in- 
deed. Now she ‘loath’d the monster that bewitch’d her sense’ and 
a ‘dragon’ (reptile?) seems more attractive. She would have him 
suffer, ‘drop by drop the wretch shall bleed’ (sufier scarlet pain, 
like Lamia? J) And she hes there mortified and sleepless, almost 
visibly writhing m her impassioned frenzy, convulsed by opposite 
passions. • 

•C£ p. 221. 

i The ‘demon’s self,’ who desires ‘love and pleasure.’ 

tDid It occur to Keats too that Huon is blcedmg in the forest while his mourn- 
ful voice hmts Lamia’s transformation and ‘scarlet pam’? 
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I suspect strongly that many of the scattered fragments of Keats’ 
picture lay here in this highly charged scene m which the ‘wily 
snake,’ Lamia’s regal and human likeness, at first so sweet be- 
came so virulent. Keats, I think, reahzed the suggestions m the 
elements italicized, and challenged by them let their rich overtones 
become dommant and their values, both literal and symbohe, be- 
come visible actuahty, even as Huon’s words, ‘transform’d beneath 
thy sight’ hinted. For, let us remember. Lamia, the ‘palpitatmg 
snake’ couched m the forest, is in process of becommg the queen; 
and, full-bodied, within sixty lines she is to begm luring Lycius- 
Huon mto ‘Love in a palace’ and ‘more grievous torment.’ Lamia 
the demon-snake is becommg Wieland’s queen, herself a snake pos- 
sessed by a demon. For all their complexity the characters are one 
and the same. And surely there was a reason for Keats’ ‘mitigated 
fury like ... act to strike the serpent.’ 

Let us remember too that Wieland’s queen in the prison scene 
beseeches Huon to change his purpose as Lamia does later. Her 
crown on her head, arrayed in her gorgeous robes, the dazzling 
queen, whose ghttermg jewels make her another ‘brilliance femi- 
nme,’ appears mysteriously in the night. Her wiles proving useless, 
lost in pain and desire she implores his pity.* Then, cursing his 
‘hell-assisted power,’ ‘wild foams her Up, her eyes lt\e lightning 
glare! Did that violent picture escape Keats, who wrote of his 
maddened snake: ‘her mouth foamed’ and ‘eyes in torture fix’d and 
anguish drear . . . Flash’d phosphor and sharp sparks’? There 
were these and yet other hmts m that ‘Love in a palace’ pattern to 
whose moral of ‘grievous torment’ he alluded 

But if the serpent is in process of becoming the tormented queen, 
she also has intermingled in her vems that 'elfin blood' of which 
Keats rermnds us at the very outset of Lamia’s subde metamor- 
phosis. And in the very process of tortured change, whose settmg 
IS Titama’s volcanic isle, that ‘penanced lady elf’ seems to have left 
her shimmering moonhght. For now Keats wrote: 

*Mudb as does Lamia of the god before her change 
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K 154 She writh’d about, convuls’d with scarlet pain: 

A deep volcanian yellow took the place 

156 Of all her milder-mooned body*s grace; 

And, as the lava ravishes the mead . . 

What could possibly have suggested so remote a figure here, but 
the ravished paradise of Titania, who when her penance has ended 
appears beside her fairy palace ‘m moonhght’s modest ray.’ 

157 And, as the lava ravishes the mead, 

Spoilt all her silver mail, and golden brede, 

159 Made gloom of all her f recklings, streaks and bars, 
Eclips’d her crescents, and lick’d up her stars: * 

1 61 So that, in moments few, she was undrest 
Of aU her sapphires, greens, and amethyst, 

163 And rubious-argenf of all these bereft. 

Nothing but pain and ugliness were left. 

165 Still shone her a own, that vamsh’d, also she 
Melted and disappeared . . . 

m the air, like the ‘demon’s self’ Oberon that she is too.^® 

But she IS soon to reappear — as ‘lady bright’ with ‘regal neck,’ 
and mistress of ‘royal porch.’ She is to appear withm a few hnes 
as the queen herself, at the meetmg with the youth. And since she 
IS to be ‘regal drest’ hke the queen, perhaps the crown and elusive 
jewels of her vamshing serpent phase came of her ‘dreammg on 
thing s to come.’ For the queen first appears m her golden bower 
from behind the airy curtains thus: 

The queen in brilliancy of art array’d. 

Jewels and pearls m many a cunous braid, K 158 

Shews that th’ unnotic’d diamond’s rwn-like rays 

Fail to eclipse the self-resplendent blaze ... K 160 

(oberon in, 49) 

Both the ‘wily snake’ and the serpent, both the queen and Lamia 
.are a vision of ‘brilhance feminine.’ The scattered fragments of the 

•Another allusion to the moon, as the ‘stars’ show 
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picture of the queen are too many and too suggestive, it seems to 
me, to be fortuitous. Snmulated by that picture, Keats evidendy 
transmuted much of the imagery: at times its literal, at times its 
symbolic values were absorbed.* But, like the moral, that imagery 
provided quickemng hmts which miraculously left their traces, now 
more, now less visible, as, most appropriately in the light of Part ii, 
the serpent ‘beneath our sight’ became the queen. 


In Part i, however. Lamia is still part elfin queen and elemental 
daemon as well as part enchantress-queen. She is an enchantress 
m virtue of her kmship both with Titama and the mortal queen, of 
‘Love in a palace.’ It is her ‘elfin blood’ that the critics have qmte 
overlooked. Keats tells us exphcitly that she is ‘at once . . . pen- 
anced lady elf . . . demon’s mistress . . . demon’s self’ as well as 
‘regal drest.’ And Lycius thinks her ‘of heavenly progeny’ for suffi- 
cient reason: like Titama Lamia is evidently of that ‘angehc band’ 
of ‘virgms’ with ‘ever-blooming cheeks’ who appear before Oberon’s 
tenuous fairy palace at the bridal pageant. Before her transforma- 
tion mto a serpent, Lamia says she had ‘a woman’s shape* — like 
Titama f She acquired her supernatural powers directly from that 
queen and mistress of daemons and from the daemon king himself. 

Thus she shortens the distance to Corinth by ‘a spell,’ even as 
Huon IS instantaneously conveyed through the air to Turns by 
Oberon’s power. She melts into the air hke the daemon king. And 
truly a ‘smooth-hpp’d serpent,’ she is ‘surely high inspired’: her 
long dialogue with Hermes dispels all doubt on that score. All 
mortals’ ignorance, ‘all darkness fades’ before her eyes even as 
before Oberon’s — those of The Poet. She knows Hermes’ thoughts 
and motives with preasely such insight as Oberon has; and like 

•Thus ‘Nothing but pain and ugljncw were left' u true both of Larma, the 
serpent changing into the queen, and that queen in her funous fit which reveals 
the “wily snake’ possessed by a demon. 

t Cf Titania, ‘a woman veil’d’ in the elfin grot, p. 255 
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his SO do her senses transcend elemental space.* She saw Hermes 
depart from Olympus, even as Oberon, atop the mountam by the 
Nile, from afar sees and hears the mournful Huon in the sacred 
isle. She saw Hermes break through the clouds to that same sacred 
isle — like Oberon’s ‘viewless’ gentle sprite. She tells Hermes of his 
nymph who, like Titania, ‘free as the air invisibly . . . strays . . . 
by my power’; and at her will the nymph once more becomes visi- 
ble. Oberon has this power over all beings m virtue of the tahs- 
man. t 

Lamia’s daemonic nature again becomes explicit at her meeting 
with Lycius when, among other thmgs, she says: 

‘Thou art a scholar, Lyaus, and must know 
‘That finer spirits cannot breathe below 
‘In human climes, and hve* Alasl poor youth, 

‘What taste of purer air hast thou to soothe 
‘My essence? What serener palaces, 

‘Where I may all my many senses please . . .’ 

(lamia I, 279-84) 

Then she rises ‘Tiptoe with white arms spread,’ like one of her 
aerial kindred. At the same time, however, she ‘Put her new bps 
to his’ the more surely to lure the youth mto her palace. Later, m 
her composite enchanted palace with its ‘noise of wings’ she ‘faded 
at self-wiU’ and has just such ‘viewless servants’ as Oberon. 

In that palace, of course, she is primarily the mortal queen. But in 
Part II there are also hmts that her protean nature underwent 
further modification. For while Keats derived his daemonology 
consistendy from Oberon, durmg the composition period of Lamia 
he also read Fouque’s Undine, that charming romance of a lesser 
daemomc princess, the elemental water spirit, who upon falling in 

* Cf. Letmta i, 200 ff.; ‘how she could muse and dream . . of all she hst . . . 
how ever, where she will’d, her spmt went’ through the four elements of air, 
water, earth, and fire. The passage is pure daemonology. 

tNot only is he invisible at will, but he can compel all beings into his presence: 
‘shall any being stand before his sight? Let him but press the ring ... Be it or 
man, or beast, or ghost [spirit], or shade, Lo! at his beck it bows . . vii, 35. 
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love with a mortal acquires a soul and its sorrows. Ultimately 
Undme returns to her watery element, and her lover having proved 
unfaithful dies on his wedding night. We have seen the death of 
Lycius. But earher he suspects that Lamia is ‘a Naiad’ whose ‘far 
wishes . . . streams obey’ (i, 261 ff.). And there are many other 
echoes and phrases in Lamta which strongly suggest that in Keats’ 
poem, which had become a daemonic romance through Oberon, 
the untraditional nature of Lamia (who ts ‘of heavenly progeny’) 
was further modified by that of Undme.* 

Finally, however, Lamia, the penanced lady elf, was profoundly 
humanized: she became a ‘real woman’ because her creator had 
come to feel the spell of a woman’s beauty and had known torment 
at first hand. 

V 

Thus we come to the meaning of Lamta. While he also drew 
upon other materials, his allusions and the restored background 
make clear that Keats in conceiving his romance was profoundly 
influenced by the structure, mcidents, machmery, and imagery, as 
well as by the characters and moral of Oheron. It would seem that, 
when m a period of personal torment he had come upon the simster 
legend in Burton, Keats was led by characteristic associations to 
identify (he traditional Lamia with the tormented and snakelike 
Afncan queen m Oberon. Her function, as an agent of the daemon 
king, was to tempt the youth she lured into her palace, and with 
sensual *pys that seduce’ test his constancy to an ideal of love and 
beauty. Keats, torn between love for a woman and desire for im- 
mortahty, sigmficandy contrasted ‘Love in a hut’—where the hermit 
found immortahty m spiritual love of the divino— with sensual 
Xove m a palace.’ Evidendy the queen’s function and fate in 
Oberon helped Keats identify the lamia legend with his own tor- 
mented existence: in which the single-hearted ascetic’s life, m the 
transcendent visions of Poetry, had been terminated by fate and 

•For evidence of this, sec App. v, p 393. 
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love of woman * No longer could he say as m Endymion, ‘a hermit 
young rU hve.’ He had lost his freedom for that, lost it to love and 
Its torments. 

Oberon enabled Keats to reject Laima’s traditionally evil traits, 
to pity her, and to conceive of her as a gentle penanced lady elf. 
It helped him to expand and transpose the legend, as he had that 
of Glaucus, and to create the machinery and mcidents of his poem, 
which became a daemomc romance. But it was his own experience 
of a multiple conflict which lent that romance its poignant life and 
passion. There is htde question that, with help from the moral of 
Oberon, in the course of its genesis Lamta acquired symbolical 
values born of the poet’s own anguish, m the inner clash of the 
sensuous man — and his need for beauty, pleasure, woman— his 
spiritual nature— hi& hunger for knowledge and achievement, fame 
and immortahty.f In his own life at this time Keats craved yet 
sought to reject the ‘joys that seduce’ from constancy to his quest 
of fame. Young and harassed as he was, he knew not how to 
reconcile his desires. 

Thus his Lamia— ‘the serpent! certes, she was none’— is no more 
*a thing of bale’ or ‘a witch,* but a lovely elemental creamre of 
passion. An elfin bemg, she is also a ‘real woman’ whose beauty, 
hke that of the Fanny Brawne of the letter, f trammels the lover’s 
senses in her potent spells without satisfying his resdess ambition 
and mtellectual needs In view of her daemomc powers, she may 
well have been intended also as a larger symbol.^® For her lover 
Lycius, while hke Glaucus both the youth of the legend and Sir 
Huon in the ‘purple-lmed palace of sweet sm,’ m part is Keats 
himself — and eternal yoimg manhood torn between two funda- 
mental needs, of body and soul. In part he is the poet-scholar in 
love with sensuous beauty— a beautiful woman, who is incapable 

*In other words, spiritual love in a hut’ had for him become ‘anders, ashes, 
dust’ 

+ Hence Lyaus hears the trumpet call from the world of achievement Cf. p. 219. 

t Cf. p. 194. 
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of satisfying the needs of bs reason but for whom nonetheless he 
is inconstant to his spintual ideals or ‘Platonic shades.’ 

Apollonius and the guests have also become symbols of forces 
Keats had felt: the forces that, released by a trumpet call from the 
world of fame and care, destroyed the ‘sense of oneness’ and his 
soul’s inner peace, the sufBciency of beauty, and eventually the 
dream realm and the hvmg vision of beauty. If the guests are the 
world which the poet-lover cannot ignore, Apollonius is his teacher, 
‘philosophy’ and msistent reason. With ‘eye severe’ and ‘patient 
thought’ he is reason and knowledge in the realm of intuition: the 
coldly cntical mind inimical to imaginative msight as to dreams of 
beauty and illusions of joy. He is the wisdom which Keats as intui- 
tive poet felt to be folly: as Lyaus says, the spirit or ‘ghost of folly 
haunting my sweet dreams.’ 

Thus Lamia, while at first without a ‘palpable design upon us,’ 
came to reflect the sympathy of self-projection. It came to touch 
upon Keats’ wavermg constancy of purpose, or ‘abatement of my 
love of fame’; and upon his hf e-long struggle to reconcile intuition 
and reason, imagination and thought, sensation and knowledge, 
spintuahty and sensuousness, beauty and man’s sufFering. And it 
came to touch upon one of the essential ironies of his and all 
human hfe: the simultaneous ripcmng of body and mind — ^powers 
so often antagonistic, mtellect and sex.*^ Their conflict in Lycius, 
who with ‘bewitch’d . . . sense’ hungers after fame, and for whom 
‘a moment’s thought is passion’s passmg bell,’ makes universal and 
inevitable the human tragedy of Lamia’s love, a tragedy which the 
intervention of Apollonius merely hastens. Before his arrival Lamia, 
the lovely woman, feels deserted for fame and says, ‘Ay, it must 
be so.’ 

Ultimately the taut romance, so complex in its genesis and so 
closely related to the ‘pleasure thermometer’ in Endymion, was en- 
riched by sorrowful overtones. Lamia became a confession piece 
which, while not always unified, or consistent m its mtention, or 
perfectly integrated with the legend, is close to tragic reality." 





^ VI ^ 

Symbols and Overtones: 1818-1819 


Both Lamia and The Eve of St Agnes are romances based upon 
legends of earthly love. Both were more or less closely connected 
with portions of Endymion, and therefore mdirecdy with ‘Love m 
a hut’ in 0 heron. The central figure in that spirituahzmg episode 
Keats had had m mind when writing the induction and the 
thematic passage of Endymton, concermng which he had v^ritten 
to John Taylor early m 1818: 

My having written that Argument will perhaps be of the greatest 
Service to me of anythmg I ever did. It set before me . . . the grada- 
tions of Happiness even like a . . . Pleasure Thermometer . . 

In saymg this Keats was not exaggerating. The philosophy of life 
and art in that argument — of the gradations of happiness, as cul- 
minatmg in communion with the divine, and of a hfe of tran- 
scendental sensations and highest contemplation, which reveal the 
divine Love and Beauty as ultimate Truth: that philosophy was 
uttered in more works than Endymton. And smee Keats had 
formulated his creed in symbols derived from the hermit, those 
symbols also reappear again and again. In more than a dozen poems 
of 1818-19, includmg Lamia and some of the great Odes, the sym- 
bols based upon the hermit’s experience of gradual spiritualization 
and the divine fountain of purest joy reappear. With the key in 
mind, various thoughts in those poems become more clear, and the 
essential unity of Keats’ message is emphasized. In this chapter, 
accordmgly, we shall examine the shorter pieces and try to interpret 
those symbols which he had derived from Titania’s Elysium. 

239 
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While Still engaged in copying Endymton (in the fourth Book 
of which he had said- ‘A hermit young, I’ll hve in mossy cave . . . 
and lave Thy spirit in the wonders I shall teU’), Keats wrote, m 
February 1818, the Lines on the Mermaid Tavern. They begm thus: 

Souls of Poets dead and gone. 

What Elysium have ye known, 

Happy field or mossy cavern, 

Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 

In this twofold Elysium the joyous field is Grecian, but the mossy 
cavern is that of Titama’s isle where dwelt the ascetic hermit-sage. 

In September-December 1818 Keats wrote Hyperion, a Fragment. 
Its opening Imes contam echoes from two stanzas of Oberon, which 
adjom elements drawn mto both Endymton and Madehne’s ‘visions 
of dehght’ m The Eve of St. Agnes. And Titania’s grief m her 
cavern seems to have left traces m the famous description of the 
den of the Titans m Hyperion ii, 6 ff.® 

Shordy after the death of Tom Keats, m December 1818, in 
Bards of Passion and of Mirth the overtones from the hermitage 
seem particularly rich. Keats wrote that the immortal bards have 
left their souls on earth, yet have souls in heaven too. There they 
commune with sun and moon, and are 

Seated on Elystan lawns 
Brows’d by none but Dian's fawns 
Underneath large blue-bells tented, 

an allusion to the fairies of Shakespeare’s Titania-Diana? But 

Where the daisies are rore-scented, 

And the rose herself has got * 

Perfume which on earth is not; 

Where the nightingde doth sing 
Not a senseless, tranced thing, 

But divine melodious truth; 


* Emblem of Wielaad’s Titama-Diana. 
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Philosophic numbers smooth; 

Talcs and golden histones 
Of heaven and its mystenes 

The stream of associations is characteristic: moon, Diana, a two- 
fold Titania. ‘Elysian,’ and ‘Dian,’ and ‘the rose’ all point to Titama 
in the hermitage. The divine truth, which the hermit had discov- 
ered there through suffering, now is sung by the mystical nightin- 
gale. It IS noteworthy that the ‘nightmgale upperched high’ had 
sung of ‘her love’ a few lines beyond ‘love’s elysium’ m the thematic 
passage of Endymton? There God is Love and highest beauty and 
truth. And in that ‘love’s elysium’ the hermit and the lovers strayed 
and the former found highest bliss and immortahty. 

Evidently Keats had recalled this. For now that poet and ‘hermit 
young’ wrote of his blissful bards. 

Thus ye hve on high, and then 
On the earth ye live agam; 

And the souls ye left behind you * 

Teach us, here, the way to find you,\ 

Where your other souls are joying, 

Never slumber’d, never cloying. 

Here, your earth-born souls snU speak 
To mortals, of their little week, 

Of their sorrows and delights . . . J 

But Keats meant that the bard in Elysium is a sage who, like the 
hermit m Titama’s Elysium, had achieved immortal bhss m God. 
Like the mghtingale, who sings ‘divme melodious truth ... of 
heaven,’ the bard, through his art and poet’s (cf. mystic’s) vision, 
teaches mortals how to achieve bhss in heaven. Like the hermit, of 
the gradations of happiness and ‘fellowship with essence,’ 

* la your poems on earth 
i In heaven 

tNotje the overtones from the ‘pleasure thermometer’ m this Ime 
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Thus ye teach us, every day, 

Wisdom, though fled far away. 

Keats, the ‘hermit young,’ had identified himself and his master 
with the bards.* 

It was, however, during the feverish year 1819 that Keats’ ab- 
sorption in Wieland’s romance bore its richest fruit. Besides its 
vital connection with the genesis first of The Eve of St. Agnes 
(January) and then of Lamia (summer), 0 heron left its traces next 
m three poems written within a few days of one another, toward 
the end of April 1819 . 1 refer to the Song of Four Fames, La Belle 
Dame sans Merci, and the first of the great Odes, To Fsyche, all 
of which Keats copied into the long journal-letter to George Keats, 
in which he wrote of the ‘vale of Soul-makmg’ and less significant 
topics.® 

The ‘tripping htde fragment’ or composite Song of Four Fames 
is not merely an mteresting experiment in rhythmical variation.® 
It reveals Keats’ continuous preoccupation with the dacmonology 
of Wicland’s romance and of Paracelsian fable, as well as a charac- 
teristic fusing process. The fairies, as their names show, are ele- 
mental spirits of fire, air, earth, and water. Yet the water spirit 
Breama denved a thought from the Midsummer Ntghfs Dream 
in saying: 

‘Like our Queen, when she would please 
To sleep, and Oberon will teaze.’ 

These are obviously Shakespeare’s Oberon and Titania. But it is 
the aerial spirit Zephyr, most appropriately, who replies; 

‘Come with me, o'er tops of trees, 

To my fragrant palaces. 

Where they ever floating are 
Beneath the cherish of a star 
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Call’d Vesper, who with silver veil 
Ever hides his brilliance pale, 

Ever gently-drows’d doth keep 
Twilight for the Fayes to sleep.’ 

This is a reminiscence of the diaphanous palace of the aerial spints 
in Wieland’s romance. It is the palace of Oheron, girt with fragrant 
rose trees amid the enchanted forest, as beheld from the aerial car 
‘While zephyrs fan the clouds that round the chariot flew.’ It is 
the daemons’ palace that appears where ‘twihght sweeps Her veil 
of shapeless mist’ and the moon admires her image that ‘calm be- 
neath her sleeps’ in many a lake, while ‘as if woven from the rosy 
eve, Radiant before their sight a floating palace sprmgs.’ {Oheron 
XII, 67-8.) It had already left its mark on Neptune’s home (End. in) 
and was yet to color the faery roof of Lamia. But its appearance 
here, together with elements gleaned from Shakespeare and Para- 
celsian lore, is pecuharly illummating, for it is a transparent exam- 
ple in miniature of a typical coalescence of related conceptions. 

Now it is important to remember that it was into the same jour- 
nal-letter on the same 28 April that Keats, preoccupied with Wie- 
land’s daemonology, copied his dreamlike ballad La Belle Dame 
sans Merct. The connection of that ballad with Oheron is suggested 
not only by its exact concurrence in date with the ‘Fairy Song,’ but 
also because there was another link with the romance: namely, the 
circumstance that Keats had first mentioned the title of the ballad 
a few months earher, as that of the ‘ancient ditty long since mute’ 
sung by Porphyro in Eve of St. Agnes.* He had mentioned 
It there in the lute-playing scene which owed so much to the queen 
of the voluptuous ‘visions of dehght.’ But in connection with ‘Love 
in a palace’ in Lamia, we saw the cruelty of that same queen, who 
with ‘bewitch’d . . . sense’ feels that ‘Death, tenfold death, shall 
expiate the offence’— the offence of the youth who spurned her love 

* C£ stanza xxxui and ch. rv, p. 176 above. 
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and whom later she lures into her shadowy grot. In conjunction 
with the somewhat similar theme of Keats’ ballad, all this is not 
without significance.* And in connection with the wild demonic 
nature of Wieland’s enchantress-queen, the tide of Porphyro’s 
‘ancient ditty’ was pecuharly apt. 

The queen, we know, was soon to become the human and regal 
counterpart of Lamia and was to lend herself readily to the genesis 
of that romance for many reasons. Not the least of them was her 
close afiinity with those traditional fays of romance famihar to 
every reader of medieval story as regal enchantresses, often mortal 
and residmg in glamorous remoteness, who seek the love of a 
mortal knight, f This circumstance is significant here because La 
Belle Dame, who lures a youth into her grot, obviously is some 
such enchantress, destructive and sensual hke the traditional Lamia 
and the queen. And there is evidence in the magical ballad that 
Keats conceived of her nature as a composite one, somewhat as he 
was to envision Lamia’s infinitely more complex nature, in the light 
of ‘the moral’ of the ‘tale from faery land,’ some few months later. 

The cause of the conflict Keats was experiencing in these months 
has already been discussed. And La Belle Dame’s victim is a 
‘wretched wight. So haggard and so woe-begone.’ t He has ‘a Idly’ 
on his brow (‘death’s lilly,’ Keats first wrote) and ‘a fading lose’ 
withers in his cheek Like Sir Launfal and many another knight 
he had met ‘a lady m the meads’ (originally Keats wrote ‘wilds’), 
a lady who was a strange and subtle being. For she was 

K 14 Full beautiful, a faety's child . . § 

He set her on his pacing steed; and 

* Cf. also Glaucus’ ‘arbour queen’ of sense 
tCf. Introducnoo, p ii. 

t The text of the ballad given here is that of The Indicator, as printed in the Ox- 
ford Standard Authors edition, edited by H Buxton Forman, 1929, p 354 f. This 
version differs m a few details from extant copies, notably m the opening lines and 
in the transposmon of stanzas v and vi, but it contains several other features sig- 
nificant here For all vanants, see Garrod, op cit p 441 f 
$ CL Titama. 
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K 19 ... sideways would she lean and sing 

A faery’s song* 

21 I made a garland for her head. 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; t 
23 She looJ(d at me as she dtd love, 

And made sweet moan.* 

25 She found me roots of relish sweet, 

And honey wild, and manna dew; 

As Endymion did in the mossy cave episode— hke Huon for Rezia 
m the mossy cave, when they had been punished for sinfully con- 
summating their love. 

K27 And sure in language strange she said, 

I love thee true. 

As the princess Rezia did in the mossy cave. J 

K29 She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she gaz’d and sighed deep, 

31 And there I shut her wild sad eyes — 

So k}ss’d to sleep. 

Can the lovers’ grot have coalesced with Titama’s and the queen’s ? 

33 And there we slumbe/d on the moss, 

And there I dream’ d, ah woe betide, 

35 The latest dream I ever dream’d 
On the cold hill side. 

37 1 saw pale \tngs, and princes too, 

Pale warriors, death-pale were they dll, 

39 Who cry’d — ‘La belle Dame sans merci 
Hath thee in thralW 

* C£. the queen. 

+ C£ Huon, who weaves garlands for Rezia just before his trial by the queen 
{Ob -xi, 2) 

tHuon reproaches himself for his sin and its punishment; ‘To see thee thus 
jnm every bliss remov'd. All that in Bagdad serv’d' and loved (vn, 70). But Rezia 
(* Tis my heart speaks’) replies with ardent faith; ‘I did it for myself, because I 
lov’d’ (vn, 77). Keats’ ‘language strange’ was an oriental tongue, I suspect. 
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And that bondage and their appearance are as significant as this: 

41 I saw thetr starv’d lips in the gloam 
With hornd warning gaped wide, 

43 And I awoke, and found me here 
On the cold hill side. 

The ballad is sheer witchery, the diction no less than the spirit. 
As has long been thought, Keats may possibly have drawn upon 
Spenser’s Phaedria and even some hnes in Shakespeare’s PenclesJ 
But with the moral and inadents of the fairy tale in mmd, Keats’ 
magical sequence of pictures becomes highly significant and, I 
think, more me anin gful. For the fated lovers in Oberon had been 
involved m a s imil ar scries of pictures, in almost identical reversed 
sequence. 

First they had witnessed a macabre scene, on fleeing from the 
deathlike enchanted palace of Rezia’s \tng\y father and his emirs 
or princes and all his warrior guests (cf . K 37-8) with the help of 
the daemon kmg’s elfin storm. As they fled, Rezia ' 

. . . with side-glance upon her father cast, 

Who seems in slumb’tons death to stare aghast, 

. . . sighs, while stealmg woes . . . her heart assail. 

(v, 76) 

But more than her father lay thus. For when the lovers are gone, 

A fearful silence thro’ the castle reigns’ 

SuU as the grave, and peaceful as the dead. 

The guards lies here and there around them spread. K 38 

(v, 79) 

All the inmates, prmcely and others, of the enchanted casde lay as 
in death through Oberon’s power. 

Keats had used this scene, so like the wretched wight’s dream, 
only a few months before he wrote ha Belle Dame; that is, in the 


K19 

K33. 38, 42 
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last stanza of The Eve of St. Agnes j only nine stanzas beyond 
Porphyro’s singing of the ancient ditty, after which the ballad was 
named. And he had transmuted it thus: 

And they are gone: ay, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away mto the storm. 

That night the Baron dteamt of many a woe,^ 

And all his tyamor-guests, with shade and form 
Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-vionsi^ 

Were long be-nightmar’d . . . 

How came the wretched knight, victim of La Belle Dame, to 
dream much the same dream: ‘I dream’d, ah woe betide’ a vision of 
‘pale kings’ and prmcess and ‘warriors’ lying as in death? Much 
the same dream it is, and for good reason. The Baron, we know, 
was originally a kmg, a sultan to be prease. And the wretched 
knight seems to dream of him with Sir Huon’s reminiscent eyes. 
Keats, I think, was m part retracing the earlier pattern. He evi- 
dently saw the scene of the lovers’ flight as if in a fearful dream 
dreamed by Huon in the mossy cave of penance— penance for the 
sinful consummation of love. And in the process a phrase from his 
own St. Agnes was drawn m. 

What had happened, after the flight and vengeful tempest, to 
Huon and Rezia? Their sin against spiritual love had caused them 
to be cast up on the desert isle (vii, 38). Huon had borne ‘the 
eastern queen’ to the mossy cave.® First they had been rapturous: 
‘O lovel thou only balm of every woe’; and Rczia in *thts savage 
grof had been more happy than m ‘golden halls by pomp imperial 
trod’; t while Huon ‘to her bosom prest becomes a god’— a mani- 
fold hint Keats had taken for Endymion. Then another phase of 
Obcron’s punitive power is brought into play and the pictures 
change. For soon Huon, still in the mossy cave episode, exclaims 
over his love: 

* Cf. La Belle Dame, lines 34 and 38. 

I VII, 39-41 Note the link with the king in his hall 
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‘Keen farmne o’er thee hangs, and eyes thy swift decltneV 

(vii, 45) 

(Why did La Belle Dame’s victims have ‘starv’d kps’?) And both 
sinful lovers seem about to perish, and full of ‘heart-tormentmg 
anguish’ 

. . . pale as the cheek with death-dew icy cold. 

They on each other gaze; heart-broken pan:. K30 

(vii, 53) 

(Keats wrote; ‘I see a liUy on thy brow, With anguish moist and 
fever dew’ (K9-10). Was the lily an emblem of more than the 
kmght’s ‘swift dechne’?) And after Huon sought food for hts love 
(K25) and the golden fruit proved bitter and rotten, Rezia in 
her punishment, 

Yet still, and meek and mild, with rayless eyes, 

Parch’d lip, and palhd cheek . . . sighs, K4i,30 

‘OhI let me on thy breast . . . expire I 

‘And ah I how sweet to die upon thy breast* 

And thanks to the avenger, kind in death . . ’ 

(vii, 54-5) 

Explicitly, sensual love is linked with this, the daemon-avenger’s 
punishment: a mossy cave, two lovers, lily, rose,® starvation, an- 
guish, death-dew, pallor, parched lips, death. And these concepts 
were Imked, through Huon’s bitter self-accusation, with Bagdad 
and Its macabre scene of the deathlike king and princes and 
warrior-guests, other victims of Oberon’s power. 

Is the similar configurauon— of setting, images, spirit— in Keats’ 
ballad multiple coincidence? In the light of St. Agnes, the ‘Fairy 
Song’ written the same day as the ballad, and Endymton, it hardly 
seems possible. Moreover Huon’s agonized prayer for water for 
Rezia is heard by Oberon.* And m thevr grot, refreshed and with 
new hope: 

•As by the ‘fountain nymph’ m Endymton (n, 119), for Keats had used this 
scene before. 
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Their meeting arms embrace, all woe forgot: 

. . . when then lips once more had drain’d the K32 
bowl. 

Sleep, balm of grief, mild soother of the soul, 

Deigns with hght touch their weary hmbs unbmd; 

And on the moss that fring’d the rill, rechn’d K33 

'hey slumber (vii, 6o). Keats’ lovers kissed and ‘slumber’d on the 
noss’ m the elfin grot. The pictures are substantially the same. And 
ECeats’ wretched kmght forthwith dreams a more simster counter- 
Dart of Huon’s vision of the royal hall in Bagdad. 

Evidendy all these pictures that he knew so well had blended in 
ECeats’ mmd. For his Belle Dame is a strange composite. She is a 
faery’s child’ and ‘wept, and sigh’d full sore’ m her ‘elfin grot’ like 
the penanced Titama. And she lures a youth into her grot, looks 
at him ‘as she did love,’ and sings and ‘made sweet moan’ hke the 
accurst queen of ‘bewitch’d . . . sense’ — who had promised ‘death, 
tenfold death’ for the youth’s ofEense. Yet La Belle Dame declares 
her love, slumbers on the moss, receives ‘kisses four,’ and is involved 
m the search for food and the dream of death — much like Rezia m 
the mossy cave of penance. All this seems another typical coales- 
cence of related conceptions: a coalescence of three grots linked 
with sensual love, and of three lovely ladies who undergo a pen- 
ance. It would seem that through the ‘almost chemical afiimties’ 
of elements in common, the grots and the ladies had coalesced m 
Keats’ mind and had become a new composite m which features 
of all are blended.* 

The composite seems to have derived its meamng from the en- 
chantress-queen, who had hovered m the background when 

•It u suggestive that as early as in the ‘Epistle’ To My Bi other George there 
IS this ‘For there the lily and the musk-rore sighing, ae emblems true of hapless 
lovers dying’ In connection with that same poem we saw that *Fram [Titania’s] 
pale cheek, the withering roses fell’ And m La Belle Dame Keats wrote ‘death’s 
hlly . . And on thy cheek a fadmg rose Fast withercth too.’ 

■The ballad is clearly a tissue o£ recollections blended deep m ‘the well’ of sub- 
conscious memory 
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Porphyro played the ancient ditty ‘La Belle Dame.’ It was the queen 
who lured the knight into her grot and promised death, for she 
was the embodiment of sensual love. What else was La Belle 
Dame? 

The latter seems to have fulfilled the queen’s threat and to have 
actually destroyed the pale kmgs and princes, as if by Oberon’s 
power over the deathlike sleepers. And to the wretched knight who 
seems on the pomt of death (like Huon m his pumshment by 
Oberon), the warnmg that ‘La belle Dame . . . Hath thee in thrall’ 
reveals both the moral and the identity of the lady, who, patendy 
like the queen, is the symbol of sensual love. 

The subliminal coalescence, and the telescopmg of concepts, and 
the mtensification by focusing the pictures more sharply, make the 
ballad particularly fasemating. It is the qmntessence of the theme 
of sensuahty and torment. The wretched knight undergoes Huon’s 
experience of some phases of the pumshment meted out by the 
daemon kmg— namely, feverish anguish, and sensations of imminent 
death. Huon’s starvation, on the other hand, has become part of 
that other phase of punishment which he witnessed in die royal 
hall (namely, deathlike sleep of those enchanted), and which has 
changed into the wretched kmght’s dream in the composite grot. 
The manifold punishment of sensuality is the same, but in the 
ballad it has been reapportioned. 

Notwithstanding their new intensity, the pictures and the pattern 
and the moral and the creative process of fluid integration antici- 
pate Lamia. Like the latter, and the tale of Glaucus, and that of 
Auranthe, the ballad concerns the punishment of sensual love. But 
in the ballad almost the same ingredients blended completely. So 
subdy interwoven of recollections of sweet sin and angmshed pen- 
ance, the ballad, infused with the ‘true ivild weurd spirit’ of balladry 
and romance, is a transmuted product of the imagination at highest 
tension. The mgredients have been dissolved and their identity dis- 
tilled in a dreamlike masterpiece. 
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Particularly in 1819, Keats vsras intensely absorbed in 0 heron. 
It is a visionary as well as daemonic romance, in which the second 
phase of penance leads from the mossy cave directly to the hermi- 
tage. Let us bear this m mind. For the Ode to Psyche was com- 
posed almost at the same time as the ‘Fairy Song’ and the ballad 
and was copied into the same journal-letter only two days later 
than they, namely, on 30 April. In the letter Keats reverted to the 
‘vale of Soul-making’ — his significant phrase for a world of suffer- 
ing. And in the Ode, it is clear, Titania’s elfin grot in the sdent 
daemon-haunted forest enclosed by steep mountains m several wdd 
ridges that cross the lonely isle, recurs too. It appears, however, m 
Its visionary phase, as the site of the hermit’s or aged priest’s highest 
contemplating, as in the thematic passage of Endymion It reap- 
pears in the Ode to Psyche, or soul, as the haunted grove and fane 
amid the mountain forest sacred to Titania-Diana. In the Ode, for 
several good reasons, Keats reverted to his derivative Latmos and 
its prototype in Oheron, the resort of ‘shapes of the viewless world’ 
and angehc harmomes that emanate from Titama’s elfin grot. 

In the composite Ode Keats laments the neglect of the worship 
of Psyche, who has ‘no shnne, no grove, no oracle.’ He says: 

K36 O brightest! though too late for antique vows, 

Too, too late for the fond beUcvmg lyre, 

38 When holy were the haunted forest boughs, 

Holy the enr, the water, and the fire .. . 

Where the daemonic elements appear m Keats, Oberon their ruler 
IS not far off. He had not been far oflE m the ‘Fairy Song’ and the 
ballad, and Titama hovers invisible here too. For in the next stanza 
Keats, evidently with his Latmos and Endymion in mmd as well 
as their source, says: 

K 50 Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 
In some untrodden region of my mind, 

52 Where branched thoughts, neu/ grown with pleasant pain, 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind 
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Far, far around shall those dar^-cluster'd trees 
Fledge the wild-ndged mountains steep by steep; 

And there by zephyrs* streams, and birds, and bees, 
The moss-latn Dryads shall be lull'd to sleep, 

And m the midst of this wide quietness 

A rosy sanctuary will I dress 

With the wreath'd trelhs of a working brain, 

With buds . . . 


In small compass this fasanating stanza reveals the weaving of the 
poet-priest’s ‘working bram,’ as, led by the mysterious powers of 
assoaation, it wanders among the dissolving scenes of memory. 

Transparendy his mind breathed the pure air of Latmos, and 
felt the spirituahzing power of nature (cf. K56). And as in the 
opening Imes of Endymion, the hermit-priest-poet were one. ‘In 
some untrodden region’ Endymion had wandered and seen visions 
until he found the rose tree. A rose had budded beneath his sight, 
from which emerged a golden butterfly. The wanderer had fol- 
lowed it ‘hke a newborn spirit’ (cf. K52), until he descended into 
the underworld and discovered the bower of Adorns — which had 
been colored by Titania’s elfin grot and the childbirth scene. Did 
Keats remember? The italicized images read consecutively answer 
that question. 

Keats’ mind was retracing a portion of the Endymion pattern and 
Its radiant background. The reason, I think, was in the buddmg 
rose. For the butterfly that emerged from it was the symbol of 
Psyche. By way of that recollection the whole tissue of thought and 
pictures, their colormg and symbohsm flashed upon his inner eye 
and so poured forth as by magic. His mind had flown ‘quick as 
fairy thought’ to the local habitation of Endymion, And somehow, 
from the hermitage and Titama’s rosy sanctuary m the sacred 
grove enclosed by steep mountains, his thought fled down a year 
to the mountains of Wales where he had used the verb ‘fledge’ in 

•Aerial spirits, as in the Song of Four Fames, 
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a letter to Tom that he had recently reread.® Endymion and the 
hermit’s vision, m Titania’s paradise, since it resembles Adam’s 
vision in Eden, seems to have recalled Milton, who also left his 
marks on the Ode.^° And the thought of fanes and temples and 
soul seems to have awakened a slumbering line from Spenscr.^^ 
All poured into the Ode and blended, but the hermitage that so 
profoundly afEected Keats’ deepest thoughts of ‘Soul-makmg’ left 
the most visible and most numerous traces. Examimng them v/ith 
the raw stuff at hand illumines the creative process. What therefore 
had Keats seen m the hermitage that was recalled in the Ode? 

Among a profusion of pictures, he had seen these. From the 
mossy cave (of the ballad), the grot near the shore of ‘the desert 
isle untrodden far and wide’ he had seen Huon ascendmg despite 
the ‘wild confusion’ of crags and diffs, until he finds the smgle 
path through the wooded pass that leads to the edge of the holy 
and haunted hermitage (cf. K38). There he had seen ‘the wan- 
derer’ sink as if spellbound mto 

A little dell with twilight shade o’ercast. 

His weaned limbs with nameless shudders thnll, 

Slow as he totters down the gloomy hill. 

It seems as if terrestrial footsteps rude K51 

On the dark shrine of lonchness mtrude, K 34 

And dare invade . . . 

the silent realm of shades, as the main ndge is overpassed (Oberon 
VIII, i). We saw that Endymion followed the same path as Huon’s 
— ^“Thro’ the steep mountains to a dell profound’ (vin, 3. Cf . K 55) 
and that both encounter the hermit-priest. Huon meets him where 

No trace of man had ever cheer’d his sight, K 51 

Where jiom the rocks that every way surround, 

O’ershadowmg &x-trees spread a gloom profound ... K54 

(vin, 5) 
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and where Titania’s sanctuary is. That site, where 

. . . the mountains round in guardian rows K 54-5 

Shelter the bosom that their heights enclose, 

(vin, 12) 

IS Keats* ‘untrodden region of my mind.* The verbal echoes are 
as revealing as the topography and the sanctuary itself. 

But Titama’s elfin grot now underwent a metamorphosis. Pre- 
cisely as Keats says (K58), it is ‘in the midst of this wide quiet- 
ness’ — that of a sdeat realm of shades. Toward the end of Canto 
vra Rezia is guided invisibly through the murmuring forest and 
‘the incense* of blossoming boughs, until mysteriously she enters 
the otherwise inaccessible ivy-screened elfin grot of Titama (cf. 
K59). And Rezia’s hour havmg come, she feels sharp pains shoot 
through her body and Ites upon roses and moss. (Cf. K57: the 
‘moss-lam Dryads.*) Then softly her senses dissolve and she beholds 
this vision: 

It seems, that o’er her eyes pale moon-beams glide. 

Gradual, in deep and deeper shadow dy’d. 

Till softly hush’d to sleep, obhvion stills her heart. K57 

That picture is doubly significant, for it suggested Keats’ ‘The 
mossdatn Dryads shall be lull’d to sleep’ (K57) by way of some 
‘low lull’d echoes’ m the next Oheron stanza. From the same picture 
of Rezia slumbenng, lulled to sleep in the elfin grot, also came a 
line in ha Belle Dame sans Merci.* 

But let us go on with Rezia’s vision: 

•Written about the same time as the Ode, La Belle Dame reads thus in the 
same journal-letter ‘She took me to her elfin grot And there she wept, and sigh’d 
full sore’ (Titama sighs and weeps and gneves for Oheron in her penance, con- 
tiguous stanzas show.) ‘And there I shut her wild wild eyes With kisses four. And 
there the lulled me asleep ’ La Belle Dame is still partly the penanced elfin 
queen, and the knight for the moment is Rezia, who is lulled just so m the elfin 
grot. Did the kisses come from Huon’s three in Bagdad, before the eyes of the 
kmg and princes and wamor-guests ? 
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. . . from within her a confusion gleams 
Of lovely shapes; some o’er her sweep, some roll’d, 

Each in the other floating, fold on fold; 

Mixture of wond’rous mood — ^and now it seems 
Before her knees three lovely angels stand 

the aerial spirits, the zephyis of the ‘Fairy Song’ and of K56. 

Clear to her gaze their mystic rites expand: 

And, lol a woman veil’d in roseate ray,* 

Holds to her lips, as dies her breath away, 

A wreath of roses fresh that hui beneath her hand. K59 

(vm, 71-2) 

And that, occurring in the ‘rosy sanctuary,’ clearly became ‘the 
wreath’d trelhs of a working bram, With buds.’ In Endymion the 
golden butterfly, symbol of Psyche, had flown from out a rose that 
‘buds beneath his sight.’ Visibly the patterns had oveilapped. 

The working brain also performed other wonders. For Rezia’s 
slumber, m the ‘elfin grot’ of La Belle Dame or the ‘rosy sanctu- 
ary’ of the Ode, continues thus: 

For the last tunc her higher beating heart 
Thrills with a short and softly-silenc’d pain — 

The forms are fled away — she swoons again — 

And now, without remembrance of a smart. 

Wakes to soft notes, and seems afar to hear 
Their lavr-lull'd echoes dying from the ear . . . 

(viii, 73) 

Those ‘lull’d echoes’ are the fadmg music of the aerial spirits, or 
zephyrs, by which not only Rezia but ‘The moss-lain Dryads shall 
be lull’d to sleep’ (Kgfi-y). Not only did Keats transmute the 
mountain hermitage and that aerial fairy music which we have 
heard repeatedly. Occurring in the elfin grot in the childbirth scene, 
that music seems to have blended with Keats’ ‘. . . branched 


K52 

K53 

K57 


•Titama. 
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thoughts, new grown with pleasant pain! The verbal echoes and 
contiguity with the rosy sanctuary in the same untrodden moun- 
tainous region hint that the ‘branched thoughts’ were born in 
Rezia’s pleasant pain In like manner, her mortal child was probably 
brother to Endymion’s ‘new-born spirit’ that guides him to the 
slumbering figure in the bower of Adonis. 

A rereadmg of Keats’ transmuted stanza m the light of all these 
pictures that he knew so well is most rewarding. Yet at the same 
time It confronts us with the mystery which is the creative imagma- 
tion. In the distilhng and transmuting process, Titania’s elfin grot 
was transformed agam and agam as the shaping imagination, con- 
trolled by the poet’s will and the determining pattern, would have 
it transform. We can watch the mutations of the ingredients. We 
can see how grot and aerial music and charming childbirth scene, 
aerial spirits, and Rezia visibly dissolve by some magical alchemy. 
But what came of the mixture is each time something new and 
diflerent and unpredictable. Here clearly it produced a stanza in 
an ode to the soul, m a vale of soul-making. 


The conflict he was undergoing explains m considerable measure 
why Keats was so deeply absorbed m Oberon during 1819. He was 
repeatedly preoccupied with the moral of the tale from faery land, 
the torment caused by sensuality and ‘sweet sin,’ and the trial by 
‘joys that seduce’ from constancy to an ideal of love and beauty. 
Simultaneously he was fascmated by the tale of earthly love, as 
St, Agnes and To Psyche, La Belle Dame, Otho the Great, and 
Lamia have shown His feeling for Fanny Brawne doubdess had a 
good deal to do with this. But I suspect that the lovers’ spiritualiza- 
tion through the hermit, and their achievement of a bhss higher 
than sensual love can yield, also contributed to his fascination. For 
evidendy the anguish born of the death of Tom had lent the her^ 
mit’s message of soul-making a deeper vitality. 

We have seen that toward the end of April 1819 Keats’ thought 
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was hovering about Titania’s elfin grot and the Elysian hermitage, 
in terms o£ whose central figure he had symbolized the gradauons 
of happiness in Endymton. And we know their profound signifi- 
cance to him from the letter to John Taylor. It is important to re- 
member this, because the Ode on a Greaan Um was composed at 
about the same tune as that to Psyche. The subject of the famous 
Ode was linked with 0 heron by some hues m Endymion. Near 
the beginning of Book iii (the tale of the hermit Glaucus) Keats 
had written that worldly monarchs have 

not one tinge 
Of sanctuary splendour. 

(end. Ill, 9-10) 

By this he meant, as the adjommg lines m the passage indicate, 
that they have nothing of the radiant spirituality of the hermit, who 
after mtense suffering (or soul-making) had by degrees come to 
know the spirituahzing power of nature’s beauty, and ultimately 
highest Truth and Beauty m fellowship with essence, which is God. 
A few fines later Keats had written of higher than earthly thrones: 

A thousand Powers keep religious state. 

In water, fiery realm, and airy bourne; 

And, silent as a consecrated urn. 

Hold sphery sessions for a season due. 

(end. Ill, 30-3) 

This urn, so intimately linked in thought with the daemonic ele- 
ments ruled by Oberon, and with religion, was a symbol of some- 
thmg — somethmg peaceful, spiritual, sacred — as a consecrated soul 
that communes with heaven, as do the hernut and Oberon xn The 
Poet? At any rate it is significant that the hermit’s ‘sanctuary splen- 
dour,’ a soul-splendor atiamed through suffermg and purification, 
and the daemonic elements, and a consecrated urn had been closely 
mtertwined m Keats’ thought. In the Ode to Psyche, two of those 
strands reappear. And m the Ode on the Urn, written at about the 
same time, the third strand emerges. 
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The Ode on a Grecian Um is not the greatest of the Odes, 
poetically speaking. But it is, I think, perhaps the most succmct 
poetic-symbohc utterance of Keats’ philosophy of life and art. As 
such, it was intimately connected with the ‘gradations of happiness.’ 
Inevitably, therefore, it was also linked with the wisdom of the 
blissful hermit-sage from whose hfc of woe Keats had learned so 
much, and from whom he had derived his symbols. Those symbols 
throw some hght, I think, upon the famous Greaan Urn, which, 
whether itself a symbol or a remembered actuahty or both, ex- 
presses the essence of Keats’ thought. In the Ode, moreover, there 
are some suggestive images. 

In the hght of Oheron, La Belle Dame, and the imagery of To 
Psyche, the opening phrase is curious: 

Thou still unravish’d bride . . . 

Did Keats mean to imply that the spirituality or spiritual purity 
of the Urn is somethmg loveher than earthly love? 

Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness, 

Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 

Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery talc more sweetly than our rhyme . . . 

And he goes on to describe the teasmg ‘leaf -fring’d legend’ of ‘What 
wild ecstasy.’ In the phrase ‘more sweedy’ he is comparing two 
media of art. 

In the second stanza, perhaps recalling a hne from Wordsworth,^® 
he writes: 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 

Not to the sensued ear, but, more endear’d. 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 

Bxplicidy he is contrasting things of sense and tangible reality with 
things of the spirit and mind and the ideal. And he goes on: 
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Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 

Because the art work, which is of the spirit and ideal, is enduring, 
where nature in an impermanent world of flux is not. 

Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss. 

Though winning near the goal — ^yet, do not grieve. 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss. 

For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 

And that is reason for not grieving. ‘Thy bhss’ of earthly love could 
not endure. In the ideal representation of an art work, that bliss is 
higher in degree, for neither it nor her beauty can fade. 

In the thud stanza the same thought is developed further: 

Ah, happy, happy boughs I that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 

And, happy melodist, unweaned, 

For ever pipmg songs for ever new; 

New, because in the mind of the beholder, who hears with his own 
ideal inner ear. Note, too, the emphatic repetition of ‘happy.’ 

Mote happy love! more happy, happy love> 

For ever warm and still to be en)oy’d. 

For ever pantmg, and for ever young; 

All breathmg human passion jar above. 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 

A burmng forehead, and a parching tongue 

Agam the insistence upon a higher degree of happiness. 

In the foiuth stanza a new figure is mtroduced, who in the light 
of the gradations of happiness is pecuharly suggestive. The imagery 
also becomes vaguely familiar: 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 

Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the s\ies. 

And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
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Did Keats, pondering the gradations of happiness, remember the 
festival on Latmos, and the high contemplating that came of it? 

What htde town by river or sea shore. 

Or mountoin-hmlt with peaceful atadel, 

Is emptied of this folk, this pious mom? 

The high contemplating occurred at dawn, when aerial music — or 
‘spirit ditties’ — ^was heard in the silent peaceful grove m the un- 
trodden region upon the mountain overlookmg the sea. 

And, htde town, thy streets for evermore 
WiU silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 

Keats was visualizing the imagined scene in its literal sense — with 
how sensitive an inner eye I 
In the last stanza the message comes home: 

O Attic shape I Fair atutudel with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought. 

With forest branches and the trodden weed; 

Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity Cold Pastoral! 

There let us pause a moment. Thus far Keats has spoken of physi- 
cal nature and earthly love, than which art is ‘more happy.’ He has 
also urged, ‘Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d ... the 
spirit ditties of no tone,’ which are more beautiful because they are 
ideal and hence ‘for ever new.’ He has insisted upon the gradations 
of happmess, and upon the greater happiness in art, the realm of 
ideal or spintual beauty, which is ‘aU breathing human passion far 
above ’ Let us bear this, as well as the image of the priest, in mind, 
and also the lines just quoted; 

Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity . . . 
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The work of art teases us out of thought of what— of reahty? It 
teases us out of ourselves and our earthly problems ‘As doth eter- 
mty.’ But thoughts of eternity are the provmce of rehgion and the 
priest. Did Keats, ‘a hermit young,’ mean that art is, like religion, 
essentially spirituahzmg or ‘self-destroymg’ ? * That thought and 
his imagery and the priest, and the insistence upon the ideal and 
greater happmess: all recall the thematic passage of Endymton.\ 
In It, happmess is in the form divine. Its symbols derive from the 
hermit and his mystical vision of God, the ‘form divine’ of Love, 
to whom m hts woe he turned, and in whose supernal essence he 
found selflessness and highest bhss. ‘To truth alone’ the hermit had 
‘turn’d his mental ear.’ Thence, through his life of bghest contem- 
plation, came his vision of Beauty in all things, that essential Beauty 
which IS of the spirit or essence of God. And in Him truth and 
beauty are coexistent, one, mdivisible. With that mystical message 
in mind, which the hermit had perceived after the gradual spiritual- 
ization that enabled him to transcend all earthly woe: with that 
message in mind, and also the ‘consecrated urn’ of Endymion, let 
us turn back to the last hnes of the Ode on a Grecian Urn: 

Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity Cold Pastoral* 

When old age shall this generation waste, 

Thou shalt remain, tn midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st. 

Beauty is truth, ti-uth beauty, — ^that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to \now. 

That IS all that we mortals, under the shadow of eternity, need to 
know: For highest bliss, ‘all breathmg human passion far above.’ 

The Beauty of which Keats speaks, or rather the priestlike conse- 
crated Urn, is spiritual beauty, divine beauty; the beauty of eternal 
essence or spint which is of God, in whom truth and beauty, beauty 

* He had said so as early as in Sleep and Poetry, 25-6 (Cf. p. 83.) 

t Cf p. 130 above, and the continuation in App, ni, p 325. 
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and truth are one. Such beauty is the ultimate truth man can per- 
ceive. And nature, earthly love, the spiritual beauty and happiness 
in art arc gradations to Him m whom is highest and eternal bliss. 

In a world of death and anguished suffering. Beauty, a mani- 
festation of the highest truth or spiiit of God, is a divine consola- 
tion— even as the hermit had revealed to the young poet. To him, 
the artist, the mystic’s ‘form divine’ could be an art foim, whether 
an urn or pure poetry, m which is revealed truth tn beauty to men 
capable of mtmtive vision.* 

The message that the Urn breathes is the qumtessence of the first 
lines and of the ‘wherem hes happiness’ passage of Endymion. They 
were formulated m symbols derived from the hermit’s experience 
of deepest woe. Those symbols and overtones reappear in the Ode 
on a Grecian Vm, which is also concerned with the ‘vale of Soul- 
making’ and the ‘untrodden region of my mmd.’ The message is 
the poetical embodiment of the Platonic ladder of love, a Christian 
version of which Keats found m his spiritual master, die bhssful 
disinterested hermit-sage, with whom, ‘a hermit young,’ he had 
deeply identified himself. The Ode is a pendant to the opening lines 
of Endymion, ‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever,’ a joy and a step 
toward ‘fellowship with essence.’ It is a reaffirmation of a timeless 
creed, profound as Christ and as seemingly simple: a creed that 
every generation must learn, ‘in midst of other woe.’ 


It is noteworthy that in Bards of Passion and its Elysium 

. . . the nightingale doth sing 
Not a senseless, tranced thing. 

But divine melodious truth . . . 

‘Of heaven and its mysteiies.’ That was significant because of the 
contiguity of the ‘nightmgale upperched high’ with ‘love’s elysium,* 
where the hermit and the lovers wandered, in the thematic passage 

•That IS, ‘a life of Sensations,’ and highest contemplation 
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of Endymton.* But the nightingale becomes even more intercstin 
now. 

Only a week or two after the Ode to Psyche, and very soon aft( 
that On the Grecian Urn, very soon after they had visibly take 
him back to the untrodden regions of the hermitage, Keats heai 
the immortal nightmgale in Brown’s garden. And on Sunday, ] 
April, as Professor Garrod pomted out, Keats had met Colerid^ 
and walked two miles with him while that incomparable talki 
characteristically held forth on a dozen favorite topics, among the 
nightingales and poetry. For all his levity in reporting the raeetir 
to George, the youthful Keats must have listened spellbound. Pr 
fessor Garrod has indicated the evident connection between Col 
ridge’s brilliant monologue, his unmelancholy mghtingales, ar 
Keats’ own bird of ‘happy lot.’ 

From our wanderings m the hermitage with Endymion ai 
Rezia, we know that Keats long since had heard the nightmgal 
m Titama’s sacred groves, just before the childbirth scene {Ohen 
vni, 51). Evidendy he remembered them and much more besidi 
For m his Ode to a Nightingale he would ‘fade away into the for< 
dim,’ somewhat as m the ‘Epistle’ To My Brother George, whe 
the world, 

Thy dales, and hills, are fading from my view: 

Swiftly I mount, upon wide spreading pimons . . . 

But now he would 

Fade hir away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known. 

The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 

Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 

Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies. 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs. 


*C£ p. 325 
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Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 

Or new Love pme at them beyond to-morrow. 

Was there possibly a connection between the ‘Epistle’ to his brother 
George and the image of the dying Tom? The other thoughts are 
much like those of the Ode on the Urn. And now. 

Away I away' for I will Py to thee, 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards. 

But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards* 

The ‘viewless wmgs’ are those of The Poet and the daemon king. 
And I suspect that the chariot drawn by leopards is his too by way 
of Rezia’s first dream-vision of Huon in Oberon’s leopard-drawn * 
chanotj the passage that colored the Indian maid’s lament for her 
shadowy wooer from the skies near the beginning of Book iv of 
Endymton with its triumph of Bacchus. For now Keats proceeds; 

Already with thee' tender is the mght, 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 

Cluster’d around by all her starry Fays . . . 

That beautiful image was wrought of the identification of Titania 
with Diana as m Ovid and Endymton. The fays are those of the 
former, who has visibly coalesced with the moon goddess. So vital 
to his thought was Oberon that unages and symbols were drawn 
into poem after poem, by one association or another. 

The Ode on Indolence, apparendy written in May, contains a 
famihar symbol that we first saw in The Poet, wheie Keats identi- 
fied the daemon king’s preternatural powers with those of the 
visionary poet. In this Ode, significandy, f he writes of the thiee 
shadowy visitants Love, Ambition, and Poetry, one of whom: ‘I 

•Cf. Oberon n, 27 

■f- In the light of Lamia, shortly to be written. 
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knew to be my demon Poesy/ In the next line, ‘They faded, and, 
forsooth! I wanted wmgs ’ 

Only two months later Keats was at work on Otho the Great, of 
the ‘spotted souls,’ and on Lamta, in which the moral of the ‘tale 
from faery land’ and the daemonic phase of the romance engrossed 
him. 

Hardly had the play and Lamia been finished and The Eve of 
St. Agnes revised than Keats began work on The Fall of Hyperion 
m an attempt to reconstruct his earlier vision In the ‘Fall’ there are 
a number of familiar overtones and at least one symbol from the 
visionary phase of Oheron. He begms thus: 

Fanatics have their dreams, wherewith they weave 

A paradise for a sect; the savage too 

From forth the loftiest fashion of his sleep* 

Guesses at Heaven . . . 

As m Sleep and Poetry, this imagery suggests that the hermit’s bhss- 
ful visions aie not far below the threshold of consciousness. And 
Keats says three lines later: 

For Poesy alone can tell her dreams . 

Soon the vision begms: 

Methought I stood where trees of every clime, 

Palm, myrtle, oak, and sycamore, and beech, 

With Plantane, and spice-blossoms, made a screen, 

In neighbourhood of fountains, by the noise 
Soft-showering m my ears; and, by the touch 
Of scent, not far from roses. Turmng round, 

I saw an arbour , . . 

The configuration hints at Titania’s elfin grot or rosy sanctuary, 
amid her well-watered paradise where dwelt the hermit-sage-poet. 
The ‘fabled horn’ and delicious food appear magically, as do these' 

• Note the charactenstic identification of mystical vision and sleep. 
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All in a mingled hea^ confus’d there lay 
Rohes, golden tongs, censer, and chafing dish, 

Girdles, and chains, and holy jewelries. 

(fall of HYPERION, 78-80) 

These may well be the fairy gifts the lovers found after emerging 
from the daemon king’s palace and awaking from enchanted sleep 
when their mission had been accomphshed: 

And there in heaps upon the bushes round. 

Stores of bright armour, and rich robes were found; 

Armour for pnncely knight, and robes for royal bride. 

(oBERON XII, 75) 

The fairy jewel-casket was there too. And Keats had just said: 

How long 7 slumber'd ’us a chance to guess. 

When sense of life return’d, I started up 

As if with wings; but the fair trees were gone. 

The mossy mound and arbour were no more; 

I look’d around upon the carved sides 
Of an old sanctuary . . . 

(fall, 57-62) 

I think he had just seen Oberon’s aerial spirits start up with wings, 
a few stanzas before the lovers, magically transported through the 
air to Paris, awake. 

But all these are small thmgs. Far more important is the last ap- 
pearance of the most vital symbol Keats had gleaned from Wie- 
land’s romance. As m Bards of Passion, the poet who had long 
smee said ‘A herimt young I’ll hve,’ in his last poeuc-symbolic utter- 
ance about his art, wrote in The Fall of Hyperion: 

\ . . sure not all 

Those melodies sung mto the world’s ear 
Are useless: sure a poet is a sage; 

A humanist, Physician to all men! 

And a few lines later: 
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‘The poet and the dreamer are distinct, 

Diverse, sheer opposite, antipodes. 

The one pours out a balm upon the world, 

The other vexes it.’ 

(hnes 1875.) 

While this IS Keats’ ideal of poetry, the ‘balm’ is the same ‘balsam’ 
that ‘flowed’ from the springs of heavenly Truth and Beauty for 
the hermit’s earthly wounds:* that hermit-sage of ‘woe-bewildered 
min d’ who found peace and immortahty m the divme Love, and 
who helped teach a poet an enduring creed of spiritualization and 
the gradations of happiness and the divine consolation of Beauty. 
With that mentor Keats still walked, in the very shadow of eternity. 

• Cf. App. m, pp. 329 L 
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The Weariness, the Fever, and the Fret 


The visionary and the daemonic features of Oberon had left their 
marks on no less than ten of Keats’ poems of 1819. But in that year 
of extraordmary creative activity there was yet another work, the 
last he 'wrote, which bears evidence of his mtense absorption in the 
fairy tale. That last work, written between November 1819 
February 1820, or else October-Novcmber 1819, was the unfi nished 
mock-heroic jeu d’espnt. The Cap and Bells, whose final stanzas 
‘were the last verses of poetry which he composed.’ ^ 

As Sir Sidney Colvin was the first to suspect. The Cap and Bells 
contains mnumerable traces of O^irron— elements which difier from 
those in the earher works in being dissemmated at random through- 
out Keats’ satire, and m bemg cooler remimscences devoid of the 
intensity that had helped to make masterpieces. These echoes seem 
to suggest that after Keats’ exhausting creative fever and saturation 
m the ‘tale from faery land’ through most of 1819, he had become 
surfeited with romantic escape and in the reaction had satirized 
his favorite world without quite throwmg o£E its spell. 

Keats’ comic romance, as Professor Fmney reminds us, is a com- 
pound satire aimed primarily at the notorious Prince Regent and 
his enforced marriage to the Prmcess Carohne of Brunswick. Its 
tone is somewhat that of the Byromc ‘flash poem,’ which is visibly 
parodied in more than one instance. A few elements, moreover, 
were derived from the Midsummer Night’s Dreamy Spenser con- 
tributed the fairy emperor Elfinan’s name and that of his capital 
Panthea; ^ Drayton may have contributed a phrase; and Ben Jonson 
and Chaucer apparently lent some alchemist’s jargon; while Keats’ 
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own unfinished Eve of St. Mar\ also was taxed. But primarily the 
leisurely piece abounds m topical allusions. And Oberon seems to 
have contributed more mgredients than any other single source. 
This evidently is what Sir Sidney Colvm first imphed. 

In his discussion of The Cap and Bells, Colvm spoke of the 
choice of the Spenserian stanza as unfortunate, said that ‘Keats had 
probably wished to avoid seeming merely to mutate Byron as he 
might have seemed to do had he written m the ottava rima.’ Colvm 
thought, however, that ‘not even Keats’ power over the Spenserian 
stanza could make it a fit vehicle for his purpose.’ And he added: 

Though Thomson and Shenstone had used it playfully, to bite in satire 
or sting m epigram it cannot effectively be bent. To my sense the 
piecedent most tn Keats* mind was not these but the . . . translation 
of Obeion . . . Sotheby had invented a modified form of the Spenserian 
stanza nmmg abbaccddc . . . and keeping the final alexandrine. Much 
of the machinery and spirit of the Cap and Bells— the magic journeys 
through the air — the comic atmosphere and adventwe of the courts — 
are closely ahin to the jocular parts of this Oberon^ (Italics mine.) 

If later critics have perhaps regarded the poem more sympatheti" 
cally than Sir Sidney, they have neglected his suggestion concern- 
mg the part of Oberon m its conception. In the light of later dis- 
coveries, Colvin’s surmise was unquestionably correct. 

There is small need to go mto the evidence very deeply. But to 
round out the story of O heron’s influence it is essential that The 
Cap and Bells be examined from our present vantage point. In our 
brief survey we shall repeatedly traverse familiar ground, for in this, 
Keats’ last romance, comic though it was, pictures he had trans- 
muted m Endymion, The Eve of St. Agnes, and Lamia, flashed 
through his mind as m a dream But for once the poet’s imagina- 
tive control of the flow was noticeably slack. 

In The Cap and Bells Keats borrowed from all three Oberon 
palaces: the floatmg one of the daemon king (which had appeared 
that year m both the ‘Fairy Song’ and Lamia)', the palace of the 
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enchantress-queen o£ Turns (the setting of ‘Love in a palace’ m 
Lamia and, m part, of Porphyro’s furtive entrance and actions m 
Su Agnes); and the palace of Rezia’s royal father in Bagdad (which 
became that of Madehne’s father in St. Agnes). To all three of 
these settings Keats agam and again alluded, for the last time. At 
the very outset he says that ‘there stood, or hover’d, tremulous tn the 
ear, A faery city.’ Though he may have recalled Drayton’s Ime 
‘This palace standeth m the air,’ Keats, as his stanza iv shows, cer- 
tainly had not forgotten the bridal pageant before Oberon’s floating 
fairy palace, tremulous ‘as if woven from the rosy eve.’ In the second 
stanza he speaks of the reaction to Elfinan’s amorousness’ ‘For rmn 
and dismay’ the priests foresaw. ‘They wept, he stn’d, and still he 
would sm on . . .’ For all the levity, one is reminded by this of the 
daemon-guardian Love in Lamia and ‘for all this came a rum’ in 
the ‘purple-lmed palace of sweet sm.’ 

The fourth stanza contams an early topical allusion to the Prince 
Regent’s dictated courtship of the unhappy Prmcess Caroline. Then 
immediately we are back before Oberon’s palace, as Keats speaks 
of the fluttermg embassy: to 

. . . bnng the wcepmg bride away; 

Whom, with but one attendant, safely lam 
Upon thetr wtngs, they bore tn bright array. 

While Ittde harps wete touch’d by many a lync jay. 

And lest we be confused in our bearmgs, he adds this: 

As in old pictures tender cherubim 
A child’s soul thro’ the sapphired canvas bear, 

So, thro' a real heaven, on they swim 

With the sweet princess on her plumag’d lair. 

Speed giving to the wmds her lustrous hair; 

And so she journey’d, sleeping or awake . . . 

(cap and bells, iv-v) 

His allusion to ‘old pictures’ was, I think, an after-tiiought. For 
Keats seems first to have recalled an incident in the bridal pageant 
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and the welcoming o£ the lovers to Oberon’s floating palace 
(counterpart of the lovers’ welcoming to the floating palace of Nep- 
tune in Endymwn hi). During that procession celebrating the 
reconciliation of the daemon long and queen, amid the songs of the 
fairies and the playmg of fcary harps three winged aerial spirits (cf. 
cherubim) descend from a cloud bearmg Rezia’s child to restore it 
{Oberon xn, 73). That child, born m the elfin grot, had been ab- 
ducted by the fairies from the hermitage after ‘Love m a hut’ be- 
came ‘cinders, ashes, dust.’ It was probably by way of that ina- 
dent that the changeling motif from the Midsummer Nights 
Dream was drawn into The Cap and Bells, where Bertha Pearl’s 
origins are explained in its terms by Hum (st. xhv). As for the 
aerial journey of the bride and her one attendant, the Princess Rezia 
and her nurse Fatme are transported with the squire and Sir Huon 
through the air in the chaiiot drawn by swans. Their second aerial 
journey immediately precedes the return of the child and takes them 
from the last of their trials m Tunis to Oberon’s palace and the 
bridal pageant in the enchanted forest. 

With fine disregard for sequence, the next Oberon remimscence 
that came to Keats’ mind, by way perhaps of the afEnities between 
Rezia’s and the Princess Bellanaine’s hatred of the prospective bride- 
groom, was the scene in Rezia’s chamber in the palace m Bagdad 
the mornmg of her dreaded wedding and the revelry that was to 
be interrupted by the ‘hege-lord of all the Elves and Fays.’* The 
Pnneess Rezia is awakened from her ‘visions of delight’ by her 
nurse and confidante to whom, just before the robing scene, she 
says in anger and scorn provoked by her immment wedding, 
‘Nought like the . . . Drusi prince / hate’ (v, ii) And she draws 
a pontard. Bellanaine’s nurse fears ‘a sharp needle,’ and her young 
mistress says, ‘"my tongue shall not cease Till from this hated 
match I get a free release”’ (st. vii). The nurse seeks to hush that 

•Here we are back m the scene drawn into The Eve of St. Agnes, The contrast 
is instructive. 
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princess even as Fatme attempts to quiet the indignant Rezia .♦ 
That Keats, while writmg of fairies, reverted to the Bagdad palace 
is further indicated by Hum’s phrase 'Commander of the faithful’ 
(st. xh), the traditional title, of course, of Harun-al-Rashid, the 
cahph of the Arabian Nights He evidendy was drawn in by way 
of Rezia’s father, sultan of Bagdad. Before that allusion appears, 
however, the next dozen stanzas are full chiefly of the troubles of 
the Prmce Regent and parliament, as H B. Forman showed. At 
their close, various scattered fragments of the oriental settmgs of 
Oberon appear. 

It will be remembered that the snakelike consort of the African 
queen tempts Rezia, to whom he offers both his hand and throne. 
Her steadfast refusal finally puts that enamored sultan into a tower- 
ing passion m which he condemns Rezia to death at the stake along 
with her constant lover. As his many other remimscences from 
Canto XII suggest, Keats was probably alluding to this scene when 
he wrote: 

Love thwwted tn bad temper oft has vent 
He rose, he stampt hts foot, he rang the bell, 

And order'd some death-warrants to be sent . , 

(cap and bells, xx) 

Eban, ‘this was his page, a fay of colour,’ and the allusion to bow- 
string and the descriptions of elaborate oriental costumes are further 
elements suggested by the palaces of Bagdad and Tunis. On Huon’s 
entrance to the former, ivith the aid of Oberon, his princely golden 
dress and diamond-studded turban ‘shadow’d o’er with ostrich 
plumes’ and jeweled scimitar are described m detail as we know, t 
And here Keats described Eban’s multicolored dress and his ‘turban 
wreath’d of gold . . . and his sabre keen’ (st. xxxi). Only ten 
stanzas later appears the phrase ‘Commander of the faithful,’ evi- 

* A moment later Rezia relates her dream of Huon and the nurse hunts about 
the chamber for ‘the beauteous knight ’ And Bellaname, dreanung of Hubert, says: 
‘Ah, beauteous mortal'’ “Hush I’ quoth the nurse. 

tCf ch IV, p. 157. 
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dendy recalled by Rezia’s father, sultan of Bagdad, who raged at 
Huon. 

Ten stanzas beyond that, there is another allusion, to the a e rial 
flights of the daemon king and queen and the conveying of their 
mortal proteges. Sir Huon and his bride. Keats writes, remember- 
mg evidently the sleepy nurse’s panic,* ‘And as she would be 
frighten'd wide awa\e, To travel such a distance through the 
(st. Iv); and again ‘Uplift her from the ground, and swiftly flit 
Back to your palace' (st. Iviu). In the latter mstance he evidendy 
heard again the mournful voice and the guardian god’s charge to 
the pitying spirit: ‘Haste! thy fleet course to yonder island wing: 
Bear the poor wretch from that abandon’d spot To Tumi and the 
gardens of the palace of the enchantress-queen That Keats went 
with him and retraced the steps leading to the meeting widi 
Lamia’s regal counterpart and the scene in the chamber of ‘Love m 
a palace’ seems likely smee Hum says shordy: ‘This room is fuU 
of jewels as a mine.' The queen’s golden chamber was so filled with 
‘gold and lazuh . . . o’erlaid’ that all ‘Siam and Golconda’s rifled 
mmes’ seemed to have poured their treasures there, f 

In the contrast of these weak echoes with those m the Lamia 
pattern, it is instructive to see Keats at work when he had no longer 
that ‘suspension of disbelief which constitutes poetic faith.’ When 
he had that faith, it enabled him to transmute often common clay 
into the stuff of visions. The Cap and Bells, on the other hand, is 
merely full of ‘the untransmuted shapes of many worlds.’ 

In the stanza precedmg the instructions to bear Bertha through 
the air, appears another unmistakable fragment, Hum’s ‘bright 
.cas\et of pure gold' wherein ‘in wool or snow’ there ‘lay an old . . . 
legend-leaved book, mysterious to behold.’ Actually, and the process 
lUummes in httle the ways of the imagination, Keats saw the golden 
oasket wherein in cotton lay the teeth and beard of the sultan, the 

•Immediately after the flight into the elfin storm {Oberon, end of v) 

1 With this cf ch. V, pp. 215 if 
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fantastic tokens demanded by the vengeful Charlemagne to insure 
Huon’s death. Provided pamlessly by the daemon kmg, the casket 
is dehvered to the emperor at the end of the romance immediately 
after the lovers’ return from the fairy palace.* Several other of 
Oberon’s effects appear subsequently in The Cap and Bells: ‘my 
wand’ (st. bd) and 'an invisible nng’ (st. Ixvu). But how prosaic 
have the awful talisman and the shape-shifting sceptre become 1 
Mere fragments m an instance of joiner’s work here, they had en- 
abled The Poet to soar and had transformed the ‘palpitating snake’ 
Lamia. 

The ‘invisible rmg’ gleams upon Oberon’s hand only m the bridal 
scene before the floating palace, and the circumstance shows that 
though features of aU three palaces were interwoven, Keats derived 
most of his matter and machinery from the last canto of Oberon. 
At this point in The Cap and Bells we are at the edge of what 
amounts to a cluster of images derived from Canto xii, namely, the 
scene in the thronged streets of Tunis on the festive occasion of the 
intended execution, when Rezia and Huon are to be burned at the 
stake. The fire is lighted, it will be recalled, and the flames rise. 
Then suddenly there is a clap of thunder, the flames are extin- 
guished, the ropes fall, and the elf-horn hangs again from Huon’s 
neck. When he blows it softly, all the motley throng whirl m the 
irresistible mad dance. It is then that Oberon’s aerial chariot appears 
drawn by swans, and as if prophetic of a later day bears the lovers 
and the squire and the nurse of the princess up into the air from 
among the gaspmg, whirhng throngs. Then the visionary scene of 
the enchanted forest and the floating fairy palace woven of crimson 
twihght IS revealed. As in Endymion and Lamia and the Song of 
Pour Fames, rermnisccnces of that provocative episode appear in 
The Cap and Bells. 

As Elfinan is about to depart through the air to Canterbury to 
fetch Bertha, the ‘morn is full of holiday . . . Light flags stream out 

* Cap and Bells, Ivu, and Oberon xn, 93 and x, 32; and the ‘cotton* in vi, 7. 
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like gauzy tongues of fire; A metropolitan murmur . . . Comes 
from the northern suburbs’ and 

. . . now the fairy escort was seen clear, 

Like the old pageant of Aurorc^s train. 

Above a pearl-built minster, hovering near . . . 

(cap and bells, Ixiv-kv) 

Elemental earth spirits or gnomes precede the rest of the wmged 
tram, m whose midst the bride, ‘the fair Princess in full view [is] 
Borne upon wings,’ somewhat as the Prmcess Rezia is borne to the 
bridal procession before the hovermg fairy palace. Crafticant’s 
whimsical diary tells us too that they flew over the Gobi desert and 
a volcano (Huon and Rezia were borne through the air from 
African Turns to the enchanted forest, while Titania’s flight above 
her volcanic isle may also have provided a hmt.'*) The diary also 
tells us that *The aty all her unhiv’d swarms had cast. To watch our 
grand approach, and hail us as we pass’d.’* After an echoing of 
Shakespeare’s ‘Middle summer’s sprmg,’ he tells us further how 
‘Onward we floated o’er the panting streets, That seem’d through- 
out with upheld faces paved’ (st. Ixxxu) and of ‘the strangest sight 
— the most unlookfd for chance— All things turn’d topsy-turvy in a 
devil’s dance’ (st. Ixxxiv). It is clear enough from this pecuhar se- 
quence of descriptive details that Keats was m Tunis for the time. 
And ‘the fluttering ensigns’ and ‘bright standards,’ the ‘row of lords 
and ladies’ who ‘make show Submissive of knee-bent obeisance’ in 
the same stanza are elements which were probably gleaned from 
Huon’s and Rezia’s almost immediate triumphant return to Paris, 
their momentary presence at a colorful tourney of which Sir Huon 
is declared champion, and their happy progress through the wel- 
coming streets to the court of Charlemagne where Huon does 
obeisance and is restored to favor. 

* This may have been suggested also by the welcoming throngs o£ Paris who 
greet Sir Huon and his bade at the end of Canto xn. 
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Possibly tbe Princess Bellaname’s ‘Master Hubert’ was suggested 
by Huon. And the last echo, the 

brilliant crowd 

Cinque-parted danced, some half asleep reposed 
Beneath the green-fan’d cedars, some did shroud 
In silken tents. 

(st. Ixxvii) 

reminds one of Huon’s progress down the cedared heights of Leba- 
non and his vision from afar of the bnlhant tents and knightly 
retmue of the prmce of that land, whose bride had been stolen by 
the giant— from whom Huon recovered the stolen tahsman. That 
is the same rmg of the daemon king by which Keats and George 
Felton Mathew had been beguiled in the days of the former’s ap- 
prenticeship, five years earher. It is the same talisman with which 
The Poet had soared and called up spirits rare. 

But now, only a few stanzas later in The Cap and Bells, the 
weary poet was interrupted as he came to write the ommous last 
line: that he would tell 

The sequel of this day, though labour ’ds immense I 

Therewith a last efiEort, heroic rather than mock-heroic, had ex- 
hausted itself. After a year of feverish creation, Keats had brought 
his meteoric course and the development of his genius to the brink 
of timelessness. 



^ VIII 


The Forgotten Realm 


In a study of one facet of a great poet’s life it is difficult yet essen- 
tial to approximate wholeness of impression. Keats’ work, we have 
seen, was mtimately related to his own life experience and the 
aspirations, events, and conflicts that shaped his swift career. Besides 
such personal influences as those of Clarke, Hunt, George and Tom 
Keats, of Haydon, Hazhtt, and Bailey, there were many strong 
hterary influences other than namely, Greek mydiology, 

Spenser and his eighteenth-century imitators, Hunt, the Eliza- 
bethans and Shakespeare, Wordsworth, and Milton — ^who awak- 
ened or gave direction to his gemus. Yet Wieland’s poem, read with 
boundless admirauon at an early and impressionable age, obviously 
set his imagination afire. Though other creeds became to him 
outworn, and other loyalties shifted, he seems to have read and 
reread Oberon until he must have known it almost by heart It 
was to Keats an inexhaustible source of story and creative impulse. 
So much was it on his mind and so intimately did it come to blend 
with his own experience, that gradually it became mwoven in his 
deepest thought, and its images and symbols were drawn by one 
association or another into poem after poem. Though hitherto 
overlooked, Oberon constitutes one of the most momentous chapters 
in all Keats’ poetical life. 

The spell of the romance was never broken. In the ‘Shell Stanzas’ 
of 1815 he had said as if prophetically: ‘Nor e’er will the music of 
Oberon die.’ And for him it never did. 

... its music long, 

Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, held 
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EEs inmost sense suspended in its web 
Of many-coloured woof and shiftmg hues. 

From the tune of his discovery of it in 1815, Keats’ mterest m the 
romance grew and evolved, even as did his own powers. After his 
interest m allegory and chivalry had been aroused by Spenser, Keats 
happened upon Oberon, From fanciful allusions gleaned from its 
surface, he penetrated gradually to its mner sprmgs. From the inci- 
dental high coloring of its marvels and chivalry, his attention 
turned to its essence. And there, beneath its shell of sophistication, 
he probed until he had grasped its machinery and allegoric mean- 
ing and had become saturated m them, as m its rich and sensuous 
imagery. 

In 1816, with freedom, came tune for thought and seh-orienta- 
tion. He had, moreover, discovered Wordsworth, whose greatness 
gradually grew upon him. The priesthke devotion of the poet to 
his art; the sense of mission and of the need of spirituality in its 
service; the recognition of nature as an instrument of divine revela- 
tion; and the turmng from the beauty of sensuous phenomena to 
the exploration of the inner and eternal harmonies, in the con- 
sciousness of the mystery of hfe and human sufleiing: these are 
typically yet not exclusively Wordswoithian doctrines. In all prob- 
ability the influence of Wordsworth, through the lyrics and 
Tintem Abbey and portions of The Excursion, materially helped 
Keats to find himself in his art. Yet Wordsworth’s bent, not purely 
poetic, was moral and didactic, subjective and doctrinaire. In many 
ways it was repulsive and antithetic to that of Keats, the intuitive 
lover of beauty who soon came to worship Shakespeare’s dramatic 
objectivity and ‘negative capability.’ What is more, according to 
Bailey Keats did not know Wordsworth deeply until the year 1817 
was well advanced. But he had discovered Wordsworth about 1815, 
almost simultaneously with Oberon. And while Wordsworth cor- 
roborated and may even have opened his eyes to the meaning of 
the hermit’s story in Wieland’s romance, it was Keats’ own insight 
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that revealed the truth and poetic vitality o£ that succinct tale of 
regeneration. 

Thus in 1816, in the central portion of Sleep and Poetry in which 
he identified the poetic experience with a dream-vision, Keats with 
a new intensity of insight and expression derived his symbols from 
the hermit’s spirituahzing vision of the Godhead. For the first tune 
he sensed the import of the hermit’s life. In the lift of that revela- 
tion he identified himself exphcitly with the sage, who felt ‘a glow- 
mg splendour round about me hung.’ In the light of that vision, 
in Titania’s mountain-girt Elysium, which he identified with the 
‘sanctuaiy’ of Poesy, Keats with the help of Oberon achieved the 
sheerest poetry, excepting the Chapman sonnet, which he had 
written till then. In the act he divined that mystical symbohsm 
which he developed more fully a few months later in Endymton. 
In Sleep and Poetry for the first time, too, he assimilated and trans- 
formed Wieland’s dacmonology. In its visible animation of nature 
he saw a new source of poetic material. Only a month or so 
later he wrote The Poet, in which he distilled that dacmonology, 
and in which, most fittingly, the daemon king became a hving 
symbol to him for the poetic imagination. By the end of 1816 he 
had thus realized both the visionary and the daemonic phases of 
Wieland’s romance. From it with mcreasmg sensitivity he drew m- 
spiration, substance, and symbols. 

Fruition came in 1817 while he was composing Endymton. For 
though its allegory owes something to the Elizabethans, to Shelley, 
and to Wordsworth’s doctrines, from beginning to end the romance 
bears the marks of Keats’ absorption in the wanderings through the 
elements, the gradually spiritualized love, and the fated mission of 
Wieland’s hero. From Oberon, which plainly played the dominant 
part in the genesis of Endymton, Keats derived crucial inspiration. 
In it he found a model for most of his settings, much of his plot, 
many incidents, and his character interactions. As we saw, he re- 
created from it with varying intensity. The love story, the tempta- 
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tion, and the mission he re-created variously, and from almost every 
portion of Oberon he derived unnumbered hints. 

Most significant of all, with some help evidently from Words- 
worth, he wrought a philosophy of hfe from the hermit’s experi- 
ence of anguished suffermg and the loss of all earthly thmgs ‘where 
happmess’ had been. For Keats emulated the four stages of his 
spirituahzation and devotion to divine Love and ‘truth alone.’ 
From this and the hermit’s communion with the fount of highest 
bliss and the Beauty that is eternal Truth, Keats formulated his 
own philosophy of life. From the hermit’s visions, too, he derived 
the symbols m which he conveyed his message in the opening Imes 
and in the key passage of Endymion: ‘Wheran hes happiness? 
In ... A fellowship with essence’ — ^which is God and the cosmic 
prmciple of Love. Thus, far more deeply than in Sleep and Poetry, 
Keats in Endymion identified himself with the hermit-sage. It was 
in terms of his hfe of transcendental sensations that Keats thought, 
and that he wrote, among other thmgs, ‘O for a life of Sensations 
... a shadow of [heavenly] reality to come.’ 

The vital and lasting significance to him of the hermit’s grada- 
tions of happiness and hfe of ‘highest contemplating’ in good part 
explams the intensity and endurance of Keats’ absorpuon in the 
romance. Such is the variety of Oberon, moreover, that at sundry 
stages and in different crises of his career he could find in it some 
portion or feature to mterest him afresh. When the legend of 
St. Agnes’ Eve attracted him, the basic affinities in Rezia’s dream 
of love, come true with the help of the ‘liege-lord of all the Elves 
and Fays,’ caused the Oberon episode and several related scenes to 
become the shaping matrix within whose bounds the tiny seed of 
the legend was nourished, developed, and molded to its superb 
form. In the genesis of The Eve of St. Agnes, which we have 
watched, Oberon played the crucial part, even as in the genesis of 
Lamia. In the latter case the accursed ‘wdy snake’ and enchantress- 
queen possessed affinities with the legend of the lamia. Hence the 
machinery and moral of the ‘tale from faery land,’ as well as many 
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inadents and other elements, came to help Keats embody and ex- 
pand and modify the legend, as he hinted m the opening lines of 
Part II of Lamia. 

Thus for three of his great romances, all of them works that 
helped make him immortal, the malleable tale of the daemon Ving 
furnished substance and form and suggestions which governed 
their conception, their growth, and their meaning. And in many 
shorter poems and more than one letter, as we have seen, the sym- 
bols and overtones from the hermit’s message reappear repeatedly. 
That message endured foi Keats, just as the romance continued to 
fascmate him thioughout his career. It seems to have left its traces 
in more than a score of his poems, among them most of his very 
greatest. 

In this vast and rich impregnation; m its significance and scope; 
in the potency and endurance of the influence upon Keats, we are 
confronted with one of the most extiaordmary instances of literary 
stimulation on record. 

n 

How did the romance, in a translation fearfully shackled at times 
by the poetical mannerisms of an earlier day, come to exert so great 
an influence? What was there in its nature that attracted Keats? 
Why did the spell remain unbroken? These questions have already 
been answered m part, but they warrant more narrow scrutmy now 
that all the evidence is at hand. 

In November 1819, in a letter to John Taylor, Keats wrote: ‘As 
the marvellous is the most enticing and the surest guarantee of har- 
monious numbers I have been endeavouring to persuade myself to 
untether Fancy and let her manage for herself.’ * Significandy this 
was written toward the close of his career. And it reveals a tempera- 
mental bias: ‘the marvellous is the most enticing.’ As at the end, so 
in the beginning in his ’prentice days, it was the same enticing 


* Letters, p 439 Italics mine. 
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marvelous quality m Oberon which jBrst attracted him and Mathew 
to ‘strange tales of the elf and the fay.* 

Beneath this, however, lay a mine of riches, for to an unusual 
extent Oberon, despite its early date, was a focal point of tendencies 
-—imaginative, intellectual, and poetic — that were mcreasingly cur- 
rent toward the close of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth. Into its tapestry Wieland had interwoven the 
stufiE of marvels and chivalry, of the Orient and the world of faerie; 
neo-Platonic daemons, and the nostalgia for romantic escape to 
lands remote; it was a tale of travel, love, and visions of this world 
and that beyond. All these characteristic interests of the age, scat- 
tered in other works, were concentrated in Oberon. It was a con- 
venient handbook of romantic materials, embodied in poetry. And 
as Keats’ poems show, its kaleidoscopic variety of settings and epi- 
sodes, Its wealth of incident and highly visualized imagery — 
short, the manifold romantic natme of struck him early. 

It touches each phase and facet of the romantic’s dream. Replete 
with the wonder of the natural and the supernatural, the strange 
and the familiar, it reflects the beauty of sun and moon, foiest and 
mountam, sea and sky. That beauty is linked with the eternal by 
the visionary gleam, the transcendental sense of animating spirit, 
of the ideal withm and beyond the real. Hovering aerial shapes like 
angels, and the radiance of the Form Divine leflected in His crea- 
tures, endow that beauty with ultimate truth. All this is in Wie- 
land’s romance beneath its superficial glamor— for him who has 
eyes to see. Keats, child of the romantic age, had most penetrating 
vision. Almost all the riches of Oberon, poetically blended and em- 
bodied as they were, struck an answering chord in him, for not 
merely the marvelous appealed to his nature. 

Unquestionably other temperamental aflflnities were also involved. 
The most momentous surdy was that between Keats’ spiritual 
nature and the mystical hermit-sage, with whom repeatedly he 
identified hunself and his aspirations. Keats did so with all the 
fervor and intensity of his deeply idealistic, intmtive mind. His 
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own recuricnt expaience o£ profound grief, m the death of father 
and mother, of grandmoilier and then of Tom, made Viim the more 
intensely icccpUve to a kindred experience depicted m art. For 
‘Nothing ever becomes real till it is experienced—,’ Keats wrote, 
‘even a Provab is no proverb to you till your life has illustrated it’ 
Thus the heimit’s experience became real, passionately real and 
alive to him. The anguished man’s experience of the loss of his 
loved ones and, gradually, of the spirituahzing power of beauty, was 
more than a homely tiuih. It was an epitome of life to Keats. The 
spiritual exaltation which the sage achieved through sufEering or 
‘Soul-making’; his finding of highest bhss ia devotion to divme 
Truth and Beauty; the samdiness that spiritualized earthly love and 
rose to assured immoitality — ^this was more than something read. 
To Keats it was a way of life: the core of a philosophy of soul- 
making that he understood in his own inmost being, with all the 
sensitivity of his natuie. It was a philosophy he could utter fully: 
one he could develop to meet his own needs. And it was a timeless 
message to be sung in poetry. 

Keats’ sympathetic understanding of the hermit, his eager assimi- 
lation of the saint’s every word and thought, underhe the vital 
ceniralness, the pcisistence, and the extent of the influence of 
Oberon upon him. That influence varied: it exerted itself upon the 
matter, the form, tlie spirit— upon one or all of these, isolated or in 
combination — in more than a score of individual poems, as well as 
in his evolving but abiding philosophy of life. It was an influence, 
the evidence attests, second perhaps only to Shakespeare’s m the 
directing of his genius and its characteristic expression. 

For sufficient reason, too, Oberon affected Keats diversely. The 
hermit was its spiritual center, upon which revolved the fate of 
the ‘youth by heavenly power loved and led.’ Keats’ concentration 
upon that luminous center led his kindling eye down the radii to 
other portions of the romance. And the center lent meamng to all: 
the love story, the temptation, the fated mission— revealed in the 
daemon king’s vow and curse — a mission capable of completion 
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only by one spiritualized and constant to an ideal. (Here, inci- 
dentally, IS the heart o£ Endymton^ Thus the hermit sustained and 
fostered the mcreasmg- potency of the spell, as well as its endurance, 
while the importance of his message helps explam the overlapping 
of patterns that is apparent in Keats’ work. 

For this, however, the exuberant density of the romance was also 
visibly responsible. Various portions had afEnities with legendary 
tales. And those tales became alive for Keats in terms of the afiSm- 
ties and the rich pattern of which m Oberon they were a part. 
Hence the mutations and heterodox features of St, Agnes and 
Lamta, on themes of earthly love, a love linked in Oberon with 
the curse upon sensual love, the gradations of happiness, and the 
lovers’ spintualization by the hermit. The protean nature of Wie- 
land’s threefold theme of sm and penance, a theme exalted by the 
hermit’s gradations of happiness, readily lent itself to all manner 
of adaptation and remodehng. This aided the fecundation hardly 
less than the richness of Oberon. The causal relation between the 
opulence of that poets’ poem and its extraordinary provocativencss, 
which made it the beginnmg of so many visions, can peihaps be 
best explained by a conclusion reached by John Livmgston Lowes, 
in his study of Coleridge and the ways of the imagination: 

... the more multifarious, even the more incongruous and chaotic the 
welter, the freer play it offers to those darting and prehensile filaments 
of association which reach out m all directions through the mass. The 
more caleidoscopic the chaos of shattered fragments of memory, the 
more innumerable the reflections and refractions between the shifting 
elements.* 

Apply that to Oberon, and the reason it enriched so many creations 
becomes dear. 

But there is another significant factor. Oberon contained within 
itself the potent links of association to catch together the innumer- 
able threads composing its own rich fabric. We saw what came of 

*Tbe Road to Xanadu, p. 60. 
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this, for instance, in the coalescence of Huon’s two entrances into 
a castle in the case of St. Agnes. Also, Oberon possessed affinities 
with five of Keats' favorite poets. Through Titania-Diana and 
Oberon’s powers of metamorphosis, it was Imked with Ovid. 
Thiough Its theme, and its hero Sir Huon, and its title, it was 
linked with Spensci’s Faene Queene and the book of Sir Guyon or 
Temperance and the bowci of bliss. Through Oberon and Titama 
It was linked with Shakespeare. Through the hermit’s paradise and 
dream-vision of the ‘foim divine’ it was linked with Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost and Adam’s dream And through the hermit’s experi- 
ence of nature, it was linked with Wordsworth. These links of asso- 
ciation visibly affected the genesis of more than one of Keats’ 
poems, as we have repeatedly seen. The linking elements, both in- 
ternal and external, the manifold aifinides, proportionate to the 
intricacy of its pattern, readily enabled Oberon to complicate, to an 
cxtraoidinaiy clcgice, the weavings of the poet’s working bram. 
Keats doubtless pciceived this caily. So many were the threads that 
they wei e capable of an infinite number of new combinations. This, 
no less than the vital nature of the hermit’s influence, explains the 
persistence of the fascination and the wonders that it wrought. 

m 

The evidence that we have examined is voluminous. Gjnsidered 
piece by piece, however, in connection with what it enriched, it is 
seen to differ progressively in kind, in complexity, in extent— even 
as does its value and the influence which it defines. 

At the outset in 1815, aside from establishing Keats’ knowledge 
of the romance, it shows how Oberon lightly spurred his fancy and 
added somewhat to his stock of images. Thus the echoes in the 
‘Shell Stanzas’ and the later ‘Rose Sonnet.’ But by 1816, in Sleep 
and Poetry and The Poet for example, the romance was already 
enriching his thought both subtly and profoundly at its loots. At 
the same time that it was stimulating his imagination, it was pro- 
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viding symbols that fostered intensity and conciseness of utterance 
in the artist. 

By 1817, as the opening lines and the thematic passage of En- 
dymion show, Keats was reacting to the influence at its profoundest. 
He was deriving endurmg spirit from the hermit. Yet in the same 
work, doubdess m consequence of the ejffect upon its spirit, there 
is evident a pervasive imitation or emulation of the matter and form 
of Wieland’s poem. Thus too in the Lines on the Mermaid Tavern 
and Bards of Passion and the Odes, the influence was on spirit 
and matter in varying degree. 

In The Eve of St. Agnes the influence was on form, in the 
architectomc sense, and on matter, and to far less extent on spirit. 
In Lamia it was a combination of matter,'’ form, and spirit. But 
the propordons were as different as the intention, as various as the 
subdety and complexity of the creative process. 


The value of the evidence attesting all tins is no less various. 
For, first of all, Keats’ relative susceptibility to the same provocative 
materials at different stages of his career, and what he made of 
them, throws new light upon the phenomenal development of his 
powers as thinker and poet. Thus he grew from the languid senti- 
mentalities of the Mathew period to the lush profundities of En- 
dymion within some eighteen months. Yet at both stages he was 
susceptible to the same passages of Oheron, although to phases sig- 
nificandy different. 

In brief compass, his use of that poem reveals his receptivity to 
the increasingly profound elements of life and art, as he felt the 
stimulating influence of sundry more subde phases and features of 
the same romance. What he rejected is as revealing as what he 
selected, for apathy is as eloquent as sympathy. The different ways 
in which he reacted to that deepening influence reveal how and in 
what direction his powers of perception, his sense of form and 
artistic fimess, his resourcefulness and intensity of poetic expression 
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evolved as his mind and art matured.. In the light o£ Wieland’s 
romance — in terms of which Keats saw so many visions — the record 
IS illumined: from the pedestiian Mathew verses,, through Sleep 
and Voetry, to lire masterpieces of 1819. 

His experience of Oberon clarifies some cardinal facts about his 
life and work. It reflects his eager faith and high seriousness of 
purpose, as it does his deep ideahsm and constant quest of per- 
fection. It reveals his devotion to his art and abiding concern with 
Its problems: die ends and means; the aims and purposes; the 
domains and values, forms and powers of ‘pure poetry.’ It clarifies 
the evolution of his concept of poetry, from escape in ‘the most 
heart-easing things’ to the searching out and affirmation of timeless 
truth that ‘pours out a balm upon the World,’ It illummates his 
thought on die poetic imagination: as daemonic and mtuitive and 
unconfined by time or space, or as transcendental power of dream- 
like vision of a beauty that is divine and that exalts spiritually. It 
shows that Keats’ frequent use of the imiagery of sleep and dreams 
is a manifestation of his intense interest in the phenomena of intui- 
tion and the transcendent creative vision which revealed to him 
ultimate truths of life as in a dream. 

His experience of Oberon sharply focuses the conflicts, philo- 
sophical and poetical, by which his life was marked: the search for 
faith and a philosophy; for certitude in regard to the validity of 
knowledge and imaginative insight, and about the nature of Truth 
and the power of Love and Beauty. It reflects die conflicting claims 
of spirituality and sensuousness, of sensuous poetry and the poetry 
of revelation, to both of whicli he was drawn. No less clearly it 
illumines the personal conflicts: between humihty and high ambi- 
tion; lofty aspiration and sense of imperfect achievement; worldly 
success and artistic integrity; love and fame; earthly happiness and 
immortality. It clarifies these personal conflicts because Keats* inter- 
est in the various portions of Oberon was largely determined by 
the crises and problems of his own life. 

Thus, too, it sheds light upon the outcome of the conflicts: upon 
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Keats’ ‘criticism of life’— his thought on this life of suffering, from 
*A thmg of beauty,’ the gradations of happiness, and the cosmic 
principle of love m Endymton, to the cryptic message of the Greaan 
Urn. It estabhshes the centrcdtty of the gradaUons of happiness in 
hts thought and art and emphasizes the essential unity of Keats’ 
thought, which evolved and unfolded without changing basically. 


There is another value. For Oberon reveals the close mterdepend- 
ence of many poems he wrote, in virtue of their visibly overlapping 
patterns. Repeatedly the poems show how in the same passages he 
sought material or stimulation; how his mind often reverted to the 
same scenes — ^with similar or else totally different results. The same 
inspiration affected him differently at nearly the same or at widely 
separated periods. But the diverse as well as the kmdred results 
pomt out unsuspected relationships among poems which on the 
surface seem utterly unrelated in topic or time. Of this the Ode to 
Psyche and La Belle Dame are as typical as Lamia and Otho the 
Great, or again Lamta and the tale of Glaucus in Endymton. These 
and other strange overlappmgs, withm the confimng bounds of the 
same inspiration, form a fascinating if shadowy pattern. Even if that 
pattern must always elude full comprehension, to attempt to chart 
it is not without value since it may serve a higher purpose than to 
clarify further the nature and potency of the Oberon spell.* 

Aside from the illumination afforded by the overlapping patterns 
and mterdcpendence of so many poems; in addition to throwing 
new light upon the crises in Keats’ life and the evolution of his 
thought and art, the evidence has a stiU greater value. For the poet 
often writes 'with intense compression. He often suggests rather 
than states. And smce he frequently conveys his elliptical thoughts 
in meaningful symbols, their value to him is vital— even as it is to 
us who would understand his thought. In the case of Keats, many 
of his best-loved poems, from Sleep and Poetry and Endymion to 

* Cf App. VI, p. 397, 
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St. Agnes and Lamia and the great Odes, are unutterably clearer 
and richer in meaning for bemg read in the light of the setting they 
had m his crcaung mind Their background m Oheron shows that 
Keats lived and thought and wrote in the shadow of eternity. 

We have seen how many of his works are clarified by that ro- 
mance from which he derived mgredients — ^ideas and suggestions 
for plot or inadcnts, machinery or moral, characters or imagery. 
We have seen how the hermit became his central symbol. And 
the hermit is the key to some of Keats’ most vital thought on art 
and beauty and life. For Keats as for the hermit Beauty m all its 
guises is a manifestation of the divine. To commune with it is to 
know spiritual exaltation and highest happmess. That is the ulti- 
mate Truth man can know in a world of suffering. In this lies 
Keats’ ‘clear religion of heaven’— and the answer to Arnold’s ques- 
tion, whether Keats is anything more than ‘enchantingly sensuous.* 

Obeton clarifies this central question in the interpretation of 
Keats, as it docs the meaning of Endymion. It also makes clearer 
the meaning and intention in Lamia and La Belle Dame and The 
Poet, as it docs the overtones in To Psyche, On a Grecian Um, and 
The Eve of St, Agnes. It cxplams innumerable lines, passages, and 
allusions. The introductoiy lines in Part ii of Lamia, for instance; 
the structure of contrast and allusions to Merlin and ‘Love’s 
alarum’ in St. Agnes; the crucial ‘Beauty is truth’ in the cryptic 
Ode. 

It does this inevitably in lighting up the mine from which the 
ore came, quick with galvanizing power. By exploring that for- 
gotten realm of gold where Keats tiavcled, with greater frequency, 
intensity, and profit tlian in any other excepting Shakespeare’s, his 
thought and his craftsmanship, his art and his very soul are re- 
vealed. What he loses of inventiveness, he gains anew m depth. 
Keats as man and artist, even as Shakespeare m the light of the 
sources from which he derived so much, becomes yet more of a 
miracle. 
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For whether m Shakespeare or Homer, Simon Lake or Mme. 
Curie, m Coleridge or m Keats, the shaping mind never works in 
a vacuum. In Mary Shelley’s words: 

Invennon, it must be humbly admitted, does not consist in creating 
out of void, but out of chaos; the materials must, in the first place, be 
afforded; tt can give form to dark, shapeless substances, but cannot 
bring into being the substance itself.* 

That is as true of the creation of submarines as of an Odyssey or 
an Oberon, of creeds outworn as of marvels and masterpieces yet 
undreamed. The imagination is a shaping power which, however 
diversely, operates accordmg to more or less uniform laws. The sub- 
stance upon which it works is the stuff of experience, in its broadest 
sense. 

Thus, of necessity, if the ‘dark’ but not always ‘shapeless sub- 
stances’ of experience can be recovered, the process of giving form, 
which is the essence of creation, will be clarified. Hence die evi- 
dence of Keats’ use of Oberon assumes another value, which ex- 
tends far beyond the domain of Keats. 

The hterary creator works in a medium of self-expression that 
is more permanent than most. The ‘dark, shapeless substances* to 
which he gives form and life and beauty, derive, perhaps as often 
as not, from the same indestructible medium: the printed word. 
Thus the genetic study that is supported by copious evidence and 
that can marshal the antecedent materials beside the finished form, 
can throw light on the nature and quality of the creative process 
involved. 

On many occasions we have watched the substance of Oberon 
m the very act of undergoing the mutations, the dis- and reintegra- 
tions, of which came many a poem— poems great, and new, and 

•From the i8i8 Preface to Fian\enstem Italics mine 
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totally di£erent. In seeing the substance and hints, which with 
kindled eye Keats drew from the complex tale; in watching the 
material and that which came of it, the mann er in which he formed 
it into patterns and combinations new and strange, time and again 
we can observe the very act of creation. Ag ain and again we ran 
see the clay, which many another passed by: clay which is shape- 
less until Its potentialities have been realized, taking form in a 
master modeler’s hands. That spectacle is perhaps unique for its 
transparency, no less than for its extraordmary compactness. The 
influence of 0 heron upon Keats throws a penetratmg light upon art 
m tlic making: upon die various processes and differmg intensity 
of the shaping imagination at its mysterious work. 

Nothing perhaps is more fascmating than that spectacle: of the 
manner in which an intense human mind seeks and sees and appro- 
priates the stuff of experience, whether that experience is sensory 
or intellectual and hterary; the process by which the mind selects 
and rejects, dissolves and remolds the fragments of experience into 
new combinations and new integrated patterns. Those patterns, we 
have seen, are determined not so much by the mgredients as by the 
focus and purpose, however attained, to which the controUmg will 
would shape them. Of the same picture can come a ‘palace of sweet 
sin’ and the chaste and fragrant chamber of a Madeline; of the 
same image can come a sanctuary of Poesy and a lovers’ elfin grot. 
The completeness of the shaping depends upon the degree of in- 
tensity excited in the process, no less than upon the degree of sensi- 
tivity and discipline that the shaper’s sense of fitness has achieved— 
fitness of form and matter, of spirit and expression— a sense which 
hovers over the work like a guardian spirit. 

It is a process inconceivably complex in its fluidity and its elusive- 
ness, its subtlety and multiplicity. Here repeatedly it appears in 
conjunction with the same ingredients. That static sameness, like 
a control in experiment, lends the evidence immeasurable value, 
owing to Keats’ repeated use of the same materials, which time and 
again he rewrought differently. This makes possible several kinds 
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of revealing comparison. It enables us to compare many phases of 
the creative process as manifested in Keats. For example we see 
embodied uxThe Poet imagery that was to serve a qmte difFerent 
purpose in Endymion and Lamta. Or again we see the same theme 
of the torments of sensual love diversely assimilated, and conformed 
to various patterns, m Endymion, and St. Agnes, La Belle Dame, 
Lamia, and Otho the Great. In the second place, it makes possible 
a comparison of the phases of the creative process at different dates 
and stages m the career of an artist visibly maturing, but the cre- 
ative process focused, nevertheless, upon the same substance. Re- 
peatedly we see the tentacles of thought m identical areas of the 
romance, selectmg and fastening first upon the same and then upon 
neighbormg fragments. Yet what came of them was never the same. 

At times we see fragments so electric as to brmg whole clusters 
in their wake: so electric as to galvanize all that they touch. Some 
are passive and inert; others so dynarmc that they determine and 
dominate their new setting, or bring to the surface particles derived 
we know not where, that long had slumbered in the poet’s memory. 
But whether isolated or m clusters, whether what came of them 
was crass or as sensitive as in The Eve of St. Agnes where the 
bounds of the pattern helped stay a hand firm and suie, the frag- 
ments and the rejected residuum are most revealing when examined 
with that which came of them. 

Repeatedly we have seen Keats refit and dovetail die fragments 
without materially changing their essential nature. We have seen 
them scattered more or less widely, or with their original grouping 
retamed. We have seen him distill poetry — ^from Wieland’s ma- 
chinery into The Poet, from the substance of Oberon’s curse into 
La Belle Dame or Lamia. Within the limits of Endymion we have 
seen him engaged m the process of repeating simply or by trans- 
position the untransmuted stuff of recent literary experience. And 
m the same book of the same work we have witness^ that synthe- 
sizing, the transmuting and blcndmg of many elements into one. 
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which IS ‘the prime and loftiest’ phase of imagination. The love 
story of Endymion is a case in point, wheiein Bacchus and Oberon’s 
aerial car, the legendary Diana and the Princess Rezia’s visions and 
life have blended almost irresolvably, while the mossy cave that re- 
mained unchanged is quite another matter. The contrast between 
the genesis of Lamia and The Cap and Bells, or that between the 
Ode to Psyche and La Belle Dame is even more obvious. For while 
each group was composed at nearly the same time, in the second 
and third poems we sec more or less conscious joinery, whereas in 
the others the ingredients have lost all identity and have been 
blended into a new pattern in which they have been utterly trans- 
formed. 

The different types of assimilation and re-creation are illumined, 
too, by the changes that elements in 0 heron underwent. Huon the 
wanderer is, yet is not Endymion; he is and yet is not Porphyro in 
St. Agnes, and Lycius in Lamia. Rezia is the eastern queen who, 
‘woman like a goddess,’ metamorphosed into Phoebe. She is and 
yet is not Madeline of the ‘visions of delight.’ Oberon is The Poet, 
who was Keats. He is both ‘Love, jealous grown of so complete a 
pair,’ and Hermes in Lamta. And the hermit is Keats, the intuitive 
poet and seer: the hermit speaks m Keats and Endymion, and he 
animates an Urn; his features appear in Glaucus, and his shadow 
emerges a moment in St. Agnes and ‘Love in a hut’ in Lamia. 
Titania is Lamia, the ‘penanced lady elf,’ and pardy La Belle Dame 
of the ‘elfin grot’ — that grot whose shape and texture themselves 
shifted at will. 

At will, it would seem. For the purpose that the artist consciously 
wills evidently helps vitally to determine the pattern. It directs the 
focus of his mind, and hence the seeking after models and materials 
Energized by the will, it stirs those regions of memory which are 
somehow related, however remotely, to the congregating elements 
of conscious thought. In the act it opens the channels of association 
by which the purposed pattern will be enriched from the reservoir 
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o£ remembered expenence, in the manner and to the extent that the 
shaper’s judgment permits. 

The creative imagmation that sees form m chaos and that can 
realize its visions is an orgamsm indescribably complex, composed 
of an infimte number of mtegrating parts. The blending power of 
the subconscious seems to act reciprocally upon conscious thought, 
which partly directs its activities and is pardy directed by it and by 
the shadows of experience how, when, or wheresoever gleaned. As 
impression or image or thought strikes down among the slumbering 
denizens of an area with which it is somehow related, the shadows 
of experience surge upward into the realm of consciousness. And 
judgment, mtent to record, selects and rejects from the welter. But 
It does so in accordance with what it has itself experienced — of 
images and forms, concepts and words. The conscious power of 
judgment and subconsaous powers of memory interpenetrate 
when energized by the will. But the artist’s purpose is the deter- 
minant in the complex creative process. It first directs the focus 
of thought upon this or that area of experience and thus stirs the 
deeps. It releases a flow, which judgment controls and will shapes 
as IS found fitting. The richer the area of experience and the more 
sensitive the judgment, other things bemg equal, the richer and 
subtler can the work become that the shaper strives to create. 

V 

Thus Keats’ prodigious four years of artistic creation, even when 
beheld m the hght of his indebtedness to Wieland’s romance, seem 
more miraculous than ever. As Mr. Murry says: 

In four years to have acbeved, with no advantages of education and 
against the dead-weight of a Cockney tradition, the opulent perfection 
of language, the living depth of poetical thought which is in Hyperion 
and the Eve of St. Agnes and the great Odes! It is a miracle.* 

* Keats and Sha\espeare, p. 13. Italics mme 
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It is that, incontroverably. Keats gave imperishable form to the stuflE 
o£ experience. He created new beauty and living truth, and in more 
than one vision he reached the form divine. 

His was a penetrating mind, boldly and fruitfully speculaUve. 
Young and self-taught though he was, he steered his way surely 
through aesthetic and metaphysical perils with a rare clear-eyed 
saneness and soundness. He sought and saw truth, with a fresh 
immediacy of perception. He saw beauty and man’s suffering; joy 
and sadness; the physical and the spiritual; the temporal and the 
eternal. These are but a few of those opposites the reconciliauon 
of which was for him an abiding problem. In this, as in his constant 
preoccupation with the eternal questions, values, and verities of life 
and art, lies some of his claim to being a philosophical poet The 
gradations of happiness were at all times close to the heart of his 
speculation and of his hfc, even as St. Agnes and Lamia, the Ode 
on a Grecian Um and The Fall of Hyperion have revealed. Unmis- 
takably he was of those ‘to whom the miseries of the world Are 
miseiy, and will not let them rest.* His poetry, rich m ‘the ardors’ 
as well as ‘the pleasures of song,’ is far more than an expandmg of 
the range of sensory delights. If its appeal is ageless because of its 
vital fullness of beauty and enchanting felicity, beneath the perfec- 
tion of its lovehness lie profound spiritual truths. They are there, 
even if, like his deep religious spirit, they have been too often un- 
noticed. 

He was first and foremost a poet, never a doctrinaire. And he 
was a passionate lover of beauty. Yet he loved not merely the forms 
but "the principle of beauty in all things.’* Heroic and noble m 
character and mind, he was essentially naive and simple, intuitive 
and creative rather than erudite. Yet he had a profundity of insight, 
a piercing depth of vision, only less phenomenal than his powers of 
growth and the extraordinary intensity and sensitiveness of his 
mind. 

*C£. Letters, p. 468 (Feb. i8ao?). Italics mine 
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Like Shakespeare, Keats invented none of his plots but re- 
arranged and articulated with great intensity those of earher narra- 
tive. He used them with conscious emulation, humanized the char- 
acters, and re-created the features of whatever was gmding him with 
a depth and delicacy and range of perception, both sensory and 
spiritual, that have seldom been surpassed. The completeness and 
subdety with which he made the assimilated materials his own; the 
skill, sensitiveness, and energy with which time and again he ex- 
erted his shapmg power of imagmation, m seeing new forms within 
the old forms that were his chaos, and then in realizing his vital 
visions: this shows how triumphantly his writings are his own. 

Keats happened to express his reactions largely to imaginadve 
experience; and of the ‘lovely tales’ that he had read, particularly 
Oberon was to him ‘an endless fountain of immortal drink.* But 
the natme, even as what came of that experience, was peculiar to 
John Keats. It was the stamp of his genius, the ‘precious life-blood* 
of his spirit, that wrought his imperishable masterpieces. The ele- 
ment of mystery, which is of the mind, particularly of genius and 
its works, can never be dispelled for all the transparency of its 
weavmgs. 

One thing more is clear. His lofty ambition and flaming will 
traversed no ordinary world. In an orbit narrowed by fate he sought 
experience instinctively m the realms of gold. And fate relenting, 
he came upon an enchanted realm: an English translation of a 
German poem. There Keats the creator — ^who felt early that ‘inven- 
tion ... is a rare thmg indeed’— found much of his ‘chaos.’ In him 

All IS concentr’d in a life intense, 

Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost 
But hath a part of being . , . 

He brought this intensity to his readmg as completely as to his 
feeling, and thmking, and writmg. He lived books. And his utter 
concentration upon their substance made him see ‘where learning 
hath no light.’ This mtensity agam and again stimulated his preter- 
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naturally sensitive brain to the working of poetic and perceptual mira- 
cles. It enabled him to see, and assimilate, and create. ’Wbat did it 
not enable him to ma\e of Oberon! In what was only potential, he 
saw life. Through its crust of sophistication he saw its basic ideal- 
ism. And he molded his visions in the breath of his own spirit into 
living shapes of beauty. 

In the ‘life intense’ which came to hun readily from his contact 
with books, he transcended the narrow confines of his own real 
experience and mounted easily to that realm of ‘eternal day’ in 
whose radiance he saw with the eyes of the sage that the real 
world, whether micro- or macrocosm, is a ‘vale of Soul-making.* By 
transcendental sensations he perceived the eternal principle as in ‘a 
shadow of reality to come.’ And he, who had known su:ffering, be- 
came physician to all men: physiaan to the soul, whose sovereign 
restorative is the consoling and spirituahzmg power of Love and 
Beauty. Intensity enabled him to surmount the narrowness and ob- 
stacles of this world, to see and to sense beyond them. It gave him, 
who was a mere youth, sight and speech such as only seers and 
angels know. 
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6. Gotthold Klee in his valuable Introduction to Wielands Wei\e, Leipzig, 
1900, I, 29. 

7. Of. Kuno h'ranckc, Dhtory of German Literature, p. 263. 

8. Cf F. W. Schrootlcr, Wielands Agathon und die Anfange des modemen 
Bildungsromans, Kdmgsherg, 1904. 

g. G. P. Gooch, Germany and the Fiench Revolution, N. Y, 1920, pp. 
142, 150. 

10, G. KIcc, op. cit. 1, n, 

IX, Ibid. I, 3811, 

12. C. E. Vaughan, The Romantic Revolt, p 193. 

13. K. Franckc, Utstoiy of German Liter atute, p. 262. 

14. For most of thc.se data and references I am indebted to G. Klee’s 
excellent Intiotluction to his selected edition of Wieland’s Works (cL op. cit. 
1, 6-i). 

15. S. T. Coleridge, B. D, p. 300 (Everyman cd.). 

16. Cf. Cabal and Love n, i; ‘Wahr ist’s, cr kann mit dem Talisman seiner 
Grosse jeden Gelust mdnes Herzens, wic cin Fccnschloss, aus dcr Erdc 
rufen . , .’ 
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17. Klee, op. at p 7 Schiller borrowed a scepe for Don Carlos 

18. Cf. A. B Faust, ed, Oberon, A Poetical Romance in Twelve Books 
translated from the German of Wieland (1799-1801) by John Quincy Adams, 
N. Y., 1940, p. V. 

19. William Beattie, Lx\e and Letters of Thos, Campbell (3 vols ), London, 
1849, I, 342 

20 V Stockley, Get man Liteiature as Known tn England ly 50-18^0, 
London, 1929, pp 6, 78. 

21. Sec F W Schroeder, op. at ... for a good sketch 

22 The Romantic Revolt, p. 194. And cf. Newman Ivey White’s Shelley 
(2 vols , N Y., 1940, 1, 349, 701) for Wieland’s mfluence on Alastor, etc. 

23 The Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xxxu (Part 1), pp 285 and 598. Also 
Monthly Magazine, xxxv, 366. 

Introduction Sect u 

1. Edited by S. L Lee for the Early English Text Soacty, Nos. 40, 41, 
43, 50. London, 1882. 

2. Alice D Greenwood, “English Prose in the XVth Century,’ m The Cam- 
bridge History of English Litetatute, ii, 385 

3. Mmor Latham, The Elizabethan Fatties, pp. 178 ff. 

4 Ibid, p 181. 

5 Oberon was first published m Wieland’s Teutsche Mer\ur in 1780. A 
discussion of sources, and textual aitiasm and notes are appended to the 
dcfimtive, collated edition of Wilhelm Kurrelmeyer, vol xin of Wielands 
Gesammelte Schtiften, Hcrausgegeben von der . . . Preussischen Akademic 
dcr Wissenschaftcn, Berlin, 1935. 

6 For sources, see Heinrich Diintzer (Erlauterungen za Wielands Obeton, 
and ed , Leipzig, 1880) and Max Koch {Das Quellenverhaltms von Wielands 
Oberon, Marburg, 1880) Also cf. Heinrich Gundolf and others below. 

W. Kurrelmeyer (op at p. A47) points out one or two mmor borrowmgs 
from Anosto and follows Dimtzer in regarding the Insel Felsenburg as a 
partial source of some inadents m Canto vrn. 

It seems to me that Wieland may also have taken hints from Shakespeare’s 
The tempest, particularly from Cahban’s hues in in, u: *. . . tlie isle is 
full of noises. Sounds and sweet airs that give delighf ; *. . . and then in 
dreaming. The clouds methought would open, and show nehes , . .’ Hercm 
may well have been a germ of AKonso’s dream-vision m Oberon viii And 
that Elysian episode was further colored, I think, by Milton’s paradise; for 
sec Chap in, note 13, below. 

7. Cf G. Klee, op. at p 8. 

8. Ahec D. Greenwood, “English Prose m the XVth Century,’ loc cit. 

9 There is some difference of opinion as to whether Wieland used 
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Chaucer’s tale of Januanc and May, or Pope’s adaptation, or both (cf. Klee, 
op. cit p 8). Oberon’s oath and curse, at any rate, are Wieland’s own. 

10. See the prefatory essay to Agathon, concerning his use of the ‘Sym- 

posium’ therein (‘Uber das Historische im “Agathon” ’ m Klee, op ciL in, 
22). Wieland tianslatcd widely from ±e Greek, for a time was professor of 
philosophy, and enjoyed an international reputation as a scholar. 

II Besides The Tempest (cf note, p. 15 above) see WND, ii, 1, the 

opening lines. But that allusion to tlie four elements is nowhere borne out 

in tlic play, and the Shakespearean Oberon remains a modified folk-fairy 

12. Cf. the caily tlieory, no longer accepted, of the origin of the folk- 

fames, in M W, Latham, The Eliz. Fames, pp. 41 ff ‘ . fallen Angels 

. . the departed souls of men and women . . . middle between Heaveh 
and Hell . . .” ’ 

13. Friedrich Gundolf {Shakespeare tmd der Deutsche Geist, Berlm, Bondi, 
1920, p. 181): ‘. . Niclit Fcenmotive, sondern Feenluft, Elfenspiel, Mond- 
schcinlandschalt und die sinnigc Veiknupfung von Schicksal und Stunmung, 
von Sinnhchkcit und Schicksal; die sprachhche Lockerheit, die sich den 
sinnlichcn Eindriickcn anschmiegt und sie wicdergibt, die Wechselbeziehimg 
zwisclien Tonfall und Stimmung, der Gebrauch farbiger Effekte, saftiger 
Worte, um phantastischc Voistcllungca zu erweeken, kurz die Eroberimg 
der dcutschcn Sprache als Klang und Ton fur die Sinnlichkeit und fur die 
Phanta.sie; das ist hicr Shakespeares Einfluss’ 

Introduction; Sect, in 

1 The Gentleman’s Magazine, vol liv, Part ii, p 837 (Nov. 1784); con- 
tinued and expanded in ibid. Iv, Part i, p 202 (Mar. 1785). 

2. Deutsches Museum, Leipzig, Weygandt, vol. u, pp. 2385. (Sept. 1784). 
This translation sample was rediscovered by W. A. Colwell (‘The First 
Translation of . . . Oberon’ in Mod Lang. Notes, vol. xxu, for March 
1907), and has been discussed very fully by Miss V. Stockley {German 
Uteiatute as Known tn England, pp. 90-3). 

3. William Ilazlitt, The Spirit of the Age, p. 293 (Everyman ed). 

4. The Monthly Review, vol. xxiii (N.S.), pp. 576-84. 

5. Cf. my articles, ‘Coleridge, Wieland's Oberon, and tlie Ancient Mariner" 
in the Review of English Studies, vol. xv, No. 60, pp. 401-11 (Oct. 1939), 
and ‘Coleridge . . . Oberon, and the Wanderings of Cam' in ibid. vol. xvi, 
No. 63, pp. 274-89 (July 1940). 

6. Cf. H. N. Coleridge, Specimens of the Table-Tal^ of the late S. T. 
Coleridge, London, 1835, i, 345. 

7. V. Stockley, op cit. p. 95. The translation is discussed there in some 
detail. 

8. Oberon, a Poem fiom the Getman of Wieland, by William Sotheby 
Esq. (2 vols.), T.ondon, Cadcll and Davies, 1798, ii, 10. 
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9. Most of the reviewers, unfamiliar as they were with the original, judged 
the translation on its English merits as of high quahty. Wieland himself 
wrote in his Merkur: ‘Mr. Sotheby’s translation gave me a surprising pleas- 
ure felt in no similflr instance, for it is a real masterpiece’ (cf. Stockley, op. 
at- p. 98). W illiam Taylor, wntmg m The Monthly Review (vol. locvi, N S , 
p. 567, Aug 1798), was at first disappomted m Sotheby’s choice of stanza 
and the consequent difiuseness, but closed with the comment: ‘he has effected 
much . . m havmg naturalized so well a poem . . . remarkable for a 
versatihty of style which has no model among our native wnters.’ The 
Analytical Review gave it fifteen pages, likened ‘the ever-teemmg fancy of 
Wieland’ to the Shakespeare of Dr. Johnson’s 1747 ‘Prologue’ (‘Each change 
of many-colored life he drew . . .’), and concluded with thanks for ‘this 
elegant and harmomous translauon’ (cf. vol. xxvm, pp. 279-93, Sept 1798). 
The Critical Review (voL xxiv. Series n, pp. 58-66, Sept- 1798) alone was a 
bit carpmg on moral grounds, felt that Oberon ‘contains httle that can ele- 
vate the min d or amend the heart,’ but said ‘it will be popular because 
It IS lively and hcentious.’ But the Bntish Cntic (vol. xn, pp. 5131!., Nov 
1798), church mouthpiece though it was, was highly impressed by ‘this 
beautiful poem’ and felt it ‘wUl delight all those for whom poetry has any 
charms. As a translator Mr. Sotheby is judicious and able.’ For many 
months thereafter correspondence concerning it appeared m the periodicals. 
Crabb Robinson’s letter, wnttcn shortly before his departure for Wamar, is 
espeaally noteworthy. ‘Unquestionably,’ he wrote, ‘the most valuable present 
to our national Uterature from the German is Wieland’s Obeton, and our 
obligations to Mr. Sotheby are very great’ {Monthly Mag , ix, 23, Feb. i8oo) 
Witham Taylor personally called it to Southey’s attention and tlius brought 
about its influence on Thalaba (cf. Theodor Zeiger, Beitrage zur Geschtchte, 
PP- 51 -^) • When he reviewed the second edition of Sotheby’s version, Tay- 
lor mentioned another translauon m Chaucerian stanza tliat had arculat^ 
in mss. (concerning which see Stockley, op. at p. 99); and he concluded: 
‘It is beautiful; it will prove an endunng accession to our literature* and 
may mouse the emulation of living bards to attempt some analogous exei- 
tion* (Annual Review, London, 1806, v, 503. itahes mine ) 

10. A two-volume octavo and a one-volume quarto. The latter has been 
overlooked by Miss Stockley. But J, Stemberger (Bibliographic der Wieland 
Ubersetzungen, p. 39) has seen it 

11. Cf. V. Stockley, op. cit p 99 

12. The ‘hcentious’ and a few other passages were expurgated: m, 24 and 
61 (hne 3) to 62 (hne 2); nr, 2; vi, 32, 35-84, 90-7; vn, ii, 14, 15, i6, 36, 
87; vm, 24; XI, II, 57, 61, 63; xn, 16. (CL A B. Faust, ed., Adams’ trans- 
lation, p. XXIX.) 

13. This edition has been overlooked. But sec the English Catalogue of 
Books and Periodicals, 1801-36, p. 636: ‘2 vols Fcp., 8vo., 15 s, Cadell, 

July ’06.’ 
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14. Jolum Gcncst, Some Account of the English Stage ftom 1660 to 1830, 
Bath, 1832, VIII, 535. Hib epithet ‘celebrated’ is noteworthy. 

15 Ibid IX, 349, also Bictionaty of ’National Biography, London, 1922, 
IV, 1024. This adaptation was overlooked by Miss Stockley. There is a copy 
in the New York Public Library. 

16 H, C. Colics, cd.. Grove’s Dtetionaty of Music and Musicians, 3rd ed., 
1928, V, 656. 

17. Thomas Carlyle, Life of Schiller, and ed., 1845, p. 187. 

Chapter I 

1. The Inters of fohn Keats, edited by Mauiicc Buxton Forman, and ed. 
with revisions and additional letters N. Y., 1935, p. xv. 

2. Ibid. p. xiv. 

3. Ibid p. XV. 

4. H. W. Gariod, cd , Poetical Wor\s of fohn Keats, Oxford, 1939, p Ixxu. 
(Cf also Notes and Qtienci, vol. 181, pp. 174 and 264 ) 

5. Tlic Letters oJ George Felton Matliew, Charles Armitage Brown, Benja- 
min Bailey, Richard Woodhousc, and Cowden Clarke have never been pub- 
lished. 01 Keats’ other intimates, the letters of Hunt, Haydon, Severn, and 
Reynolds have been published, but only in pan, as their several editors 
make plain. Foi the early years only Mathew and Clarke are vital here. 

6. Dorothy Hewlett, Adonats, New Yoik, 1938, p. 52. 

7. Chailes and Mary Cowden Clarke, Recollections of 'Writers, London, 
1878, pp. 122 and 123. 

8. Colvin, op. cit. p. 12, from Houghton Mss. 

9. Ibid. p. 16, note. 

10. Clarke, op. at. p 125. 

11. Ibid. p. 135. 

12. C. L. Finney, Evolution of Keats's Poetiy, Cambridge (U. S A ), 1936, 

h 23- 

13. Colvin, op. cit. p. 24. 

14. Finney, op cit. i, 33 

15. ‘It was reviewed at length in all the leading periodicals, and attracted 
much attention’ (V. Stockley, German Ltteratute as Known in England, 
p, 10. Cf. also E. 0 . Jacck, Mme. de Stael and the Spread of German 
Literature, London, ipi*;) 

16. To Woodhouse he mentioned ‘the fairy tale Undine’ and SdiiUer’s 
‘Armenian’ [Geisterseher'\ (letter of 21 Sept. 1819: Lettets, pp. 389*90); and a 
little later he mentioned Goethe’s Werther m the journal letter to his brother 
George {Letters, p. 401). 

17. Mme. the Baroness de Stael-Holstein, Germany. Trans, from the 
French. In 3 vols, London, 1813, i, 239 ff, 

18. Ibid. I, 317 ff. 
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19. Cf Edinburgh Rev , xxu, 214 (Oct. 1813), also Quatterly Rev , x, 361 
(Jan. 1814) Latter article begins on p 276. 

20. Finney, op. at i, 44 Cf also Edmund Plunden, ‘Keats’s Fnend 
Mathew’ (in English, the Magazine of the Enghsh Association, 1936, i, 
45flf.) for a vindication and some biographical data, etc. 

21. John Middleton Murry, Studies in Keats, Old and New, London, 1939, 

p. 5. 

22. It is noteworthy that Tasso, like Wieland, is not directly mentioned 
m extant letters of Keats. 

23 I am usmg H. W. Garrod’s edition of The Poetical Worl{s of John 
Keats, London, 1939. 

24 Oberon says to Puck, m the famous passage, only that ‘I know a bank 
where the wild thyme blows . . . Quite over-canopied’ with flowers, a bank 
where Titania sometimes slumbers (ii, 1). Agam, to end the quarrel over 
the changchng, which has lasted only since ‘the middle summer’s spting,’ 
Oberon squeezes the flower on Titania’s eyehds and bids her ‘love and 
languish for his sake’ — ^BuUy Bottom’s, as it turns out 

Virtually all the action occurs ‘m a wood ... a league without the town’ 
(i, 1). 

Oberon expresses no sorrow until after their reunion Then in reply to 
Puck’s warning of the coming of dawn, Oberon says. ‘Then, my queen, 
m silence sad . . .’ we must depart — ^whicli is the nearest he comes to 
sorrow (w, 1) 

Titama bids her fairies to ‘sing me now asleep’ (ii, li); Obcion later says, 
Titania, music call . . .’ (iv, 1); but there are no fairy mstiuments in the 
play nor does Oberon play one 

The fairy chorus (n, u) merely bids ‘Philomel, witli melody Sing in our 
sweet lullaby . . .’ 

25 And cf Oberon iii, 52* ‘At once before his sight a stately tent arose.’ 
Cf also the ‘rich tents’ in nr, i. All my refeiences are to Obeion, a Poem 
from the Gjerman of Wieland, by William Sotheby Esq (2 vols.), London, 
1798. 

26. Of Keats’ long and complex configuration, only ‘languish’ and ‘over- 
canopied’ and the idea of dimmutiveness and possibly a reminiscence of tlic 
phrase ‘And that same dew . . . like round and orient pearls. Stood now 
within the pretty flowerets’ eyes. Like teals’ (rv, 1) could derive from the 
MND 

27 Cf. PMLA, XI, No. I (March 1930). Madiew’s poem was discovered 
there by Miss Roberta Cornelius 

28 Studies in Keats, p. 2. 

29. The text IS that of the original version in the Woodhouse Book; see 
App. I 

30. Lowell, op cit I, 84. 
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31. Finney, op at i, 70 Also compare Colvin (op at p 25Vvho atcs 
Mathew’s ‘Recollections’ to Lord Houghton thus Keats ‘used to 

evenings tending to me ' 

32. The massed fairies appear thnce in MND. The first time Oberon’s 
abrupt ‘111 met by moonlight’ provokes Titania’s ‘Fairies, skip hence’ (n, 1). 
And Oberon refuses to attend the ‘moonhght revels’ that never appeat in 
the play The second time (ii, ii) only Titania’s train is present and again 
there is no jubilation The trains of both lulers meet for a moment only in 
the palace of Theseus on an occasion of rejoiang But that is not on the 
green, not beneath the moon, not particulaily quaint (cf. v, i). 

Chapter II 

1 It IS not unpossible diat he did attend. For on 25 March 1817, he 
wrote Clarke ‘When shall we see each other again? In Heaven or m Hell 
... or jumbled together at Drury Lane Door?’ {Letters, p. 16). By that 
time he was evidently tlioroughly famihar with the famous old house. * 

2 See p. 51 above. Canto xii, 69-74. ■^Jid cf also the Epistle to . . , 
Mathew, tlie ‘fairy jubilee.’ 

3 It was natural because there are numerous resemblances between tlie 
two chivalric romances* between Spenser’s Sir Guyon [or Temperance] and 
Sir Huon and tlie theme of Obeton. Spenser owed a good deal to Wieland’s 
source Huon of Burdeux and moreover mentions Oberon m his fanciful 
genealogy of the fairy sovereigns in the Book of Sir Guyon {F Q , ii, x, 75) 

I suspect that consciously or not Keats’ mmd was led to associate the two 
chivalric romances by these links as well as by their titles Sec his grouping 
of Spenser and the un-Shakespearean fairy queen Titania in the ‘Shell 
Stanzas,’ the Epistle to .. . Clarke, and the ‘Epistle’ above And we shall 
see more evidence. 

4. Cf. Canto 11, 27; v, 80, vi, i; vn, 66; and xii, 66. The second is par- 
ticularly noteworiliy: 'O’er earth’s dim speck the self-raised chariot float’; 
while in the third, a few stanzas later, ‘The aened steeds descending touch 
the land.’ These flights, as we shall see, are particularly visionary. 

5. Finney, op. cit. i, 172, 

6. Did Titania’s gesture in the night of the hermit's death, his serene 
•bursting of our mortal bars,’ have something to do with Keats’ superb 
‘Full in the speculation of the stars’? For ‘That very night ... the fairy 
queen Lifts her sad eye’ and sees ‘how in aspect dire the stars combine* 
{Oberon ix, 32). 

It is also noteworthy that very early in 1 Stood Tip-toe Keats seems to 
have recalled a bit of natural imagery appearing in the enchanted forest of 
Oberon, which significantly contributed also to Endymion (and Mathew’s 
‘Lines’). In I Stood, Keats wrote; *. . . sweetly they slept On the blue fields 
of heaven, [cf. the heaven over the enchanted isle. Was it a link?] and then 
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theare crept A little noiseless noise among the leaves . . (9-1 1). As for 

Oberon, this from a daemonic passage. ‘In sweet forgetfulness all stilly slept; 
Along the wood no nighdy murmur crept, All noiseless as the dead’ (n, 17). 

7. Lowell, op. at i, 163. 

8. Finney, op at. i, 177. 


Chapter III 

1. ‘Epistle’ To My Biother, August 1816 

2. Letters, pp. 52-3. 

3 Finney, op. dt i, 77. 

4 Lettets, p. 270. 

5. Ibid. p. 28. 

6. J L. Lowes, The Road to Xanadu, Boston, 1930, p 34 

7. Cf. Colvm, op at p. 216 

8. Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Romantic Ttadition, pp 99-101: 
'‘one may think that Endimton and Phoebe was at any rate not necessary.’ 

g. Cf. C DeW. Thorpe, The Mind of John Keats, New York, 1926, for 
a persuasive and cogent interpretation. 

10. In Book HI of the Metamoiphoses And this is noteworthy because it 
has long been known that Keats denved various inadental myths interwoven 
in Endymton from the 5th, loth, 13th, and 14th books of Ovid. (Cf Finney, 
op at. I, 256 ) 

11. Letters, p. 91. 

12. I have quoted this letter, of extreme importance for understandmg 
Keats, from Murry’s study, KecOs and Sha\espeate, 1935, p. 28 The brackets 
are his. 

13. The letter to Bailey is important here because it confirms tlie divine 
nature of Keats’ symbol Love. In Sleep and Poetry Keats had likened 
poetry to religion, and a poet’s power of insight to die hermit’s mystical 
dream-vision of God and ‘truth alone ’ But in the letter to Bailey, Keats used 
Adam’s vision to illustrate his conception of the Imagination The reason for 
this interchange is not far to seek. Bailey evidently was not familiar with 
the hermit, and Keats had seen that the hermit’s vision and Adam’s experi- 
ence are dosely simdar Possibly this realization was the reason that as early 
as Mathew’s “Lmes’ an allusion to Milton had appeared amid a great cluster 
of allusions to Wieland’s hermitage (Cf. p. 318 ) 

There is a striking resemblance between the hermit’s experience in Oberon 
and Adam’s in Paradise Lost a resemblance in settmg, action, imagery, and 
atmosphere If P. L vin, 286 , be compared with Oberon vin, 10 ff,, it will 
be found that m both poems the scene is an endosed paradise, on a moun- 
tam-top, wooded, with fruit-trees and bowers. And both Adam and the 
hermit m sleep, in a dream, see the ‘shape Divme’ (P L.), the ‘form di- 
vine’ (Oberon). Agam, in P L. it is God who says; This Paradise I give 
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thee, count it thine To TUI and keep, and of the Fiuit to eate’ (vin, 319-20), 
and It IS Adam who jails at the feet of the Creator. In Oberon the he rmit 
says to Huon: ‘Share all I have, where peace and quiet reigns — For thee my 
paradise its sweets bestows.’ And it is Huon who falls at the feet of the 
hermit. Keats must have caught these and other echoes — which hint that 
Wieland, who read MUton early, owed something to P. L 
More impoitant here is tlie circumstance tliat the close resemblance between 
Adam’s and the hermit’s visions made possible the mtei change or transfer- 
ence which underhes Keats’ words to Bailey The Imagmation may be com- 
pared to Adam’s dream.’ For diat dieam of God, and its counterpart, the 
hermit’s, indicates diat the transcendental faculty seemed to Keats as vahd 
m poetry as m religion, and diat Love is consistendy his symbol for the 
divine creative spint governing the umverse. 

There are several odier interesting overtones m the letter to BaUey. It 
seems to me that Words wordi’s experience, as recorded in Ttntein Abbey, 
blended in Keats’ mind with Adam and the hermit, doubtiess because 
Woids worth had helped focus Keats’ attitude toward poetry. Keats wrote 
to Bailey ‘I am certain of nothing but of the holtness of the Heart’s a^ec- 
ttons and the truth of Imagination.’ And Keats knew Wordsworth’s ‘serene 
and blessed mood, In which the affections gently lead us on . . . Until . . . 
we arc laid asleep In body and become a living soul’ (T A.). 

And from the same poem Keats knew Wordswordi’s attitude: Therefore 
am I still a love) of the meadows and the woods, And mountains . . both 
what they half oeate And what perceive.’ Keats doubtless had noted that in 
Wordsworth’s expeuence, too, Love implicidy leads to ci cation and percep- 
tion. And that thought, umvcrsahzed, is part of the theme of Endymton, 
in which Keats was profoundly concerned witli the relationship of Love and 
Beauty, as with the stages and powers of Love. 

As for tlie key phrases in the letter, in saying tliat ‘What the imagination 
seises as Beauty must be truth’ Keats seems to have meant tins: What the 
Intuition apprehends as Beauty [which is God-aeated and tlie manifestation 
of tlie divine; and which, as illusUatcd in the four Books of Endymton, may 
be natural, intellectual, moral, or physical-spiritual] is the ultimate percep- 
tion and highest experience of which man is capable. Hence this mtuidve 
percepuon must bt the truth or certainty for which man seeks, most often 
in vain because with the barren rca.son alone. 

The letter shows that for Keats intuition is as vital and autlientic in 
philosophy and affairs as in rchgion and art. And Keats, who was still 
, groping to clarify his evolving conceptions, is here [as Thorpe pointed out] 
overstaung tlie potency of intuition, which, like Wordswortli, he came to 
realize must be steadied and controlled by reason and by knowledge if it 
IS to illuminate life or to solve man’s creative problems. 

In saying to Bailey *1 have the same Idea of all oar Passions as of Love' 
they ate all, in their sublime, creative of essential Beauty’ Keats’ speculations 
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seem to have taken a dubious turn — dubious, despite ‘die holiness of the 
Heart’s affecuons.’ This is not the place to discuss his merely tentative 
aesthetics. It may be noted, however, that Keats was steeped m the Shake- 
spearean tragedies at this time and that within a month he was to write 
his reviews of Kean’s acting It is that circumstance which makes me sus- 
pect that, whether or not Keats thought all human passions capable of being 
sublime, his ghmmermg of truth was ghmpsed m the passions of Shake- 
speare’s heroes. It was, I think, Lear’s anger and grief, Macbeth’s ambition 
and fear, Othello’s love and jealousy which led Keats to beheve that, when 
sublimely depicted m art, aU human passions can spiritualize or create 
spirimal beauty in the mind of the onlooker — even as Love (the Creator) 
does And this conception, m turn, seems to underlie the inclusion of the 
Song of Sorrow, Alpheus, Glaucus, etc m the spmtual pilgrimage of 
Endymton 

What he is saymg m the letter to Bailey is that all our passions when 
sublime are, like sublime Love, creative of essential Beauty. And sublime 
love, the creative force, is, m terms of Adam and the hermit, to whom 
Keats refers, the God of Love, the Creator For Keats’ symbolism, despite 
his elhpdcal phraseology, is consistent. 

14 Letters, p. 91. The hermit’s ‘by degrees’ is noteworthy in connection 
with this Pleasure Thermometer 

15. Blacltwood's Magazine, ni, 52 (August 18:8 ) 

16. Wieland’s early interest in the Endymion legend is repeatedly reflected 
m Oberon' ujl the frequent images of the moon, and espeaally m the cir- 
cumstance that his Titama’s derivation from Diana is much more obvious 
than Shakespeare’s In Oberon Titania is always attended by moonbeams — 
as Keats had discovered when he replied to Mathew’s ‘queen of those regions 
of air’ m his own ‘Epistle ’ 

17 Letters, p. 67. 

18 Ibid, p 142. 

19. For want of the key, only De Sehneourt, Murry, and especially Thorjic, 
to my knowledge, have come close to grasping its full import. Cf. The Mtnd 
of John Keats, p 53flF, for a very persuasive interpretation. One of Mr 
Thorpe’s most valuable conclusions is that the Indian maid or eastern queen 
is the symbol for humamty, in love for which Endymion penetrates to the 
threshold of heaven Her Song of Sorrow, I believe, is of Wordsworthian 
timbre: ‘the soil sad music of humanity.’ 

20. Letters, p 241. 

Chapter IV 


1. Letters, p. 108. 

2. Ibid. p. 135. 

3. Ibid. p. 152. 

4. M. R. Ridley, Keats’ Craftsmanship, p. 103. 
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5 Ibid, p 108. 

6. Ibid. p. 1 14. 

7 Ibid, p 124 

8. 11 Ftlocolo as a possible source was first suggested by Prof. H. N. 
McCracken many years ago (c£ Lowell, op. at ii, 158). Mr. Ridley has 
revived the theory and modified it to tlie extent of assummg that Keats 
read a French translation of Boccacao’s work. There is , . no intrinsic 
improbability in tlie conjecture,’ says Mr. Ridley m his valuable study, ‘that 
Keats read Boccacao’s tale tn Ftench, and if he had read Mirabeau’s 
[French] translation of the Decameion, he might well have looked round 
for other French translations’ (op cit. p. 106). One trouble with this ‘con- 
jecture’ IS that by Mr Ridley’s own earlier admission, ‘I do not think that 
these [earherj paiallels amount at all to evidence that Keats had read 
Muabeau’s translation’ (ibid p 56). With that one must agree In general 
II Ftlocolo IS tedious and conventional enough, and the diction the stock m 
trade of a sufficiently commonplace type of romantic literature. 

9 It is old Capulet himself who says to Paiis, ‘This night I hold an old 
accustom’d feast Whereto I have invited many a guest’ (i, 11) and who 
later says to the masked but recognized Romeo, ‘We have a trifling foolish 
banquet towards’ (i, v) At the start of the latter scene we see the musiaans 
waiting and tlie scrvingmen moving about. But despite tlie phrase ‘many a 
guest,’ the guest hst of the servingman whom Romeo mtercepts is not long, 
and anything but martial (‘A fair assembly whitlier should they come?’ — 
I, ii). 

Juliet’s nurse, it has been argued, is the lover’s only friend m the house 
of Capulet Rut docs either the lady or tlie nurse know him when he 
enters? The influence of the play on St Agnes was very slight in tangible 
features. Intensity and delicacy of style are anotlicr matter, not readily 
measured. Only in that way can the tragedy have affected the genesis of 
The Eve of St, Agnes deeply 

10. Capulct’s 'whispering tale told in a lady’s ear* (i, v) occurs in no 
such peculiar conflux of emotions, specific and clashing. 

11. Flardly has I-Iuon arrived in Bagdad tlian ‘tlicy charge . . to meet, 
Piopt on her antch, a little aged crone' (rv, 36). She hides the lover in her 
hut and tells of Rezia’s haunting dream of her shadowy lover over whose 
image she broods, and of how in the dream Rezia was retransformed into 
human sliapc by Obcion’s wand. Absorbed into Bndymion rv and St. Agnes, 
v-vii, did this interception and gossiping talc also provide a hint for 
Porphyro’s concealment and the ‘ivory wand’ of Angela? There is icason 
to think so, since the latter is the one who knows the ‘liege-lord of all 
the Rives and Fays’ 

12. The name of Porphyro is given as ‘Lionel’ in earlier drafts, and 
other English names are Madeline and Maurice, while ‘southern moors’ 
separate Porphyro from his home. The word ‘signor,’ obviously an after- 
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thought, occurs in one draft. On the other hand, the onental setting of tlie 
prototype reappears in ‘swart Paynims,’ ‘barbanan hordes,’ ‘no rude infidel,’ 
Samarkand, Lebanon, Euphrates, etc. 

13. {The Road to Xanadu, p 58.) Unless Professor Lowes has written his 
classic study m vain, it has since been realized that the imagmaiion works 
according to more or less uniform ptinaples which, while differing in de- 
gree, apply to Keats as well as to Colendge and the many oliici witnesses 
Professor Lowes summoned 

14. Cf Endymton iv, the Song of Sorrow, p. 357. ‘And sugar’d dates that 
o’er Euphrates fared’ appears in a re)ected holograph reading of St Agnes, 
Tnnr. Inadentally, the old crone’s hut (cf note ii above) stands quite near 
the river, and she serves some onental fruits to Huon (cf App. iv, p. 365). 

15. CL Ridley, op. at. p. 137, where the logomachy is summarized But 
the reason for Keats’ allusion to Merhn is clear enough. 

16. Colvm, John Keats, p. 87. 

17. In Christabel’s chamber, ‘carved so curiously, Catved with figures 
strange and sweet,* and containmg the ‘lamp with two-fold silver chain . . . 
fastened to an angel’s feet,’ the saintly girl is told to disrobe by Geialdine 
That daemonic lady speaks familiarly of ‘all those who live in tlie upper 
sky’ and of a ‘guardian spirit’ and also disrobes' ‘Her silken lobe and 
inner vest, Dropt to her feet, and full in view, Beliold her bosom and 
half her side’ Suggestions of prayer abound. In tlie Second Pail, Bard 
Bracy tells of the dove Chnstabel ‘swelling its necl^ in tlie coils of the 
serpent 

It has long smee been pointed out that Chnstabel left some traces in the 
final stanzas of St Agnes The reason is clear; both Coleridge’s tale and 
Oberon are daemomc romances haunted by spirits of the air and boasting 
chambers m which the heroine dreams. Oberon contained the links of asso- 
dauon that drew mmor images from Chnstabel into the pattern of a dream 
of love. The latter poem may have left some slight traces in St Agnes as 
early as stanzas xxu-xxiv. For Madelme, m the stanza before ‘spa its of the 
air’ appear, comes ‘hke nngdove fray’d ’ In the next stanza the nightingale 
‘swells Her throat’ And a few lines later the casement m Madeline’s chamber 
appears ‘All garlanded with carven imag’ries’ beneath which Madeline piays 
and then disrobes. Probably Keats studied Coleridge’s mannei of handling 
the scene of Geraldine’s disrobing In stanza xxxvi Keats likens Madeline to 
‘a deceived thing, A dove foilorn and lost ’ And three stanzas later appears 
the ‘chain-droop’d lamp.’ In stanza xli Keats mentions ‘the non porch,’ the 
‘wakeful bloodhound’ and chains of the door as the lovers flee out of the 
silent casde. These are probably reminiscences of the iron gate, little door, 
and wakeful mastiff which Christabel and her unholy guest pass on their 
entering her father’s casde And these remmiscences were probably evoked 
by the daemon king’s appearance in the hall of Rezia’s father just before 
the lovers flee into the el^ storm. 
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18. I tlunk Keais derived a few more hints from Shakespeare’s dramatic 
romance than has been realized Thomas B Stroup pointed out (c£. E. S., 
xvn, Aug 1935, p. 145) that Keats’ 'azut e-hdded sleep’ and ‘ttnet with’ are 
phrases evidently recalled from the brief scene m Imogen’s chamber {Cym- 
belme ii, u). That sleeper’s eyelids are ‘white and azure, lac’d with heaven’s 
own tinct’ The reason Keats recalled this hes, I think, in Oberon For 
hke Rezia of the visions of delight, Imogen is a pttneess beset by ‘a wooer 
more hateful ’ A few lines later, as she is about to fall asleep, we hear her 
say. ‘From fames and the tempters of the mght Guard me ’ Rezia’s situa- 
tion, m the pattern of a dream of love which Keats was following, could 
not have failed to recall Imogen. And it is noteworthy that no sooner is the 
latter asleep tlian the villainous lachimo comes out of the trunk where he 
has been concealed, observes her beauty carefully, and says- ‘fresh hly, 
whiter than thy sheets’ and ‘ ’Tis het bieathtng that Pei fumes the chamber 
llius’ The lily and pcrlume were further links to Obcion in the hall of 
Canto V, and were probably instrumental in the coalescing process 

For Madeline is no sooner asleep than Porphyro, lovei rather than villain, 
comes out of his hiding place, notes how she sleeps ‘In blanched linen,’ and 
‘listen’d to her breathing,’ I suspect that tlie hints for imagery and action 
came from lachimo; that his actual concealment m a lady’s chamber rein- 
forced and was modified by the lover I-Iuon’s suggested concealment in the 
dreaming Rczia’s chamber. For Keats had just been descnbmg tlie dreaming 
Madeline in terms of Rczia, ‘where swart Paynims pray.’ This and other 
elements tliat wc have seen show that Keats recalled both Rezia’s and 
Imogen’s chambers almost simultaneously. And in both chambers he saw a 
hint for Porphyro’s concealment 

19. Cf Ridley, op. cit. p. 171, where is quoted Woodhouse’s revealing 
letter oC 20 Sept 1819, to Taylor, concerning Keats’ revisions. 

20. In his first speech to Juliet, Romeo says: ‘If I profane with my un- 
worthiest hand This holy ihnne . . . My lips, two blushing pilgrims . . 

(i, iv). 

21. Aside from the echo from Cluistabel, in this stanza Keats, thinking 
of the elfin storm and the earlier ‘tempest fell,’ also has: ‘the besieging 
wind’f uproar; And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor.’ He may 
have been recalling a scene in Oberon which he had used as early as the 
‘Shell Stanzas ’ For m describing Oberon’s fairy canopy, Wieland men- 
tioned its ‘silken carpet spread upon the ground . . . Whose airy swell at 
every touch ascends’ (in, 53), 


1. Letters, p. 320. 

2. Ibid. pp. 348 and 3^2. 

3. Ibid. p. 369. 
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4. Ibid, p 468 (Feb. 1820). 

5 C. L. Finney, op. at ii, 696. 

6 Douglas Bush, ‘Notes on Keats’ Reading’ m PMLA, L 3, p 789 Ovid’s 
tale also helped Keats concave of the fading of Lamia at the end of his 
poem 

7. Cf End IV, 66 (‘ “O for Hermes’ wand” ’) and its background m 
0 bet on iv, 48, m ch. iii, p. 354 f. 

8 Cf. Bush, op. at p 786 

9. This “blaze’ and ‘glows’ so close to the chamber door probably had 
something to do with Love’s ‘terrific glare’ and ‘glow’ above Keats’ cham- 
ber door. 

10. In Coleridge’s phrase, he ‘dissolved, diffused, dissipated’ the baroque 
scene, selected what he found fitting, and discarded the rest Its elements 
appear now m clusters and now scattered throughout Part ii of Lamta 

11. Concermng Keats’ knowledge of Diodorus and the antecedents of 
Lamia it is noteworthy that ‘Perhaps the two best specimens of tlie handhng 
of the myth [of Lamia, the Afncan queen] are those by , . . Diodorus 
Siculus, and his . . . predecessor. Duns of Samos’ (A H. Nethcrcot, The 
Road to Tryermatne, 1939, p. 86). And to Diodorus, John Livingston Lowes 
long smee pomted out, Keats owed some features of the Triumph of Bacchus 
in Endymton, Similarly he ‘was especially mdebted’ to Cliapman’s Homer, 
to Hesiod, Ovid, ‘and Booth’s translation of Diodorus Siculus’s Historical 
Library’ for the mythological matter in Hypenon, accordmg to C. L. Finney 
(op. dt n, 494). 

12. The queen and 'enckanttess summons [Huon] to a splendid hall’ 

where ‘a second veil flies back by magtc call’ and ‘a godlike feast’ waits, 
“whose taste might life recall’ (xi, 52) Such concepts not only faaliiated 
coalescence with the elfin queen, who is another sort of encliantress, but 
also were capable of recallmg the fays of medieval romance. These fays (of 
whom Keats’ own lady in La Belle Dame sans Meict is one) were believed 
to be ‘mysterious ladies, ‘‘primarily enchantresses” and ‘‘often regarded as 
mortal” with “no limitations of beauty, age, or resources ” ’ (With this con- 
ception compare Wieland’s enchantress-queen ) They dwelt in ‘some inacces- 
sible country concealed from human eyes by glamour, or m some mysterious 
islands ... or m the far-off island paradise of Avalon . .’ (Preasely as 

did Titan la in her banishment m the saaed isle ) ‘They came mto a world 
of mortals to gain a knight’s love’ and were often regarded as a ‘queenly 
princess’ — hke Lamia and Wieland’s queen, whom the German poet had 
hu m anized and motivated daemomcally The fays of romance were a vital 
link between Titania and that queen. For the nature of the fays sec M. 
Latham, The Elizabethan Fames, p. 37, whence the above is ated. 

13 While “The God, dave-footed, glided silently Round bush and tree 
. . . Until he found a palpitating sna\ei the ‘goddess’ queen seeks Huon (of 
the mournful voice). And ‘Her noiseless feet advance where the light 
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branches were in motion seen ’Twas but a lizard . . From the green 
bush . . : ghde’ (xi, 19). This scene, which occurs just after the meeting 
with Huon and the turmng back of her regal neck, may well have sug- 
gested Hermes’ action. And is the dove-snake imagery a recollection from 
Christabel? 

14 It will be recalled from our study of Book in of Endymton and Keats’ 
assimilation of the scene in Oberon’s forest, that Huon, shortly after being 
warned by his superstitious squire, sees the herd of harts and hinds. Their 
ceaseless groans hke warnings strike the ear, And their large eyes o’erflow 
with many a tear’ These beasts, the squire says, had been 

'Men once as good as we, in form the same 
Heaven knows in what mid s\m our human frame 
Shall be ere dawn array’d to ma\e the demon sport/ 

(n, ii) 

The gorgeous snake Lamia has eyes that wept they were so fair; and she 
says. ‘I was a woman, let me have once more A woman’s shape . . . Give 
me my woman’s form’ These echoes need not be illusory in the hght of 
Keats’ allusion to ‘the prosperous woods’ and ’King Oberon’s . . . sceptre,’ 
and the evidence, in Otho the Great and Endymton, of his minute knowl- 
edge of Oberon’s power over sintul men punitive transformation. 

15. Bush, ‘Notes on Keats’ Reading,’ p. 789. 

16 M. R. Ridley, Keats' Craftsmanship, p. 251 The Lettets show that 
Keats knew Chnstabel as early at least as his visit to Burns’ cottage. And 
The Eve of St, Agnes, we saw, contains a few reminiscences. It is quite 
hkcly that Keats, witli Obcion’s curse on the ‘bosom snake’ in mind, owed 
the idea of partial tian.s formation, of a woman of daemonic lineage into a 
serpent, to Geraldine’s bosom, ‘the mark of . . . shame’ and ‘seal of . . . 
sorrow,’ which is her penance. 

17 Ridley, op. cit. p. 252 

18. Cf. ‘Swift melting into air the fairy flics’ — that is, the daemon king, 
Oberon (vi, 10). 

19, In view of her daemonic powers, ‘high mspired’ and intuitive, it may 
well be that Lamia was intended by Keats to symbolize not merely sensuous 
beauty but also sensuous poetry, which can dream at will in the prison 
house of the body, and with music build in air its casdes of debght for its 
lover* such poetry as he himself had written particularly at the start of his 
career. That Keats intended Lamia as some such symbol is hinted by his 
sympadiy with her, by the conflict in Lycius, and by the abiding conflict 
in himself between love for sensuous poetry and love for the poetry of 
revelation or ‘knowledge! 

Moreover, die nature of his symbol is even more strongly hinted by his 
repeated use of die aerial spirit as a symbol for the poetical imagination 
and poetry Thus, besides the imagery of The Poet and ‘my demon Poesy* 
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in the Ode on Indolence, it is also noteworthy that in his review of Kean’s 
actmg in Henry IV (the review appeared in tlie Champion for 28 December 
1817) Keats wrote thus, ‘the poetry of Shakespeare is generally free as the 
wind — a perfect thing of the elements, winged and sweetly coloured. Poetry 
must be free' It ts of the ear, not of the earth; and the higher it soars the 
nearer it gets to its home.’ (Cit by Lowell, 1, 539 Italics mine ) Consistently 
Keats’ symbol for poetry was the aerial spirit or daemon who resembles not 
only Wieland’s Oberon and Titania but also Lamia, ‘the demon’s self’ of 
the ‘faery roof’ with its ‘noise of wmgs.’ 

In this connection, too, compare the three ‘demons’ Love, Ambition, and 
Poesy in On Indolence with ‘Love,’ the ‘demon eyes’ of Apollomus, and 
Lamia ‘the demon’s self of ‘heavenly progeny’ I suspect tliat the two sets 
of symbols are essentially the same. 

20. Cf. Letters, p. 142. ‘ “Knowledge is Sorrow” . . . “Sorrow is Wis- 
dom” — and for aught we can know for certainty “Wisdom is Folly ” ’ Cf. 
too, the letter to Bailey, p 124 above 

21. I am mdebted to Professor Emery E. Neff of Columbia University for 
suggesting to me this aspect of the conflict 

22. Through self-projection and probably his heroine’s background in the 
‘tale from faery land,’ Keats came to sympathize deeply widi his penanced 
‘gentle Lamia.’ But to the average reader, and even to so great a cntic and 
biographer as Sir Sidney Colvin, this sympathetic attitude has been be- 
wildering because of Lamia’s traditionally evil nature. In choosing her history 
as a theme, Keats put himself in the perilous position of the dramatist who, 
unable to rewrite history, tries nevertheless to make a hero of a well-known 
figure condemned by history, in terms of which he must act and still be 
heroic 

But there is another flaw m Lamia Keats’ purpose became more and more 
complex, even as his own problems did, as he proceeded. And his daemonic 
machmery in the romance was imperfecdy integrated with tlie legend and 
his own symbolism. Thus we are told that the guardian Love with his 
*ternfic glare’ contnbuted to Lamia’s frustration ‘For all this came a nun ’ 
To be consistent with this and the legend, Apollonius would have to be 
the agent of Love, But while Apollomus is thought by Lyciiis to have 
‘demon eyes’ like that guardian god, who demands puiity and constancy 
and who punishes those betrayed by sensual ‘joys that seduce’; and though 
Apollomus enters the ‘palace of sweet sin’ and is the teacher and sage, he is 
thought by Lyaus, with whom Keats sympathizes, to be ‘the ghost of folly 
hauntmg my sweet dreams.’ Thus Apollonius is at once die defender of 
such constancy as Lyaus [cf. Glaucus] lacked, constancy to spiritual ideals, 
and a destroying force with which Keats is bitterly impatient. 

This cleavage evidently was bom of Keats’ own inner strife and of his 
sympathy with the subde being, of ‘heavenly progeny,’ which he had cre- 
ated a being who had become the symbol of the dream world of sensuous 
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beauty and imagination. Yet tliat conception also lan afoul, afoul of ‘sweet 
sin’ and the ethical bias of the legend The hand that guided the shuttle 
deserted the pattern still fuither foi an aside, the subject of favonte specu- 
lation. reasoned philosophy versus the intuitive ‘life of sensations.’ In the 
pursuit of that thought Keats became polemical and mtroduced additional 
sjnnbols and the attack on Apollonius with its romantic anti-intellectuahsm, 
even though this attack harmonized widi neither legend nor daemonic ma- 
chmery, and so broke up the unity of the design without itself being sus- 
tained or consistent 

Ultimately Lamm reveals several strata of symbolism and a bold but 
divided intenuon For further discussion of the attack on Apollomus, see 
App V, p 396 

Chapter VI 

1. Letters, p. 91. 

2. In conjunction with a stanza of the Indian Maid’s Song of Sorrow m 
End, iv: ‘Beneath my palm trees, by tlie nvci side’ we saw this stanza of 
Oheron: 

Where high Eupluatcs winds its gentle tide. 

Onward they took then solitary way, 

Beneath o'tishadowmg palms tliat dim the day. 

Enchanting land! aeation’s faucst pride! 

Slowly they went sull, pensive, nather spoke: 

Each inly mus’d — no voice die silence broke. 

The balmy btcath of mom, her roseate gleam. 

The birds’ g-ay melodies, the murmuring stieam. 

To visions oi dehglit enchanted fancy woke! 

In die next lines ‘Merlin’s tomb’ appears. And the visions above anticipate 
Rezia’s by a few pages, those other ‘visions of delight’ drawn into St. Agnes 
But now, a few stanzas latei, Huon first sees Bagdad thus. 

Far in a vale tliat sUctdi’d before their way, 

The gleams of evening to their gaze expose 
Where crown’d with many a tower that stately rose. 

The queen of ciues spreads her golden scene — 

A Paiadisc expands, for evci green. 

And here the Tigris winds, and Uiere Euphrates flows. 

(Oberon iv, 19 and 31) 

With tliis compare the opening lines of Hypenon' ‘Deep in die shady sad- 
ness of a vale Tar sunken from die healdiy bieath of morn . . . Still as the 
silence round about his lair . . A stieam went voiceless by’ (hnes i-ii). 

And diere may be some faint echoes of Titania’s grief (‘beneath the cave’ 
in hci craggy isle, ‘Pil’d up with monstrous ruins height on height’ — ^vm. 
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60-1) in the famous descnption of the den of the Titans m Hypeuon, 11, 5 ff 
For while that description owes a good deal to the scenery of the Scottish 
tour, Keats in Ime 30 wrote* ‘Far from her moon had Phoebe wandered,’ 
Phoebe who is Titania. 

3 Cf App in, p 325 (End i, 823 and 828) 

4 Cf too Wordsworth’s Personal Tal\, 53-4, which may also have pro- 
vided a hint 

5. Cf. Letters, p 335 et seq m which are some mterestmg phrases, over- 
tones and symbols, from the Tleasurc Thermometer’ and its mystical leser- 
voir. 

6. Cf. Lowell, op cit. ii, p 229. 

7 Cf The Faeiie Queene, ii, vi, and Pencles, i, i, 34-40, as De Schncouit 
suggested. And Colvin found a phrase perhaps echoed from William Browne 
and another from Wordsworth. 

8 ‘Moss the cavern strews . . . And far more fragrant than . . . From 
Itly'i . breath, or scent of vernal rose’ (vii, 41 Cf. Kg and ii). 

9 Cf Finney, op at. ii, pp. 618-9 The verb ‘fledge’ (K55) is a direct 
reminiscence from the Welsh letter to Tom of 29 June 1818. Mountains 
evidently were the link. 

10 In coimection with the Ode, Mr. Finney (u, p 617) pointed out that 
“Keats dissolved Milton’s stanza [the 19th of the Hymn on Christ’s Nativity] 
into Its primal elements and shaped the elements into a new and original 
whole ’ As a matter of fact, other echoes from later stanzas also appear in the 
Ode to Psyche, which is a composite 

11 Douglas Bush (op. at. p 802) pomted out the hnc in the Amorettt, 
xxu, of Spenser; Her temple fayre is built wtthin my mtnd,’ reminiscence of 
which seems to have blended with Titania’s ‘untrodden regions’ (K 51) — ^by 
way of Paene Queene? 

12 Cf Wordsworth’s ‘sweetest melodies are those that are by distance 
made more sweet,’ lines 25-6 of Personal Tal\, published in the 1807 volume. 
Murry (Studies in Keats, p. 140) goes so far as to believe that the germ of 
Keats’ entire Ode was in Wordsworth’s sonnet on the sight of a picture by 
Sir George Beaumont But wasn’t the Ode the natural outgrowth of the 
gradations of happiness and a dualistic view of the universe? 

Chapter VH 


I Finney, op, cit ii, p. 740. 

2. Cf. The Faene Queene, u, x, 72-4. 

3. Colvin, op. dt. p. 445. 

4. Titania flics from the volcanic isle just before we hear Huon’s mourn- 
ful voice from the forest; the voice heeded by Oberon at the source of the 
Nile and by Hermes m Lamia. 



^ APPENDIX I ^ 

(Keats and Mathew’s To a Poetical Fnend) 


I am deeply indebted to the Trustees o£ the Picrpont Morgan Library 
and to Its director, Miss Belle da Costa Greene, for permission to print 
from my transcription not only the text of the early version of George 
Felton Mathew’s To a Poetical Pi tend but also Woodhouse’s notes to 
the poem. 

Both text and notes, in the autograph of Richard Woodhouse, are to 
be found in the Woodhouse Boo\, folios 52-3, m the Morgan Library. 

As footnotes to lines 37, 40, and 43 of his text, Woodhouse added 
the following under the last line of Mathew’s poem: 

^ Alluding to Keats’s then profession of a Surgeon. — 

® ‘Mongst bouglis pavilion’d, where the Deer’s swift leap 
‘Startlfcs the wild bee from the foxglove bell.’ — 

Keats’s 7th [?] Son. p 85. 

N B. Most of the pieces underwent alteration previously to being published; 
and It was [?sic] is probable that the allusion to this Sonnet, as originally 
written, was even more perfect than at present 

Wiitten in a different ink, these notes may have been added by Wood- 
house some time after he had copied the text of the poem. 

Prefixed to the fair copy of Mathew’s ‘Lines’ appears this: 

One of Keats’s Epistles (p. 53) is addressed to Geo: Felton Matthew [sic], 
who is very flatteringly hailed as a brother poet. — ^Thc verses (p. 29 of 
Keats’s poems) I am informed were sent to the Misses Mathew, cousins of 
the above Gentleman, then at Hastings; & that Mr. M. was then with them. 
— ^The next copy of verses (p. 32) — ‘on receiving a shell and verses from the 
same ladies,*' — appear to be addressed to Mr. Mathew. — am not aware that 
Mr. M. has ever published any of his compositions’ I have obtained the 
follow [sic] copy of verses, whidi were wntten by him, and clearly refer to 
the copy sent to him by Keats, & published p. 32 — ^How far M. is 
entitled to the poetical character assigned to him by Keats, it would be 
scarcely fair to judge from this one specimen. 
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Although it seems to have been unknown to Woodhouse, who may 
have ‘obtained the . . . copy of verses’ from Keats himself, Mathew 
revised and polished his ‘ Tones ’ To a Poetied Friend and then published 
fhpm in the European Magazine for October 1816. His revisions are for 
the most part min or (cf. hues 4, 8, 9, 10, ii, 12) and do not conceal 
their ori gin. A major change is the mterpolation of the four new Imes 
following the fifth quatrain. 

I give this revised version from Mr. Murry’s transcription (Studies tn 
Keats, 1939, pp. 1-2): 


To A Poetical Friend 

O Thou who dchghtest in fanciful song, 

And tellest strange tales of the elf and the fay; 

Of giants tyrannic, whose talismans strong 
Have power to charm gentle damsels astray; 

Of courteous knights-errant, and high-mcttled steeds; 

Of forests enchanted, and marvellous streams; — 

Of bridges, and castles, and desperate deeds; 

And all the bright fictions of fanciful dreams: — 

Of captures, and rescues, and wonderful loves; 

Of blisses abounding in dark leafy bowers; — 

Of murmuring music in shadowy groves. 

And beauty reclmed on her pillow of flowers; — 

O where did thme infancy open its eyes? 

And who was the nurse that attended tliy spring? 
For sure thou’rt exotic to these frigid skies. 

So splendid the song that thou lovest to sing. 

Perhaps thou hast traversed the glorious East; 

And hke the warm breath of its sun, and its gales. 
That wander ’mid gardens of flowers to feast, 

Are tinctured with every nch sweet that prevails? 

O nol — ^for a Shakspeare — a Milton are ours! 

And who e’er sung sweeter, or stronger, than they? 
As dune is, I ween was the spnng of their powers; 
Like theirs, is the cast of thine earlier lay. 

It is not the climate, or scenery round. 

It was not the nurse that attended thy youth; 

That gave thee those blisses which richly abound 
In magical numbers to charm, and to soothe. 
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O no! — ^’tis the Queen of those regions of air — 

The gay fields of Fancy — thy spmt has blest, 

She cherish’d thy childhood with fostering care, 

And nurtur’d her boy with the milk of her breast 

She tended thee ere thou couldst wander alone, 

And cheer’d thy wild walks amidst terror and dread; — 

She sung thee to sleep with a song ot her own, 

And laid thy young limbs on her flowery bed. 

She gave thee those pinions witli which thou dehghtest 
Sublime o’er her boundless dominions to rove. 

The tongue too she gave thcc with which thou mvitest 
Each ear to thy stones of wonder and love. 

And when evening shall fiee thee from Nature’s decays,* 

And release thee from Study’s severest control. 

Oh warm thee m Fancy’s enlivening rays, 

And wash die dark spots of disease liom thy soul. 

And let not the spirit of Poesy sleep; 

Of Fairies and Genii continue to tell — 

Nor suffer die innocent deer’s timid leap 
To fright the wild bee from her flowery bell. 

G. F. M 

•Alluding to his medical character. 

We are not concerned witli the poetic merit of these lines or with 
their lack of it. Their value is of another sort. In this revised version 
the interpolated stanza, beginning ‘O no! — for a Shakspeare — a Milton 
are ours,’ contains one interesting feature. Since Mathew’s verses are 
full of allusions to Sotlieby’s translation of Wicland’s Obe^on, the phrase 
‘are ours’ may well be a note of patriotism. And the linking of Wie- 
land with Shakespeare and Milton is even moie interesting, for Keats 
came to associate the three poets more than once in his later years. He 
also reverted to several other conceptions that first appear in Mathew’s 
To a Poetical Friend. 


(Further echoes of Mathew’s ‘Lines’ in Keats’ ‘Epistle to Mathew’) 

Mathew’s fanaful tribute to Keats, ‘’tis the Queen of those regions 
of air ... thy spirit has blest’ (M 25-6) was based, we saw, upon the 
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identification of Keats with Rezia’s infant, who was attended at birth 
by Titania. And Mathew’s line evidendy evoked the Ovidian metamor- 
phoses which Keats had Mathew undergo m his answering ‘Episdc.’ 
Keats wrote (lines 76-9): 

For thou wast once a flowrct blooming wild, 

Close to the source, bright, pure, and undefil’d. 

Whence gush the streams of song: m happy hour 
Came chaste Dtana from her shady bower , . . 

The phrase ‘the source ... of song’ is noteworthy m the light of the 
allusions to Oberon vm in Mathew’s To a Poetical Friend. And the 
itaheized words also are revealing. For the childbirth scene takes place 
in Titania’s moonlit and rose-filled bower or grot, which is situated in 
the flowering paradise that abounds m pure streams. And as Keats 
knew, m Ovid ‘Titania’ is a synonym for Diana, the moon goddess. 
Thus by an eminendy characteristic fusion, which we shall see again 
elsewhere, the Gothic [Shakcspeare-Wieland] figure of Titania seems 
to have blended m the lines above with the figure of classical myth. 
But the italicized imagery above is a direct echo of Canto vni by way 
of Mathew’s tribute and his picture of Rezia: ‘beauty reclined on a 
pillow of flowers’ in Titania’s shady bower. The various metamorphoses 
that Mathew undergoes m the continuation of Keats’ ‘Epistle’ to him, 
are thoroughly Ovidian. 



^ APPENDIX II ^ 
(Keats, Clarke, and 0 heron) 


In the ‘Epistle’ To Chcnles Cow den Clarice (September i8i6), in 
which he acknowledged his deep indebtedness to his friend and former 
teacher, Keats again mentioned Titama. First he alluded to Ovid; then, 
much as in the ‘Shell Stanzas,’ to Tasso and Spenser. Then, immediately 
after those two writers of chivalric romance, he wrote of Clarke as one 

Who had of all tliat’s sweet tasted, and seen. 

From silv’ry npple, up to beauty’s queen; 

From the sequestered haunts of gay Tttanta, 

To the blue dwelhng of divine Urania 

(hnes 38-41) 

It is noteworthy that Shakespeare is nowhere mentioned in the list 
of debts. And we saw that the epithet ‘sequester’d’ and the very phrase 
‘sequester’d haunts’ occur only in Obeion in connection with Titania, 
The first phrase was used by Sotheby to describe her island retreat 
when ‘far, far away,’ and the se«)nd to describe the environs of the 
enchanted forest, alluded to in Mathew’s ‘Lines’ and in Keats’ ‘Shell 
Stanzas.’ Moreover, Keats’ Titania above is mentioned m conjunction 
with two chivalric romances as if in a logical grouping of poems 
according to type. In saying that Clarke had ‘seen ... the sequester’d 
haunts oi . . . Titania,’ did Keats mean that Clarke had read Oberon 
before him and introduced him to that chivalnc romance too? It is im- 
possible to say. 

But it IS also noteworthy tliat it was to Clarke that Keats said {after 
the Mathew poems had been written) that the sunbeam coming into 
the lecture room had brought widi it ‘a whole troop of creatures floaung 
in the rays,* and that that picture had lured him off ‘to Oberon and 
fairy land.’ In Oberon ‘spirits ... in groups, their king surround’ on 
the mountain-top (x, 14). And a whole troop of creatures floating ap- 
pear visibly in the enchanted forest at the fairy jubilee beneath the 
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moon, on the occasion of the ‘airy march’ into the diaphanous palace 
of Canto XU, as in Keats’ ‘Epistle to Mathew.’ Shakespeare’s fairies are 
terrestrial garden fairies, while Wieland’s are aerial spirits and ‘sylphs’ 
(one is expliatly called ‘the son of light’— x, 19) who visibly 
fly and float through the daemonic romance. Keats and Mathew knew 
this early, as the illusions to ‘Fairies and Genu’ and ‘the Queen of those 
regions of air’ plainly indicate. But one wonders whether Clarke under- 
stood Keats’ allusions fully. It is not impossible that he did, and that 
in saying ‘to Oberon and fairy land’ Keats meant ‘to Oberon and fairy 
land.’ 

All that we can know with certainty about Keats’ earliest familiarity 
with Wieland’s romance is that he read it with George Felton Mathew 
in 1815 and that both thought very highly of it. The rest must remain 
surmise.* 

•Cf., however, Mary Cowden Clarke’s references to the prcraiirc (1826) of ‘von 
Weber’s enchanting fauy opera ... a ncver-to-be-foigottcn occasion’ (My Long 
Ltfe, London, 1896, pp sS-p). Her husband was well read, and may have known 
Sotheby’s verdon more than a decade carher 



^ APPENDIX ni ^ 
(Addenda to Endynuon) 


I, 63-8 (p. 1 15): 

Immediately after the opening lines and after speaking of scndmg 
his ‘herald thought into a wilderness! Keats begins thus: 

Upon tlie sides of Latmos was outspread 
A mighty forest, for the moist earth fed 
So plentcously all weed-hidden roots 
Into o’er-hanging boughs, and precious fruits. 

And It had gloomy shades, sequestered deep. 

Where no man went . . . 

Titania’s mountain sanctuary above the sea hes ‘far sequester’d from 
the world of tears’ {Obeion viii, 9); amid the deep, rock-girt forest 
whose ’O’ershadowing fir-trees spread a gloom profound’ (viii, 5). It 
is on the far side of the mountain barrier, separated from the wilderness 
of desert by towering crags; and it comprises the sacred groves where 
no man went but the aged hermit, until the wanderer and his eastern 
bride arrive as if by miracle. And 

In otlier worlds, in realms of fairy land K i, 92 * 

She seems to pass; and sure, had never seen 
The heaven so blue, tlic lap ol earth so green. 

Or leaf so fresh on vernal bow’r expand; K t, 85 f 

For where the mountains round in guardian rows 
Shelter the bosom that their heights enclose, 

And fence from blasts that on their summits beat, 

Grapes richly clustering swell with genial heat. 

Dark hangs the ripening fig, tlie golden orange glows. 

(oBBttON vin, 12) 

It was so fertile because of ‘a spring that playful burst* (viii, 8) and 
because 

* ‘fairy phantasies.' 

t ‘freshness of heaven ... the blue.' 
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From bubbling rills the purling currents stray 
Down the green moss . . . 

(vin, 51) 

I, 251 : 

And Keats duly mentions Pan’s ‘enmossed realms ... fig trees . . . 
ripen’d fruitage . . . golden honeycombs,’ all in conjunction with the 
sacred groves of the spintualizmg visions. 

I, 148-56 (p 1 16): 

Having wandered ‘Thro’ the steep mountains to a dell profound,’ 

From the last step as Huon faint descends, 

Gay smiles, like Paradise, the lovely scene* 

A man before him stands of noble mien . . . 

(oBERON VIII, 3-4) 

the silver-bearded hermit, beneath the fotest trees. And 

. . . weak with hunger, with fatigue o’erdone, 

Amid these cliffs, beneath whose dreary haght 

No trace of man had ever cheer’d his sight, ’ K 68 * 

Where from the roc\s that every way surround, 

O’ershadowing fir-trees spread a gloom profound . . . 

(vin, 5) 

the astomshed and awed Huon, ‘worn out, exhausted, pale with cease- 
less woe’ (vni, 7) thinks the hermit a ghost But soon the old man 
‘Fruits of all kmds . , . in bas\et* brought. The aged priest in 
Endymion comes from ‘beneath the forest trees’ and in his left hand he 
held ‘a basket full Of all sweet herbs.’ 

I, 189-91; 198-9: 

It IS this same aged priest who says to those who ‘paled gently for 
slight fear’ and to Endymion who stood ‘wan, and pale, and with an 
awed face’: 

“Whether descended from beneath the rocks 
That overtop your mountains . . f 

•r, 68: ‘Where no man went.’ 

i Just before he encounters the aged hermit, Huon ‘bending from the mountain^ 
topmost peak’ strains his eyes ‘o’er ocean far and wide’ in the manner of Keats’ 
shepherds somewhat later 
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Keats seems to have derived further suggestions from the ghostly mcet- 
mg for Endymion’s meeting with Glaucus (cf. iii, 217-20; 255-7) * 


(Pp. 120 and 121): 

The thematic passage, or gradations of happiness, of Endymton con- 
tmues thus: 

K X, 813 ‘when we combine ilierewith, 

Lite’s self is nourish’d by its proper pith, 

815 And we are nurtured like a pelican brood f 
Aye, so delicious is tlic unsating food, 

817 That men, who might have towered tn the van 
Of all the congregated world, to fan 
819 And winnow ftom the coming step of time t 
All chaff of custom, wipe away all slime 
821 Left by ;»<r»-slugs and human serpentry, 

Have been content to let occasion die, 

823 Whilst they did sleep in love’s clysium. § 

And, truly, I would rather be struck dumb, 

825 Than speak agamst this ardent hstlessness: || 

For I have ever thought that it might bless 
827 The world wiUi benefits unknowmgly; 

As does the nightingale, upperched high, 

829 And cloister’d among cool and bunched leaves — 

She sings but to her love . . .’ 

There let us pause a moment. We saw from the symbolism in i, 807, 
that Keats’ Love is divine, the universal spirit of God the Creator. And 
in this cryptic passage, Keats is still writing in terms of that conception 
and of the hermit, who had come to see visions of God in his sleep in 
Titania’s divinely beautiful Elysium (cf. K 823). There it was that he 
attained highest happiness in ‘fellowship divine, a fellowship with es- 

*An(l in End. i, 18a, tlic Ancient Manner seems to have left a trace — ^by way, 
probably, of the hermit 
i By our own inncimost [divine] spirit 
tTo prepare dicmselves for death and heaven, like the hermit 
^ Titania’s, where the hermit found the Love sublime of God, in his dream- 
visions in sleep; but also where the mortal lovers, the wanderer and his eastern 
bnde, found their love spiritualized. 

II Mystic’s passiveness which revealed love to the hermit 
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sence.’ It is for that reason that Rezia on first seeing him notes how ‘His 
eye a smile on M creation beam’d.’ For 

W I liime from his features long had worn away 

The rust of earth, and passion’s gloomy frown 
3 He would not stoop to grasp a falling crown, 

Nor bend the sceptre of a world to sway. 

5 Free from the vam desires that earth enthrall. 

Free from vain terrors that mankmd appal, 

7 Untouch’d by pam, and unassail’d by fear, 

To truth done he turn’d his mental ear: 

9 Alone to nature tun’d, and her sweet simple call 

(oBERON VIII, 15) 

In all that ‘nature’ and ‘all creation,’ we know, the hernut had come 
to see divme beauty. And the ‘truth alone’ that he had sought is also 
God, the ultimate spiritual Truth and Beauty which the hermit ‘by 
degrees’ had found: in dieam-visions of immortality. These visions came 
to him long after he had fled to Titania’s sacred groves 

10 ... with woe-bewilder’d mind* 

And found, what gnef had never hop’d to find, 

12 Peace and content as tardy years retreat. K 822 

TAo' wotldhngs from the wretch had basely flown ... K 821 

(vui, 21) 

It is to this experience — of the power of love and beauty, which the 
hermit found to be divme, after he had ‘by degrees . . . struggled thro’ 
the flood’ of grief* — ^that Keats alluded in the opening hnes of En- 
dymton, m the gradations of happiness and their continuation above, and 
agam in the hnes that follow. 

If we bear in mind the hermit’s sense of the presence, in ‘all creation, 
of the divine Love (the Creator), then Keats’ next lines are significant. 
Speaking of the nightingale, he says: 

1, 830 ‘She sings but to her love, nor e’er conceives 

How tiptoe Night holds back her dark-grey hood. 

832 Just so may love, although *tts understood 

The mere commingling of passionate breath, 

834 Produce more than our searching witnesseth: 

What I know not but who, of men, can tell 
Oberon vra, 22 Cf p. 128. 


K820 
K 817.18 
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836 That flowers woiold bloom, or that green fruit would swell 
To melting pulp, that fish would have bright mail, 

838 The earth its dower of river, wood, and val^ 

The meadows runnels, runnels pebble-stones, 

840 The seed its harvest, or the lute its tones. 

Tones ravishment, or ravishment its sweet, 

842 If human souls did never kiss and greet?’ 

Like the hermit, in other words, Endymion says that love ‘in aM his 
creatures’ shines. Endymion’s is a cosmic restatement of the same re- 
ligious truth. And that truth is part of the theme of Endymion, whose 
thematic passage now shows further how closely Keats had identified 
himself with the hermit’s life and experience. For Endymion proceeds 


thus: 



843 

‘Now, tf this earthly loi/e has power to ma\e 

Men’s being moital, immottal, to sha\e 

W6* 

845 

Ambition ftom their memoiies, and him 

W3 


Theii measwe of content; what merest whim, 

W 12 

847 

Seems all tliis poor endeavour after fame, |- 
To one, who hpeps witliin liis steadfast aim 


849 

A love mmoital, an immortal too. 

Look not so wilder’d; for these things are true . . . 

» 


In the ultimate sense, in which essential Beauty is Truth: in the light 
of the ‘shadow of reality to come’ which is immortality in God, these 
things were true and prophetic for Keats precisely as he says. And they 
represent some of the profoundest dements of his own philosophy of 
life: that renunciation of earthly ambitions, for love of the divine princi- 
ple or cosmic law of Love, can bring man immortality. 

As for its derivation, and that of the symbols in which poetically it 
ivas uttered, a reading of the italicized image-concepts with the hermit’s 
life in mind will once again show what Keats learned from the blissful 
sage and mystic. After intense imaginative perception Keats had identi- 
fied his yearning for highest beauty and immortality with the hermit’s. 
He saw the sage’s life as symbolic of a way to the highest life, even as 
he had in Sleep and Poetry. He saw how the hermit had transcended 

♦Also the hermit’s, icns,e of immortahty and state of bhss: ‘Joys that await the 
blest his soul illume’ (vin, 28). 

1 That is, earthly fame, as Peona’s reproaches have made dear (cL i, 737). 
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all earthly illusions, passions, ambitions, woes, through the consolmg 
and spintualizmg power of divme beauty and love in all thmgs earthly; 
how he had come to perceive spiritual beauty informing the real and 
tangible; how *by degrees’ he had perceived the divine itself; and how 
in losing himself therein he had arnved at the highest bliss, the ‘chief 
intensity’ which is Love the Creator of all beauty, and far above the 
earthly love and friendship he had lost. 

And all this had happened to the hermit, Keats knew, after 

The fountain of his [earthly] ;oy for ever fails — 

How insupportable the friendless cot 
Where happiness once fix’d her chosen place! 

(oBERON VIII, 20) 

‘Wherein hes happiness?’ Keats had echoed. And he had also answered 
in terms of the hermit: ‘m that which becks our ready minds to fellow- 
ship divine, a fellowship with essence.’ Keats had perceived the power 
of every thing of beauty (‘a )oy forever’) in terms of its divine origin, 
its consoling and spirituahzing power and mediation between eaith and 
heaven, even as the hermit had. For the mduction and the thematic 
passage of Endymton are parts of the same message, which the entiie 
action of the romance illustrates. And the symbols in which Keats con- 
veyed that message reveal the creative process of absorption, distillation, 
and re-creation, as well as his meanmg. 

In studymg those symbols in their source, where they appear com- 
pactly in fourteen stanzas within the space of a few adjoining pages, 
ours is merely the pnvilege of seeing the light more fully as we watch 
the artist at work, the ‘hermit young’ who like his saintly teacher 
achieved the kingdom of heaven. 

In part, both Sleep and Poetry and the letter to Bailey confirm the 
key significance of the hermit in Keats’ mtuitions. Both show that the 
sage had helped him formulate two aspirations: to renounce worldlincss 
and seek highest happmess in a poet’s quest of beauty, essential truth, 
and immortality; and through that ‘life of Sensations,’ of intuitive 
visions and highest contemplation of the spiritual — ^that life which fore- 
shadows the heavenly state or ‘reality to come* — ^to transcend earthly 
reality and penetrate as in a dream vision of the ‘form divine* to that 
Beauty which is also Truth. For the artist, however, the form divine 
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may be ideal beauty. And for the mystic — ^“To ti uth alone he turn’d his 
mental ear’ — tlie foim divine, Truth, Love, and Beauty are one in God. 
Keats’ symbolism comprehends both. Ultimate truth is apprehended by 
super-rational intuitions in ait as in religion, by the heimit as by Keats. 

And the hermit’s gradual spiritualization, moreover, was vital to the 
‘pleasure thermometer,’ lor it was ‘by degiees’ that he achieved fellow- 
ship with the divine and ultimate immortahty. Those degrees closely 
resemble Endymion’s four stages. Like Endymion a leader in the ‘con- 
gregated world,’ the hermit had conic to perceive its vanity and illusion, 
Its Ignoble deception, and the ‘o’erdarkened ways’ of a world of im- 
permanence, grief, and death — even as is reflected in Keats’ openmg 
lines and in the continuation of the thematic passage above. When the 
hermit arrived in Titania’s paiadise, he wanted only a grave to end 
his earthly woe. But tlien he found what he had never expected to find* 

1 That die beauty ol the ical or visible world can uplilt and heal the 
spirit: ‘Peace, stillness, temperance, zephyr’s balmy breath, His mind 
unclouded, purified his blood, And bade new hope a gleam of py 
restore. And now he felt from heaven’s exliaustlcss store That e’en 
for wounds like his a balsam flow’d: Felt, when the magic of a sun- 
beam glow’d. That nature’s charms had pow’r to sooth his soul . . ’ 
{Obeion vin, 32). 

2 The magic of a sun-beam is a glimpse of the spiritual beauty irradiating 
the physical beauty of earth. And when he settles in Titania’s groves 
‘He feels affliction Irom his soul withdraw: He feels his spirit glowing 
with delight. Rous’d from the toi lures of a fev’rous night. Soar to the 
twilight of eternal day’ (vin, 23). And so, gradually, m labor and 
spiritual enjoyment he is ‘Lost to the world, its miseries ... A childish 
dream;’ and ‘conscience, health,* and peace, his spuit daily blest’ 
(vm, 24). 

3. Then, when all alone, ‘his spirit turn’d to that celestial shore, Where 
all he lov’d [his friends and love on earth] did with their God reside.’ 
And tlien at night ‘as external senses die . . . Oft on his cheek he felt 
a breathing spirit near’ (vin, 35). And he overhears the divine spirit 
of nature and its ideal harmony or music. ‘Angelic harmonies at dis- 
tance sung.’ And as he listens he feels earth’s ‘slender wall. That parts 
him from his friends, about to fall’ and he sees them, ‘rob’d m heavenly 
light, Shapes of the viewless world his soul responsive call’ (vm, 26) 

4 Soaring yet higher, and completely spiritualized, at dawn he reaches 
the twilight realm of the eternal itself in a dream-vision [cf. the creative 

♦Keats’ I, 5; 'health and quiet breathing.* 
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imagination] o£ God, the ‘form divine,’ and blends mto the divme 
Love m whom u highest bliss, unmortahty, and essential, ideal, eternal 
Truth and Beauty (viii, 27-8). 

The stages or gradations of happiness are here, including Keats’ 
music. And Keats’ s imil ar stages (earthly beauty, music, friendship, 
love-Love divme) are formulated m symbols consistendy derived fiom 
the hermit’s. The poet had identified religious with poetic vision as early 
as Sleep and Poetry and had merely changed those symbols and their 
correlation slightly. The hermit’s mystical philosophy is Christian mysti- 
asm, which was based upon Plotmus’ neo-Platonic philosophy, which 
in Its turn was based upon the Platomc ladder of love, revealed m the 
Symposium by Diotima to Socrates, whose mterlocutor is Agathon.* 
Wieland’s vision was itself based upon the Platomc ladder of love, as 
modified m Christian thought, f 

Keats seems not to have known Plato directly. But he said in En- 
dymton. ‘a hermit young YU live . . . and lave . . . spmt in wonders ’ 
And he meant precisely what he said. He lived and laved his spmt in 
that of the hermit, with all the sublime intensity of his intuitive and 
ideahstic nature. It was primarily thence that he learned die ‘Neo- 
Platomc philosophy of beauty.’ Thus when he came to write The Fall 
of Hyperion, a Dream, he still wrote m terms of the hermit’s teaching: 

. , sure not all those melodies sung into the World’s ear Are useless: 
sure a poet is a sage; a humanist physician to all men.’ And a few lines 
later: ‘The poet and the dreamer are distinct . . . The one pours out a 
balm upon the World, The other vexes it’ (i, 189 ff.). It is the same 
balsam (cf. the hermit’s first stage, above), the divine beauty that from 
‘the heaven’s brink’ flowed for the earthly wounds of the hermit, the 
sage who helped teach a poet that all beauty is divine. 

I, 372-91 (p. 131): 

A few lines after the shepheids and aged priest, like the hermit, ‘dis-' 
cours’d upon the fragile bar That keeps us from our homes etheieal,’ 
they spealc ‘each one’ of ‘his own anticipated bliss' And 

* Widand used that very passage for his best novel, Agathon, 

d And Keats, ‘voyaging on strange seas of thought, alone,’ as if instinctively used 
the image of the ladder For in his Book in, 26, before and after alluding to the 
hernut ('sanctuary splendour’ 01 spiiituality, and ‘foiloin hermitage’), Keats wrote 
that one ‘Can make a ladder of the eternal wind . . .’ 
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K374 One felt heart-certam that he could not miss 

Hts quic\ gone love, among jeur blossom'd boughs, 

376 Where every zephyr-sigh pouts, and endows 
Her lips with music for tlie welcoming. 

(The hermit longed to join his earthly love as he heard the ‘angelic 
harmonies.’ And Huon searches for Rezia beneath the blossoming 
boughs, when she wandeis into Titania’s grot, where the child is bom 
and from which the angelic music issues.) 

378 Another wish’d, mid that eternal spring, 

To meet his rosy child, witli feathery sails . . . 

(In the spring, Rczia ‘in prc.scient rapture . . . Clasps a sweet child 
... to her breast’ before its birth. That is her anticipated bliss.) * 

385 Some weic atlmst m soul to see again 

Thar fellow huntsmen o’er tlie wide champaign 
387 In limes long past, to sit with them, and tdl^ 

Of all the dunces in their earthly wal\; 

389 Companng py fully, their plenteous stores 
Of liappiness, to when upon the moors, 

391 Betti, <»/ircd, close tliey huddled from the cold . . . 

The hermit of the visions actually saw his loved ones in heaven, the 
wife and sons and fiicnds he had lost befoie he achieved highest happi- 
ness in God. And of his earthly caicer he tallcs to Huon and Rezia 
whose love has alieady become so spiritual that Huon secs in her ‘an 
angel of the heavenly choir.’ In the next stanza 

... oft between them plac’d the fatlicr sits. 

And to his wistful guests in lively strain, 

(While scenes long past, in memory rise again) 

Thro’ half the swift-wing’d nights, relates by fits 
Some bold transaction of hts days of yore: 

And as thc'y glow th’ eventful story o’er. 

Warm'd by their fire his spirit warmly glows . . . 

(oBERoN viu, 47) 

Not the imagery and verbal parallels alone, but the circumstance that 
the hermit’s recollections are part of the process of spiritualizing ‘the 
youth, by heavenly power loved and led,’ indicates Keats’ interest in the 

* Keats’ ‘feathery sails* seem indircaly to allude to Mathew’s ‘Lines ’ 


K387 


K391 
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hermit’s every thought and feature That absorption led him to assimi- 
late phrases and minute imagery and to re-create the very setting and 
atmosphere, time and time again. 

I, 332-54 (p. 132): 

The cluster above is noteworthy too because only three stanzas later 
m Oberon occurs the description o£ the changing cycle of nature: 

W I Thus imperceptibly the winter past — 

And now awikenmg from her long repose, 

3 Spnng o'er the lap of earth gay verdure throws* 

No more the forest bows before the blast, 

5 A ndk?d wreck — ^but where the ptllars stand 
Of ar^’d embow’ring roo/r that shade the land, 

7 Where nature's temple tow’rs sublime m air, 

The pomp of fohage thickens full and fa», K .375 * 

9 And clustermg leaves on leaves, teligious gloom expand. 

The earth ts deck’d anew with flow’ry bloom, 

II Fair budding smile the garden, grove, and plain, 

Charm’d echo trills the birds’ melodious strain, 

13 And rocks are wreath’d with plants that breathe perfume. 

From bubblmg nils the purling currents stray 
15 Down the green moss, and wind their silver way* 

And thro’ the night, from time to tune renew’d, 

17 The lonely bird amid the thickenmg wood 
Trills to the silent moon her melancholy lay. 

19 Rezia, whose tunc now ever nearer draws. 

Seeks pathless solitudes, and deep alcoves, 

21 Where branches thickly-arch’d o'ershade the groves* 

There loves to lean in still and solemn pause, 

23 And mar\ with trembling joy the vernal strife. 

The motion, murmur, universal life, 

25 That teem around — in presaent rapture prest. 

Clasps a sweet child m spiril to her breast . , K 378 ^ 

(oBERON vm, 50-2) 

This passage, to the middle Imes of which Keats seems to have alluded 
as early as the Mathew poems, is still a vital part of the lovers’ spirituali- 
zation by the hermit and by the divine beauty of Titania’s sacred groves. 

*See page 331. 
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That circximstance probably had something to do with the appearance, 
in the identical setting, of Keats’ spiritualizing rites of spring. Near the 
beginning of his address, the hermit’s counterpart, the aged priest, says 
(i, 216 ff.) 

Have not rams 

Green'd ovet April’s lap? No howhng sad W3-4 
Sickens our fearful ewes; and we have had 
Great bounty from Endymion our lord. 

The earth is glad . . W 10 

The verbal echoes and sequel, no less than the setting and parallel 
theme, are significant. For after he had interpolated about ten lines of 
Grecian local color, ideas for which Keats seems to have drawn from 
the first volume of Poitei’s Antiquities of Greece,* the chorus launches 
upon the Invocation to Pan* 


‘O tliou, whose mighty palace loof doth hang W5-7 

From jagged trunks, and ovcishadoweth W 31 

Eternal wluspcrs, glooms, tlie butk, life, death Wg,24 

Of unseen floweis in heavy pcacelulncss, Wg-ro 

Who lov'st to see the hamadiyads dress W22-3 


Their ruffled locks where meeting hazels darken; 

And through whole solemn hours dost sit, and hearlien W22 
The dreary melody . . 

Happy suggestions for this passage evidendy were derived from Rezia’s 
actions before the biith of her child. Ten lines later Keats specifics 
‘enmowed realms,’ ‘fig trees,’ ‘mountain pine ’ — all of which also mark 
the exotic clime of Titania’s haunted grove, or ‘nature’s temple’ whose 
roof is formed by the aiching ‘naked . . . pillars’ or tiunks of trees. 
That religious spirit, born of the hermit’s presence, the hermit who had 
come to sec the uliimalc Truth of God in these groves, is significant. 
For as all the spiritualizing visions and the gradations of happiness of 
Book I hint, the hermit no less than Wordswortii had somethmg to do 
with Pan’s transformation into the spirit of nature and (i, 288): 

Dread opener of die mysterious doors 
Leading to untuersal knowledge. W 24 

*Cf, Bush, ‘Notes on Keats’ Reading' 
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The first o£ the shepherds’ spintiKilizmg visions occurs some fifty hues 
later.* 

n, 47-94 (p. 133): 

Almost immediately after the openmg apostrophe to love and ‘pag- 
eant history,’ Endymion sets out on his wanderings and reverses Huon’s 
path: 

Foi many days. 

Has he been wandering m uncertain ways' 

Through wilderness, and woods of mossed oa\s, 

Counting his woe-woin minutes, by the strokes 
Of the lone woodcutter. 

(As part of his spiritualization in the adjacent hermitage, with its thick 
oak woods, the woe-worn Huon fells ‘the groaning wood till twilight’s 
shadowy gleam,’ Oberon viii, 39.) 

Endymion finally sits down and sees ‘a wild lose tree’ from which he 
plucks a bud which ‘flowers beneath his sight’ From it flies a golden 
butterfly, symbolic of the soul, whose flight the wanderer follows ‘like 
a new-born spiut’ This is sigmficant because at the end of Book i, he 
had discovered a wood nymph’s home — ‘the cave is secrcter’ — even as 
Rezia discovers Titama’s secret grot. And while the child is being born, 
Rezia sees Titania hold ‘to her lips, as dies her breath away, A wreath 
of roses fresh that bud beneath her hand’ (viii, 72). It was the imminent 
birth of the child that led Huon to fight his way up the towering crags, 
to discover the single path at the summit, and so to find the sacred 
groves and the hermit. All this Keats knew. 

For now the golden butterfly leads Endymion 

K73 Through bwied paths, where sleepy twilight dreams 
The summer time away One trac\ unseams 
73 A wooded cleft, and, far away, the blue 
Of ocean fades upon him; tlien, anew, 

77 He sinhs adown a lolitaiy glen, 

Where there was never sound of mortal men, 

79 Saving, perhaps, some snow-light cadences 

* The figure mysterious doors’ seems to be that of the Mansion of Life letter 
(Letters, p 143) and hints at the coalescence m Keats’ mind of Twtem Abbey and 
Wieland’s hermit because of then close resemblance. 
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Melting to silence, when upon the breeze 
8 1 Some holy bark let forth an anthem sweety 
To cheer itself to Delphi. Still his feet 
83 Went swift beneath the merry-winged g^de, 

Until it t cached a splashing fountain’s side 
85 That, near a cavetn‘s mouth, for ever pour’d 
Unto the temperate air. 

And it IS this peculiar fountain which vanishes’ 

92 ... to disappeai 

So iaity-quic\, was strange! Bewildeied, 

94 Endymion sought aiound . . . 

After Wicland’s apostrophe to love, Keats liad seen the lovers’ sufler- 
ing and joy m tlie mossy cave.* And at length he had seen Huon, who 
for many days wandered unceilainly high up among the wild cliffs and, 
‘bending from the mountains’ topmost peak, Stram’d his dim eye o’er 
ocean far and wide, (vii, 91. With this cf. K47'8 and 76 above.) A few 
stanzas later Huon stands ‘beneath o’ershadowing crags That low’r 
before him like a ruin’d world’ in ‘rude magnificence.’ Urged by despair 
and a lover’s fear foi Rczia, he climbs fiom perilous crag to crag until 
he finds one path that leads through the wooded pass. (Cf. K74-5.) 
That path widens ‘as liis step ascends’ until he passes the summit. Un^ 
wittingly on the edge of the hermitage, he finds himself, ‘By fir-trees 
vaulted from the light of day,’ sinking down into a 


. . , Utile dell widi twilight shade o’crcast K 73, 77 

His wearied limbs with nameless shudders thrill, 

Slow as he totters down the gloomy lull. 

It seems as if tettestnal footsteps rude K78 

On tlic dark shrine of loneliness intrude, K 77, 81-2 

And dare invade the realm of lifeless shadows ... K 78 

(OBERON vin, i) 


Huon follows the path down to ‘a narrow bridge’ beneath which ‘Hoarse 
waves ... in eddying ciicles wheel’ (viii, 2. Cf. K84.) And near 
this water 

the little path he long had trod 
Is, as hy magic, vanish'd from his eyes — 

In vain to find its trace the wanderer tries— K92-4 

• Which leappcars in his Bk. nr. 
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until he finds, concealed by shrubbery, the opening to the winding path. 
It leads him through a cavern's mouth (cf. K 85) and 

Thio' the steep mountains to a dell profound, K 73, 77 
Stn\s down a hundred steps — ^wild fatry work, I K93 
ween. 

(oBERON vrrr, 3) 

In the next stanza Huon encounters the hermit, as Endymion does the 
aged priest in Book i. 

It IS revealmg, and at times amusmg, to watch the creative process 
of mmute recollection and reproduction: to note how Keats’ fountam 
vamshes ‘fairy-quick’ and his bewildered ‘wanderer’ (cf. End n, 137) 
seeks it; while Huon’s path (which is Endymion’s in reversed direction, 
into mstead of out from the saaed groves) vanishes as by magic and, 
bewildered, that ‘wanderer’ seeks it. Keats knew every feature of the 
hermitage and its peculiar environs and drew endless inspiration and 
guidance from Oheion, as the following passage further indicates. 

II, 103-5, 115-25 (P 133): 

Out of the fountain that we saw above, a nymph arises who says to 
Endymion: 

'Youthl 

Too long, alas, hast thou starv'd on the ruth, 

The bitterness of love, too long mdecd, 

Seeing thou art so gentle.’ 

And she speaks of her ‘level lilies . . . My charming rod, my potent 
nver spells’ and of how she * bubbled up To fainting aeatuies in a 
desert wild.’ She pities him, has been his guide (‘I am but as a child’), 
and tells him* ‘thou must wander far In other regions, past the scanty 
bar To mortal steps' before he can discover his 'love.' This revealing 
phrase again links Endymion with the heimil.* 

This fountain nymph of the strange words, powers, and ‘charming 
rod’ had herself wandered up the cliffs with Huon and undergone 
metamorphosis. And she was evidently subject to the daemon king, 

•Cf. End. I, 359-61. ‘morial star . fiapile bar That keeps us fiom our homes 
ethereal' where dwells the hermit’s Love (Cf. p. 117 ) 
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For it was by Oberon (whose charming rod is a hly) that the lovers 
were punished ‘on the desert strand’* with starvation and ruth and 
bitterness; Rezia, 

While hunget'% gnawing fang her heart devours: 

, . pants — she jaints, soie parch’d with burning heatl 

(vn, 49) 

And when she has fainted, Huon ‘half-mad, half-praying’ pleads for 
water. The daemon king pities them, and Huon soon ‘Casts on the 
fountain’ his grateful eyes For Keats that fountain became the nymph, 
as her words reveal. 

n. 144-59 (P- 133): 

The sequence, moreover, continues. After the fountain vanishes, ‘The 
wanderer. Holding his forehead,’ says: 

‘O what a tmetch is he! and when ’tis his, 

A\tsr long toil and travelling, to miss 
The ]{etnel of his hopes, how more than vtle 
Yet, for him r/iere'r refreshment even in toil, 

Another city doth he set about. 

Free from tlic smallest pebble-bead of doubt 
That he will seize on trickhng honey-combs 
Alas, he finds them dry: and then he foams . ' 

and so on till ‘show How quiet death is.' The passage is localized on 
the desert shore by the nymph’s remark: ‘fainting creatures m a desert 
wild,’ It is a symbolical rendering of Huon’s desperate search for food, 
his discovery of the golden fruit after anxiously toiling part way up the 
cliffs, and that fruit’s vileness — ^its heart or \emel bitter as gall and rot- 
ten through and through {Oberon vn, 53-4). Huon sheds ‘bitter tears’ 
and his lip 'foams’ while Rezia quietly awaits death and at last faints. 
It is soon thereafter that Oberon’s fountain appears. 

n, 21 1 ff. (p. 134): 

Endymion’s descent into the earth is suggestively marked by a 
sequence of incidents and allusions. No sooner has the fountain nymph 

* Oberon vii, 38, two stanzas before the apostrophe to love 
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vanished near the cavern’s mouth (as Huon’s path to the hermitage 
vanished in the cavern), than Endymion decides 

Tie ne’er is ct own'd 
With immoruduy, who fears to follow 
Where airy voices lead *■ so through tlie hollow, 

The silent mystenes of earth, descend 1 ’ 

(Did Huon’s path, which Endymion had been following to tins point, 
have something to do with this? And did Huon’s cavern recall Titania’s 
descent into a cave?) Fifty lines later, after seeing myriad wonders, 
Endymion comes upon ‘A quiver’d Dian’ And then, symbolically, the 
‘journey homeward to habitual self seems ‘crude and sore’ or like a 
‘mad-pursumg of the fog-boin elf — ^that is, Shakespeare’s Puck, prob- 
ably conjured forth here (ii, 277) by his master’s more potent name- 
sake. Unhappy in that solitude, Endymion feels exhausted by the effort 
to understand the mystenes of 'dismal elements’ and yearns for the 
loveliness of 'ow green eatth,’ to anoint his eyes ‘with tine heaven’s 
light.’ t And soon (ii, 341-6) he sees leaves, 

And flowers, and wreaths, and ready myitlc crowns 
Up heaping through tlie slabs: icfreslmicnt diowns 
Itself, and strives its own delight to hide — 

Nor m one spot alone; the floral pride 
In a long whispering biith enchanted gtew 

In connection with this sequence and the sequel, the ‘still alarm’ and 
‘sleepy music’ and the identity of the ‘heavenly benignant guide’ who 
leads him to the bower of Adonis, the similar sequence in the hermitage 
canto of 0 bet on is noteworthy. For after the hermit’s spiritualizing talks 
with the lovers, Rezia, expecting her child, observes the tebitth of spring 
and the ‘motion, muimiu, universal life’ amid ‘nature’s temple.’ ^ Two 
stanzas later Wieland turns to (the elemental love story oi) Titama and 
tells how in her grief for the loss of Oberon’s love, 

*As Huon IS led repeatedly, heie symbolic of divine inspiration. 

tThat IS, the poet is exhausted by intclleclual inquiry and yearns for divme 
beauty, his native domain, whose foims inundate his vision — as so often happened 
to Keats. 

t vin, 50-2. C£. p 332 above and Pan’s realms. 
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Downward she tushes tn this dieaty grave. 

To mourn her being, and beneath the cave 

brood in despair (viii, 6o) After long stttving to understand the state 
of mind of the ruler of the elements, she becomes weary of the cave and 

Lol at hei wish, as sink the rocks away, 

A new Elysium opens on her sight. 

(vm, 64) 

Thus, by her enchantment, the sacred groves (Endymion’s homeland) 
with thar tiees and -flowers spiang up, m whose midst 

Stood the lov’d grotto, her sequester’d throne: 

Whence, from tlic grove, by a/htspenng mght-wmds blown. 

Soft notes seraphic flow’d . . . 

(vm, 65) 

A glance at the previous page shows that this sequence closely resembles 
the main outhne of liook ii of Bndymton, which deals with ‘elemental 
passion.’ That sequence may well have been the reason that Keats, fol- 
lowing the plot pattern and theme of the hermit’s and the lovers’ spirit- 
ualization, now interpolated an appropnatc Grecian tale of elemental 
love: the bower ol Adonis, symbolizing the rebirth of vegetation. It is 
significant that the Oberon sequence continues to parallel Keats’: in the 
very next stanzas Rczia is guided fearfully to the bower by Titania- 
Diana, where her child is bom. And that scene colored the bower of 
Adonis. 

Endymion continues his ‘fairy journey’ until at length he hears aerial 
music and feels *still alarm.’ ‘Through winding alley/ and led by 
[Diana], ’a heavenly benignant guide’ (ii, 377), he comes to where 
‘thick my t tie branches’ biush against his head. There he sees the bower 
‘Full of light, incense, tender minstrelsy’ tn which lies sleeping the 
beautiful youth Adonis. Keats’ picture and bs knowledge of the myth 
have been traced to Ovid, Shakespeare, Spenser and Bion. But some 
distinctive features were drawn in from Titania’s ‘enchanted grot’ to 
which in this same book Keats had already alluded. 

For we saw Rezia beneath the thickening boughs observing the re- 
birth of nature. (Adonis = vegetation.) When shortly thereafter her 
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hour approaches, like Endymion she wanders through ‘the mcense’ and 
the mazelike paths (cf. ‘winding alleys’) until suddenly she conies, led 
by the invisible Titania, to the ivy-screened entrance to a grot, from 
which at other times invisible hands push alarmed intruders away. 
Entering, she feels cutting pams shoot through her body. She reclines 
upon roses and moss and soon, her senses dissolved, secs this: 

It seems, that o’er her eyes pale moon-beam^ ghde,* 

Gradual, in deep and deeper shadow dy’d, 

Till softly hush’d to sleep, oblivion stills her heart. 

And from within her a confusion gleams 
Of lovely shapes, some o*et her sweep, some roll’d. 

Each in the other footing, fold on foldj 
Mixture of wond’rous mood — and now it seems 
Before her knees tliree lovely angels stand. 

Clear to her gaze their mystic ntes expand: 

And, lo! a woman veil’d in roseate ray, 

Holds to her bps, as dies her breath away, 

A wreath of loses fresh that hud beneath het hand |- 

Earlier m this book, ii, 59, of Endymion, we saw ‘a wild rose tree’ from 
which Endymion took a bud which ‘buds . . , beneath liis sight’ to 
become ‘the litde herald’ (or child) that led to the one track. Keats 
had long since followed Rezia into Tilania’s bower. And now again 
he heard the ‘tender minstrelsy’ thus: 

For the last time her higher beating heail 
Thrills with a shoit and sojtly-sdend d pain — 

The forms are fled away — she swoons again — 

And now, without icmcmbrance ol a smart, 

Wahes to soft notes, and seems afar to hear 
Their \oyt-lulVd eclioes dying from the car . . . 

(oBERON vin, 73) 

For the angelic spirits have vamshed and only the ‘clfinc queen’ is vis- 
ible, tenderly clasping the new-bom cluld. This haunting and charming 
scene, to which Mathew had first alluded, occurs at the end of the 

* Classical scholar that he was, Wicland had Titania retain the visible maiks of 
the moon goddess m her every appearance. Not concealed by Sotheby’s tianslation, 
this doubtless was but another of the many reasons for Keats’ fascination. 

t Oberon vin, 71-2. Note the sequence continued from the previous page The 
sequence parallels that of Endymion. 
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hermitage idyll It was next m line in the long sequence of incidents 
and image-clusters, concerned with the theme of love’s spirituahzation, 
in Cantos vn and viii of Oboon a sequence which, practically from 
beginning to end, provided hints and materials ‘dissolved, difiEused, dis- 
sipated’ in the kindred Endymion pattern. 

n, 377-44^ (P- 134): 

Thus m tlie scene of the bower or grot of Adonis we find the samp! 
mazelike paths, incense, ‘tender mmslrelsy,’ ‘ivy mesh,’ suggestive ‘lily 
stalks,’ and the traditional cupids (who ‘stood’ hke Rezia’s angels), one 
of whom IS here engaged in ‘muffling to death the pathos’ while another 
is ‘distilling odorous dew’ and yet another ‘fluttermg-wise Rain’d violets’ 
upon the sleeping eyes of the youth: all this like Titania’s floating 
spirits who muffle Rezia’s pains with roses. Both sleepers awake and 
the spirits vanish. Endymion hke Rezia is invited to ‘recline upon these 
living flowcis.’ These aic some of the elements which Keats clearly 
derived from Obe\on. Tlieir metamophosis is instructive. And I suspect, 
in the light of the self-same sequence, that Rezia’s observation of ‘uni- 
versal life’ and wandering mto Titania’s bower after the latter’s tale of 
elemental love had been told, had something to do with suggesting 
Adonis’ appcaiaiicc in the second book of Endymion’s spiritualizing 
experience, a book dealing with ‘elemental passion.* Among other things, 
the music he hears is in accordance with the second stage of the hermit’s 
spiritualization: the hearing of angelic harmonies in nature: aenal music 
which oiiginatcs in Titania’s bower.* 

•The composite bower of Adorns appears to have been colored by a second grot 
in Obeion. that of the voluptuous queen of sense by whom Huon [and Glaucus] 
are tempted The queen’s bowci appears amid the 'mytUe grove’ to which ‘the 
wanderer' is lured, ostensibly to ‘deck the botv'i, Where nature pour’tl piofusc each 
varied flotvW In this giot, fiom which invisible hands hold him as from Titania’s, 
Huon secs that 'light . . . thio' the losy bower Glides from the moon . . .’ The 
image of the moon alone must luve been magnetic. Was it, shmmg through the 
bower, the reason Endymion, ‘where thick myidc branches’ brushed his head, 'Over 
a bower ... as the sunset peeps into a wood, So saw . . pantmg light . ’? 

When Huon enters this rosy bower, he sees ‘Where deck!d with heavenly light a 
Houii glows, And, on a yielding bed of soft repose. Displays her charms . . in 
beauty’s dazzling pride' (xii, 13-15). Witli this compare Keats’ bower ‘full of light’ 
where ‘on a silken couch of rosy piidc’ the beautiful youth lies, whose Aimllonian 
curves rival those of the nymphomaniac queen of sense, Almansans, who left her 
marks on Glaucus’ queen of sense in End. m 
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III, 418 fl. (p. 137): 

Keats’ Glaucus, whose story is handled ‘with absolute freedom,’* 
evidendy was meant to represent a poet (‘I am a friend to love, to loves 
of yore,’ iii, 300); a poet who had erred from the ladder of love (‘Fooll 
I began To feel distemper’d longings,’ in, 374). And we must lecall 
that Glaucus, ‘a lonely youth on desert isles,’ loved ‘to the very white 
of truth’ Scylla, who was his uniealizable ideal of love and beauty. In 
his misery at the vainness of his pursmt of hei, he decided to turn to 
the enchantress Circe (sensual pleasure) for help.f And so, one day he 
fell into a swoon. 

K418 ‘When I awoke, ’twas in a ttmhght bower, 

Just when the light of mom, with hum of bees, 

420 Stole though its verduious matUng of fresh trees 
How sweet, and sweeter 1 for 1 heard a lyre, 

422 And over tt a sighing voice expire. 

It ceased — caught Ught footsteps; and anon 
424 The fairest face that morn e’er look’d upon 
Push’d dirough a screen of tosei> Starry Jovcl 
426 With teats, and smiles, and honey-wotds she wove 
A net whose thraldom was more bliss than all 
428 The range of flower’d Elysium . . .’ 

Bhss recalls the hermit. Elysium and roses recall Titanu’s bower. Did 
it flash through Keats’ mind? In a moment Glaucus adds; ‘She took 
me hke a child of suckhng time. And cradled me in loses,* 111, 456-7. 

But there let us pause a moment and turn to Obe)on,'\ Huon seeks 
Rezia within the forbidden gardens, and one evening the lovely queen 
(who repeatedly is termed ‘the enchantress’) comes upon him there, 
the fairest youth hei eyes had ever seen (cf. K424). Huon’s beauty and 
coldness so pique her that she soon lures him into her gorgeous cham- 
bers, he believing her message to be from Rezia. Revolted by the sen- 

*E De S^incourt, cd.. Poems, 1936, p 438. 

+ Note the overtones of Huon’s stoiy 

t After the hermit’s death, the spmtuahzcd lovers arc separated Rezia is abducted 
by corsairs and Huon is left to die in the deep forest Rescued at last by daemonic 
intervennon, he ts borne through the air in the arms of a spirit (cf. End, i, 641 £F. 
and 701 ‘A disguis’d demon mission’d') In Tunis he learns tliat his beloved, 
immured m the harem, had been saved from the sea when the pirate ship was 
destroyed by Titania’s lighmmg bolt 
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sual queen’s wiles, his constancy remains unassailable; the enchantress 
descends from her throne, lays aside pomp, seats him beside her and 
hands him a goblet ol wine Then she takes a lute, and sings sighing 
of her passion for him, until, overcome, lute and voice expire (cf. 
K 421-2). Precisely as Glaucus says (cl, K426), with tears, and smiles, 
and honey words of promise she weaves her net — but, in vam. Her 
frenzy at her failure spent, a few hours later ‘at the morning hour’ she 
enters her 'twilight' and 'rosy bower! {Oberon xii, 12-14. K418, 

425.) Some oi Its fcatuies we have already seen in connection with that 
of Adonis.* Then she lures Huon past its Xesii-screened entrance and 
doubtless hears his ‘firm footsteps' as he approaches (cf K423). A 
moment later, she imprisons him m her smooth naked arms, against 
which he struggles, f But Huon has more than Glaucus’ ‘o’ersweeten’d 
soul.’ PIis constancy to his ideal love never abandons him and he prefers 
to die by fire rather than to accept the unblessed throne the enchantress 
oilers. Even the most casual collation of the purpose, mcidents, imagery, 
and phraseology in the two temptations must reveal how the voluptuous 
Oberon episode has been interwoven with the Glaucus myth. 

Wc know how in Oberon ‘this fierce temptation went’; that Huon 
did not bow to this ‘arbitrary queen of sense’ {End. in, 461) — ^but that 
he remained steadfast to his ideal of love and beauty and later in the 
same Canto xii was borne back through the air over land and sea. (Cf. 
Keats’ phrase ‘o’er the billows rude’ m End. in, 464 — ^where it signifi- 
cantly occurs between the aibour temptation and the later scene in the 
haunted forest.) The lovers were borne over sea and land to Oberon’s 
palace m the enchanted foiest where, as we shall see, they are welcomed 
by the jubilant aerial spirits when their mission has been accomplished 

m, 467-578 (p. 137): 

If wc would catch even a fleeting glimpse of the creative process, it 
is important to bear in mind two things; first, that, in the same sequence 
as Glaucus’, the bower temptation of Huon and his presence in the 
enchanted forest arc parts of the pattern of spintualization; and that 

* 01 . note p. 341 this Appendix; and the slreanung light and ‘each varied flowV 
with K 420, 428. 

1 A patent link with Slukcspearc’s Ventu and Adonis, Was it thus that the queen’s 
bower came to leave its mark on that o£ Adorns in Book ii? 
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both incidents occur, closely linked with the mission, in Canto xn. 
Second, that Huon (and Keats) had been in the same forest before. 
This is important, because the forest in Canto xn, where his mission 
terminates, expliatly recalls Huon’s earlier wanderings in the forest in 
Canto II and thus all his experiences at that time. And it is there, at 
the very outset of his mission, that Huon like Glaucus entered that 
figmp ‘mazy forest’ of fearsome enchantment. Keats Icnew this: for half 
a score pages, the streaming Oheion imagery appears in Endymion, 
now interfused with Greek myth of hoary antiquity, now quite un- 
transmuted; now m clusters, and now dissemmated But all of it is from 
the haunted forest as it appeared in the opening cantos of Wieland’s 
romantic talc. 

First of all, this is what Keats saw in those openmg cantos: ‘It 
chanc’d one mom’ that Huon m storm and lam found himself on 
(W 2) * a dim path that wound through a wood Stumbling, sliding, 
gropmg, he is compelled to cut his way through bush and briar and 
(4) descend into ‘wild glens’ until ‘on a steep ascent’ he sees the circling 
foiest (i, 13). Night falls, and still he wanders on. 

W6 The starless gloom of raven-fcather’d night 

That wrapt the welkm round, the wood unknown, 

8 And, for tlic first time heard, the thundenng tone 
Of lions, that th’ accustom’d ear oifnght 
10 Tones, from the midmght deathAsks. silence lound. 

Fearfully echoing, on each side rebound, 

12 As on from rock to rock their horrors roll’d' 

These might have mov’d the stoutest warrior bold, 

14 And hearts unus’d to fear had shudder'd at the sound. 

So fares our knight* tho’ none from woman sprung 
16 Had e’er beheld his cheek with te/tor pale; 

The hideous roarings that his ears assail 
18 Shake his stout heart with sinews loose, unstrung. 

His arm and knee drop nerveless; ’gainst his will 
20 Fear stands upon hts brow in dew-drops chill . . . 

(oBERON I, 15-16) 

But Huon remembers his vow, and with drawn falchion wanders on 
through the fearsome black night. 

•Throughout this Appendix, numbers appearing in paraphrased passages refer 
to elements from Oberoa, 
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22 Not long lui stop the winding way pursued, 

When on his wistful gaze, so him beseems, 

24 The light of dutant fhe delightful gleams. 

His cheek flash’d crimson as the flame he view’d. 

26 Half wild witli hope and feat he rush’d to find 
In these lone woods some glimpse of human \tnd. 

28 And, ever and anon, at once the ray 

Flash’d on his sight, tlien sunk at once away, 

30 While rose and fell the path as liill and valley wind. 

Sudden the way tliat led deep rocks among 
32 Sim\ in a cavern, from whose pit profound 
Sparkl’d a crackling flame . . 

(oBERON I, 17-18) 

(W34) Because It was fiinged by bushes above, ‘the mazes of the 
clefts between,’ the flame shone through the bushes. It was reflected by 
the rocks (36) ‘like a verdant file,’ to the wanderer’s amazement, who 
stood motionless a moment ‘amid ih’ enchanted scene/ With these vivid 
and detailed pictures let us now compare some of those in Glaucus’ 
tale. 

"One mom she left me sleeping,’ he begins echoing Wieland’s opening 
phrase. He sought for the enchantress, but she was gone. And so great 
was his disappointment that he sought ‘the fotest o’er.’ But what did 
he sec tlieie? 


"Wandering about in pine and cedar gloom W 6 

Damp awe assail’d me; for there 'gan to boom W i, 8, 20 

A sound of moan, an agony of sound, W 14, 17 

Sepulchral from die distance all around. W 10 

Then came a coiupiering axsth-th under, and rumbled W 8 
That fierce complain to silence: while I stumbled W 10, 2 
Down a precipitous path, as if mipelVd. W4, 31 

I came to a dar\ valley — Groamngs .swell’d W 29-30 • 

Poisonous about my ears, and louder grew, W 17 

The nearer I appioach’d a flame" ^ gaunt blue, W33 

That glar’d befoie me thiough a dioiny brake. W35 

This fire, like the eye of gordian snake, W36 

Bewitch’d me towards; and I soon was near W 37 

A sight too fearful for the feel of fear: W yj, 0.0,26 

In thicket hid I curs'd the haggard scene — W 37 


•And W41, below. 
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The banquet of my arms, my at bout queen. 

Seated upon an uptorn forest root . . 

(end III, 477-500) 

with the hideously transfotmed men around her. 

But breaking the spell, we find that in the last three lines Glaucus is 
no longer Huon wandering alone in rain and blackness, terrified by 
thunder and awful roarings, until he sees and hastens down the precipi- 
tous path to the green fire that bewitched him Huon’s lions have 
become a weird menagerie, and the shapes of Keats’ men show that we 
are not even in the Homeric land of Circe. What, then, could have 
happened? For this is not the same arbour queen as before. The answer, 
I think, lurks m the Faene Queene, whose title led to repeated associa- 
tions m Keats’ mind with Oheron. For by Spenser’s Acrasia, of the 
sensual Bower of Bliss, Sir Guy on’s chastity is tried as Sir Huon’s is 
by the enchantress Almansaris. And Sir Guyon is told that ‘These seem- 
ing beasts . . . this Enchauntresse hath transformed . . . Whylome her 
louetsl * The clue to Glaucus’ experience lies m that conception — and 
in the enchanted forest of Oberon. Two enchantresses and the latter, 
I think, coalesced in Keats’ mind. 

For Huon and his new squire, as soon as their stories have been 
narrated, wander by sun and starlight, ‘Three days down Libanon’s ro- 
mantic height’ amid the cedars.f And almost immediately before their 
course another ‘gloomy forest lay’ (ii, 10). Although Huon is all for 
taking the shortest route, the old squire is not. 01 thts forest he says; 

They speak no good of it — at least, ’us said, 

That none who enter e’er return agaml’ 

(Is not this true also of Circe’s domain, the Circe of Homer?) 

‘You smile, and deem, I see, my caution vain; 

Yet, trust me, Sir, beneath tliat haunted shade, 

A tmy wicked gobhn holds his court. 

There foxes, harts, and deer alone resort, 

*F. Q 11, xii, 85. Spenser and Wicland m part drew on the same source, ‘Huon 
de Bordeaux.’ Spenser’s Sir Guyon or Chastity and allusions to Oberon in this 
Acrada episode were the links that, as early as the ‘1815 Poems,’ led to Keats* re- 
peated associadon of Spenser and Oberon, And we shall see other links below. 

1 1I, I, and c£ Keats’ 'cedar gloom.’ 
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Men, once as good as we — in form the same — 

Heaven knows m what wild skin our human frame 
Shall be ere dawn array’d to make the demon sport'’ 

(OBERON II, ii) 

Keats’ appaienlly convenuonal ‘foxes shy and antler’d deer’ (End. m, 
469) appeared on the outskirts of his haunted forest. But this ominous 
thought, ‘Men, once as good as we’? * And ‘in what wild s^tn . . . 
human frame Shall he .. . array'd'? Were these echoes of folklore and 
that question ‘what skin’ now a hint to Keats? There is no doubt that 
here, withm the pattern of spiritualization, in the forest adjacent to 
Huon-Glaucus’ temptations by the [bower] queen of sense, there lurked 
ready to Keats’ hand this suggestion of shape-shifting which is one of 
the daemon king’s most characteristic powers. The sultana, sensual 
queen and enchant! ess that she is, had no such powers But evidently 
her nature and function, of proving die wanderer’s chastity, recalled 
Spenser’s queen of sense, who recalled the Greek Circe. I suspect that 
these associations were inevitable because of the adjacence of the episode 
of the sultana to the forest of Oberon, wherein his powers of shape- 
shifting are revealed — powers which both the sensual Acrasia and Circe 
possess. 

Let us enter the forest and see. 


W37 

39 

41 

43 

45 


Now as o’er all the veil of twilight hung, 

While slow they wind the haunted shades between, 

A herd of harts and hmds at once are seen, 

Tliat in full course before their path-way sprung. 

Their ceaseless groans, like warnings, striXe the ear. 

And their large eyes o’cjrflow with many a tear. 

(So Sherasmin beneath th’ uncertain hght 
Will fain remark) and, sure, the piteous sight 
Seems to proclaim, ‘Oh, flyl haste, haste! your fate draws 
neat I' 

(oberon ii, 14) 


K 490 


These groanings and this ‘piteous sight’ were yet another link with 
the Circe story. Glaucus’ fate, as well as Huon’s, was ‘drawing near* 
even as the squire hinted. But Huon now is fearless; he 

♦Cf Spenser, m the stanza already cited. These seeming beasts are men mdeed.’ 
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. . . spiings at once among the hetd 
W 47 They vanish in a wink ltl{e yieldmg ear , 

And Huon and the squire proceed as ‘In sweet forgetfulness all stilly 
slept (W 48); Along the wood no nighdy murmur crept, All noise- 
less . . This is one of the clusters drawn into 1 Stood Tip-toe, the 
earher ‘Endymion’ * Keats had seen this passage once before: in con- 
nection with Endymion. And no wonder. 

In midst the gloomy forest, the garrulous squire legales Huon with 
ghost and daemon lore. And inadentally he first reveals something of 
Oberon’s eerie nature* 

True, known to all, when cocks at day-spring crow, f 
W 49 Then edl the goblery at noon of night 

Who creep in darkness, demon, elf, or spute, 

51 Soon as they hear his warning trumpet, 50, 

As if a storm had blown them all away, 

53 But the strange spate that here delights to play 
His woodland pranks, unlike dieir race, methinks, 

55 But like mere mortal, lives, and eats, and drinks, 

And open court mamtams, and walks at open dayl’ 

(oBERON II, 22 ) 

Circe does this too. And Keats wrote* Circe’s herd of transformed men 
‘as by a whirlwind writhen’ at her bidding ‘went through the air like’ 
a huge snake ‘and so vamshed.’ But the squire’s ‘strange sprite’ now 
appears almost immediately — and after a picture of the moon, in which 
Keats was deeply interested still: 

The moon full-orb’d now gain’d die etherial plain, 

W 58 And as her beams thro’ wavy branches play’d. 

The twinkling fairy-dance of light and shade 
60 Confus’d their wilder' d eyes . , . 

And while they gaz’d around in mute despair, 

62 ’Mid the wild woods a distant casde gleams 

As woven from the cvemng’s rosy beams . . . 

(oBERON II, 25 and 27) 

(W 64) And suddenly the golden gates of the fairy palace burst open, 
‘And forth a silver car drawn on by leopards’ rolls. The wanderers 

* Cf ‘sweetly they slept . . , and then there crept a litdc noiseless noise.' 
i This line may have caused Keats to recall Milton’s V Allegro, echoes of which 
appear m End. ni, 500, 505, 524 (‘shapes,’ ‘shneks,’ * 'mong rushes Stygian'). 
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(66) fly the dwarf in an agony of tenor pursued by ‘A tempest, wing’d 
with lightning, storm, and rain’ which overtakes them and engulfs 
them in ‘Darkness that hides the world.’ It ‘peals, cracks, blows, As i£ 
(69) the uprooted globe would split in twain,’ but through it all they 
hear the gentle whisper ‘of ih’ aerial form’ (ii, 30).* And then he 
(71) blows his elf-horn and causes a procession of nuns and monks, 
who had been on a pilgrimage and among whom the wanderers have 
(73) sought refuge, to dance like fauns and satyrs. The squire, who 
had maligned Oberon and forced Huon to flee, also whirls madly 
(75) until the daemon king waves his lily wand and breaks the spell, 
and then hands him the goblet, whose fairy wme ‘reanimates his soul’ 
(n, 47). Of this phantasmagoria the scattered fragments were dissemi- 
nated with fine abandon over a halt dozen pages of the subsequent 
Endymion pattern. 

End. Ill, 518 flf.: 

Glaucus sees not only the enchanter Oberon’s transformed foxes and 
deer. He secs also Almansaris-Circe-Acrasia ‘the arbour queen,’ the 
‘queen of sense’ and the ‘fierce temptations’ of her lover: a composite 
‘enchantress! He secs other ‘shapes, wizard and brute’ than Oberon’s, 
but figures evidently evoked by the squire’s timely midnight dissertation 
and pointed hint: ‘what shape.’ Glaucus to a considerable extent sees 
with the eyes of Huon: 

‘She lifted up the charm: appealing gioans W 75,41 

From their poor breasts went sueing to her ear 
In vain; remorseless as an infant’s bier 
She whisk’d against their eyes the sooty oil. 

Whereat was heard a noise of painful toil. 

Increasing gradual to a tempest rage, W 66 

Shne\s, yells, and groans of tortnrG-pilgjimage; f 
Until their grieved bodies ’gan to bloat 
And pud from the tail’s end to snfled throat* 

Then was appalling silence, ilien a sight W 48 

More wildcring than all that hoarse affright; 

For the whole herd, as by a wlwlwind wnthen, W 46, 52 

•This again is part of the cluster drawn into various poems of the Mathew 
period. (And cL Keats’ 'uptorn forest root’) 

I That of the monks and, I think, Milton's 'shrieks and sights unholy.’ 
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Went through the dismal om like one huge Python W 51, 47 
Antagonizing Boreas, — and so vanish’d. W47 

Yet there was not a breath of air: she banish’d 
These phantoms with a nod. Lol from the dar\ W 49 

Came waggish jauns, and nymphs, and sot'll s . . W 73 

(end. III, 518 fiF.) 


A careful comparison of this scene with the one Huon saw will 
reveal how Oberon’s transformed men, in the likeness of hinds and 
harts, have (probably by virtue of the squire’s provocative *whai shape’) 
become yet more smister. The herd that dissolves m air, the "piteous 
groans,’ the ‘goblery’ m dat\ntss have been retained along widi the 
pursumg tempest and the pilgtims dancing like fauns and satyis But 
Oberon’s powers of transforming sinful men have blended with the 
powers exerted in the transformation of their lovers by Acrasia-Circe, 
who has been modified further by Oberon’s queen of sense.* And like 
Oberon’s deer, Keats’ transformed elephant speaks with human voice. 

Oberon’s dreamlike enchanted forest, with its vision of sinful men 
changed into the likenesses of beasts, provided the spark that released 
the full creative impulse, and with it the imagery that till that moment 
had slumbered m the depths of Keats’ memory But it is also evident 
that Huon’s earher experience of tenor in the first forest setting fused 
repeatedly with his adventures in Oberon’s wood. That is appaient from 
the lines that Keats now wrote. 

End. Ill, 556-70’ 

. . . truth had come 

Nak^d and sabre-like against my heart W 21 

I saw a fury whettmg a death-dsixt, 

And my slain spirit, overwrought with f fight , W 9 

Fainted away in that dar\ lair of night ... W 6 if. 

It IS suggestive that like Huon’s so did Glaucus’ adventures in the forest 
begin ‘one morn.’ But Huon’s frigAtM adventures before he saw the 
green flame occurred in the dark night, even as Glaucus here implies. 

*Almansans, let us remember, is the bower queen, tool in the trial of Huon’s 
spintualitVi which precedes the accomphshment of his mission 
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. . . terrors manifold divided me W 16 

A spoil amongst them. I prepar’d to flee 
Into the dungeon core of that wild wood W62 

I fled thee days — ^when lol before me stood W66 
Glaring the angiy witch 

(Huon, wc saw, journeys for three days to Oberon’s ‘wild woods’; and 
therein he flees until the wizard-enchanter stands before him .) 

O Dis, even now, 

A clammy dew is beading on my brow, W 20 

At mere remembering her pale laugh, and curse . 

In the earlier forest, when Huon heard the reverberating echoes of 
thunder from all sides and the roaring of lions in the darkness, ‘Fear 
stood upon his brow in dew-drops chill.’ And again, Circe’s curse could 
be no more levcaling* 

‘So, /flny-thing, it shcdl have lullabies 
Unheard of yet; and it shall still its cries 
Upon some breast more /;?y-femimne . . .* 

(end. m, 575 ff.) 

Wc saw Oberon’s potent lily wand; and Circe seems to know that the 
fairy music which provides Huon a ‘delicate lullaby' is as yet unheard 
in Oberon, whcic it occurs before his vision of the ‘woman like a god- 
dess’ who turns out to be his ‘eastern queen.’ 

End. Ill, 668 fl.: 

Probably, too, it was Oberon’s daemomc tempest which evoked Shake- 
speare, for soon Prospero’s scroll and the shipwreck appear m the pic- 
ture. Yet the tempest was watched by Glaucus (in, 668) ‘with many a 
scalding tear and many a groan,* ecliocd, perhaps, from Wieland’s 
transformed deer, driven away by a storm, with ‘their ceaseless groans 
. . . with many a tear.’ And the old man’s hand having given up the 
wand and scroll, magic treasures (cf. Oberon’s magic gifts after the 
tempest had abated), ‘then ’gan abate The storm* and Glaucus is 
‘athirst to search the book’ (iii, 674 fl) as the squire is for the gift 
goblet. A few lines later Glaucus reads Endymion the scroll concernmg 
the mission to lay ‘side by side’ all ‘lovers tempest-tost’ (cf. Rezia and 
Huon on their way to the hermitage), and also concerning Endymion’s 
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being ‘a youth, by heavenly power loved and led' It is significant that 
it IS also after the tempest that the heavenly power Oberon tells of his 
love for Huon smce the latter’s birth, and that having given him the 
fairy gifts Oberon promises hts aid in the achievement of Huon's mis- 
sion in Bagdad. This, yet another vital structural analogy, mdicates that 
Keats had not forgotten the larger design. 

Ill, 790-802 (p. 138): 

There are a few more echoes. Endymion’s kindred mission accom- 
plished, ‘all were re-animated' as was the sqmre by the fairy wine. Then 
strange ‘noise of harmony, pulses and throes Of gladness in the ait^ are 
heard: ‘Delicious symphonies’ shed ‘unseen leaves of sounds divine’ as 

The two deliverers tasted a pure wine 
Of happmess, from /any-press ooz’d out 

These are allusions to Oberon’s leaf-hke aerial music that provided 
Huon’s lullaby, and to the fairy wine that had stiayed thus far from 
the enchanted forest (above). 

m, 803-10; 823; 8507; 864-5; 891-2; 933-4. 

The subsequent procession of the lovers into the iridescent (compo- 
site) palace of Neptune is clearly based upon the lovers’ welcoming 
into the twilight-tinted, floating palace of Oberon in the enchanted 
forest. That palace stood m the forest twice visited by Huon: where 
(cf. Glaucus) he saw first the transformed men in the shapes of beasts 
and where later (cf. Endymion) he saw, at the reconciliation of the 
lovers, the elfin procession and ecstasy of the aerial spirits and their 
mamage melodies and dancing and crowning of the wanderer and 
his bride with garlands and wreaths (cf. Keats’ ‘dance, song, and gar- 
landing' and ‘Love took wing'). It is clear that that final diaphanous 
vision of the ecstasy of spintuahzed love evoked the triumphant con- 
clusion of Book III of Endymion, when the mission, similar both in 
kind and effect, has been accomplished. (Cf. Oberon xii, 78 ff.) 

ni, 1024 (p. 138): 

Endymion hears the airy voice of his heavenly mistress say: ‘Immortal 
bliss for me too hast thou won.’ The suggestion for this probably 
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from Titania’s words to Rezia: ‘Then shall your life, like ours, be pure 
dehght’ (x, ii). Much more significant are the words and appearance 
of the daemon king at the palace welcoming. With Titama by his side, 
he appears as a youth on whose face ‘etemd beauty smil’d’; and he says 
to the spiritualized lovers; ‘Receive from friendly hands the gtft dtvtne 
. . . So never from your hearts shall happiness recede’ (xii, 71-2). In 
connection with Endymion’s quest for immortahty, highest happmess, 
love, and beauty in the divine, this must have been one of the most 
fertile hints in all of Oberon, the pattern by which Keats was gmded. 

IV, 30-70 (p. 138); 

As we saw, Wieland’s apostrophe to love and allusions to Rezia’s 
royal birth and sacrifice of an eastern throne for love, had been prefixed 
to the ‘fainting creatures in a deset t wild’ episode (vn, 40) and assimi- 
lated into the fiist poition of Book ii of Endymton. It is also significant 
that in the sacred groves, of the spiritualizing visions, the wanderer 
Huon had confessed to the hermit all his history till that time. He had 
told the sage of how, shortly after his experiences in the enchanted 
forest, he had first seen his ideal of love and beauty in a prophetic 
dream by a marvelous stream: of how ‘near him a woman like a 
goddess stands,’* who, after their impassioned caresses, was cast into 
the swirling waters in a fearful stotm. Huon had told the hermit of 
his first meeting with the eastern princess, of how they had eloped 
from the palace and of the tempestuous aftermath which brought the 
lovers to the desert isle and then to the hermitage. Keats knew all this. 
And he knew that just bcfoie their strange elopement, when the daemon 
king emcigcs from the air before their eyes and bids Rezia ponder her 
fateful step, the eastern maid had paitcd gladly from her father’s palace 
and native land beside the paradisd banJ{S of the sacred river Euphrates' 

W I Wealth, glory, splendor, all an empty name: 

From these it htde seems at once to part, 

3 So die encliantcd maid her Huon keeps . . . 

(oBHRON V, 74) 

And encliantcd she had been ever since her first glimpse of him in a 
dream. 


HI, 58 Cf. Matlicw’s ‘Lines.’ 
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Shortly after his dream by the marvelous stream, she had dreamed 
that her hated wooer Babekan pursued her with his hounds, ‘urg’d her, 
m form a hind'* to flee in mortal tenor down a mountain through a 
wild tuood. When escape seemed impossible, a dwarf of wondrous 
beauty had appeared in a car drawn through the air by two yoimg 
lions. In his hand he held a blossoming lily wand; and by his side sat 
a strange knight, beautiful as a young god or seraph, with whom at 
first sight she fell m love. The aerial car had descended; the dwarf 
had touched her with hts lily wand, the hind’s skin had fallen off and 
her human shape had been restored. At his urgmg, blushingly she had 
mounted the car, and seated between the dwarf and her sl^yey lover 
had ascended, until breathless she awoke. 

Passmg over the trip through the air, let us now turn to Book rv of 
Keats’ romance, the book which concerns human love as a stage in the 
quest for fellowship with essence. Endymion to ‘heaven’s airy dome 
Was offering up a hecatomb of vows’ when a woman’s voice reached 
him thus: 

‘Ah, woe is me I that 7 should fondly part W 2 

From my dear native land! Ah, foohsh maid! 

Glad was the hour, when, with thee, myriads bade 

Adieu to Ganges and their pleasant fields . . 

(end IV, 30-3) 

Here are a different sacred river and ‘myriads’; but verbal echoes and 
the same departure as that of the wanderer Huon’s eastern maid. En- 
dymion hears the voice, and oddly bows his head through ‘thorny-green 
entanglement Of wndsxwood . . . anxious as hind towards her hidden 
fawn’ Keats recalled Rezia’s wild wood, terror, hind’s skin, for 'Is no 
one near to help me?’ the voice continues m the next line. And a few 
lines later Keats interpolates this: 

IV, 52 Thou, Carian lord, hadst better have been tost 
Into a whirlpool Vanish into air, 

54 Warm mountameerl for const thou only bear 
A woman's sigh alone and in distress? 

56 See not her charms! Is Phoebe passionless? 

Phoebe is fairer far — O gaze no more: — 

*iv, 46 £f, (another link with Ovid’s talc of Actson, m which Titania is Diana). 
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58 Yet tf thou wtlt behold all beauty's store* 
lieliold her pantmg m the forest grass! 

60 Do not those cwls of glossy jet surpass 
For tenderness the arms so idly lam 
62 Amongst them? Feelest not a l^dred pain, 
To see such lovely eyes m swtmmtng search 
64 Aftei some tvaim delight . . 

And then the woman’s voice resumes; 


66 ‘O for Hermes’ wand. 

To touch this llowei into human shapel f 
68 That woodland Hyacinthus could escape 

From his green prison, and here kneehng down 
70 Call me his queen . . / 

and so she continues to speak of love, while he ‘upon a bough . . . 
leant, wretched,’ But there let us pause a moment. 

Whatevei other elements may have been interwoven, it is quite obvi- 
ous that this entire exceptional complex is a tissue of remmiscences; 
of Huon’s dream of his ideal of love and beauty — his ‘eastern queen’ 
and ’woman like a goddess’ t whom he tried to follow when she was 
cast into the swirling water. With that dream were interwoven elements 
from Rezia’s dreams: Oberon’s wand tliat restores her shape and enables 
her to escape; and her second glimpse of Huon in the wooded palace 
gardens, when the night before her dreaded wedding revelry, she 


W5 

7 

9 


. . seems within the harem’s gieen alcove 

Sunk in warm fancies of enchanUng love — 

Sweet restless wishes, j«dly-pleasmg fears, 

Now heave her breast, and dim her eyes in teats, 
Wlule, ro the youth ador’d, her thoughts desponding 
rove 

(OBERON V, 2) 


K 64, 69 £ 
K63 


After her first vision, ’The shadow flies, but from her heart again He 
never fades; the youth . . (rv, 49). But now she dreams that vtdth 
(W 10) ‘swift unquiet pace. She searches groves . , . lawns . . . bow- 
ers.’ And sighing in her distress, ‘oft mute she stops, oft starts with 


• Cf. Huon’s ideal. 
fCf. Rezia. 

t Note the appearance of Phoebe, the goddess, in K 56. 
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pale delight If but a shadow wave/ until at last she sees her shadowy 
lover (W 12) from the skies, hides behind a tree, and the dream 
vanishes. 

Aside from the same distressed and tearful search, it is significant 
that m an earlier draft Keats’ despondent damsel engaged in ‘fruitless 
search’ and melts ‘after some beauteous youth’ (cf. W 9) precisely like 
Rezia. Keats also wrote ‘Sweet shadow, be distinct awhile and stay.’* 
And Endymion sees his eastern maid m ‘green covert’ and ‘thorny- 
green entanglement of underwood’ in a settmg hke Rezia’s. He even 
sees *Her gentle bosom heave’ (cf. W 5, 8). But the shifting and elusive 
pictures crystallize yet more, so that there is no doubt as to the identity 
of Endymion’s nunutely similar maid. 

iv,99ff.: 

For he feels ‘as one by beauty slain/ asks forgiveness for violating 
her bower, addresses her as ‘young angel I fairest thiefi Who stolen 
hast away the wings wherewith I was to top’ the heavens: 

IV, no ‘Dear maid, sith 

Thou ait my executtonei', and I fed 
1 12 Loving and hatted, misery and weal, 

Will in a few short horns be notliing to me, 

And all my story that much passion slew me ‘ 

He asks her pity and envisages a storm: 

120 ‘Scowl on, ye fatesl imtil the fitmament 

Outblackens Erebus, and the full-cavern’d eaith 
122 Crumbles into itself . . 

If we recall the Oberon pattern, we need hardly ask with the eastern 
maid, ‘Why must such desolation betide?’ For Endymion is still alluding 
to that pattern: to the fearful daemonic storm that Oberon unleashes 
‘a few short hours’ after Rezia’s dream vision; the punitive storm that 
breaks when mortal loving begot divine hatred, and misery led to the 
hermitage and bliss; when much passion led Wieland’s wanderer to be 
‘presumptuous against love, against the sky, against all dements’; and 

•Cf. H. W Garrod, cd, P. W., 1939, p i6o* Keats' earlier ‘fruitless search* 
(line 63) and ‘after some beauteous youth’ (line 72) Huon was a youth beautiful 
as a seraph, a god (Cf Keats’ ‘young angel,’ line to8 ) 
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his transgression was punished by the heavenly power almost with 
death. In that elemental storm, streams o£ fire pour from the blac\ 
clouds; earth’s axis crac\s, and furious winds pile the sea to mountam- 
ous heights. Later in his romance Keats alludes to this storm again.* 
For it IS Rezia who, because sympathy for Huon’s suffering led to the 
consummation of their love, almost proved his executioner. She still 
is identical with Endymion’s eastern ‘queen’ and ‘guilt’ and we have 
come to the famous Song of Sorrow. 

It has long been thought that the ‘Song of the Indian Maid repre- 
sents a fusion m Keats’ mind of two distinct stories — ^the medieval “Lay 
of Aristotle” and the Gicck myth of Bacchus.’ f To these, however, the 
story of Huon and Rezia must be added in the new hght that Oheron 
sheds upon the sixth to ninth stanzas. For this is what Keats wrote: 

iv, i88 'Beneath my pdm trees, by the nver side, 

I sat a weeping what enamou/d bnde, 
r<)() tUicatcd by ihadowy wooei from the clouds, 

But hides and shrouds 
Beneath dar\ palm trees by a river side?' 

Skirting the vision of Bacchus and his revelers, we find also this picture: 

209 ‘Within his car, aloft, young Bacchus stood. 

Trilling his ivy-dart, in danang mood, 

215 And near him rode Silenus on his ass, 

Pelted with flowers as he on did pass 
Tipsily quaffing . . 

Now Keats had read of Rezia’s vision of Huon ‘beauteous as a god' 
aloft in Oberon’s car witli the dwarf and the lily wand. He had seen 
the bride of Babekan, enamored and weeping for her shadowy wooer 
from the clouds, the night before the dreaded revelry, in her second 
vision as she vainly sought him beneath the dar\ trees and then htd 
from him in the gardens near a river's side. (With this cf. K 188-92.) 

*Oberon v«, 17-19. Cf. Keats’ ‘’twould be a guilt (^Enl. vr, 134) and also 
IV, 65a. 

1 Finney, op. cit, i, 277. 
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Yet how could the stream o£ images of Bacchus and his rout of 
revelers, of Anadne possibly, but certainly memories of Titian and other 
painters: how could they possibly have been drawn into the design of 
Endymton? How and why were they drawn in? I think Obaon again 
provided the hooks and eyes, for the following reason. Besides the car 
and the suggestive ‘beauteous as a god’ in the eastern maid Rezia’s 
vision, m an adjoimng stanza Keats had seen this, as early as the 
Mathew period. Immediately after Huon’s dream of the woman like 
a goddess, the fairy canopy vanished. And his vision of the ‘eastern 
queen’ was assoaated with this landscape: 

’Whete high Euphiates winds its gende tide, 

Onward they took their solitary way, 

Beneath o’ershadowmg palms that dim the day. K 188, 192 

Enchanting land! creation’s fairest pride I 
Slowly they went . , * 

In this nvetstde setting as Huon still dreams of his ‘visionary bride* 

. . the distance melts away — 

Onward they hasten, till the mid-day heat ICarti 

In shadowy groves compels them to retreat; 

(These groves were a link with the shadowy ones of Rezia’s vision. 
Cf. K190.) 

There as th’ o’erfiomng goblet thhst subdues, Kaiy 

And thnee with nectai draught their strength renews, 

Huon’s thirsty companion, his old squire who rides ‘a w«/e-likc thing,’ 
repeatedly drinks the fairy wine {Oberon rv, 33). Now glance back at 
Keats’ lines 188-216 Huon, beauteous ‘as a god,’ probably provided a 
hint. That hint, with the antics of his thirsty old companion on the 
mule, evidendy stirred memories of Bacchus, to which the drunken 
revelry that Rezia fears may have further contributed. The eastern 
maid’s two visions, the picture of the squire, and the myth coalesced. 
And so for a time Keats wandered from the pattern, in pursuit of 
other pictures. 

The Bacchus episode is no more than a thread in the design of 

• Oberon iv, 19. The next lines of this stanza left echoes in the opening Imes of 
Hypenon (Cf p. 315.) 
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Endymton. And we have seen that up to and beyond that episode 
Keats had continued to identify his lovers, both wanderer and eastern 
queen and their meeting and visions and mossy cave and so forth, 
with Huon and Rczia. If anything, then Oheron with its vivid pictures 
of elements shared with TiUan or others — the car aloft, the young god, 
the palms by the riverside, the thirsty old companion on his mule — 
must have evoked recollections of the Bacchus myth.* As Wieland’s 
images coalesced with tliosc pictures in Keats’ mind, pictures of Bacchus 
in his car, the god hi ought with him a tram of exotic associations which 
momentarily pouied into the Endymton sequence. The legendary Bac- 
chus, with the various minor features gleaned from Diodorus and 
Rabelais and Ovid, is actually an irrelevant adornment. In itself it had 
no intrinsic relation to the pattern or theme of Endymion: the grada- 
tions of happiness and quest of immortality and highest happiness by 
a ‘youth, by heavenly power loved and led,’ a youth who because of 
his love for the eastern ‘queen’ thinks himself disloyal to the heavenly 
power. That main theme takes us back to Huon and Rezia and 
Endymion. 

IV, 320 ir. (p. 139). 

Hardly has the Song of Sorrow come to an end than Keats resumes 
the theme of his fourth book, human love — conceived in terms of 
Wieland’s wanderer and his ‘woman like a goddess.’ Endymion’s sym- 
pathy leads him to love the eastern maid; he hears an aury voice say 
‘Woe! Woe to that Endymion’ and as they 

Leant to cacli other trembling?, and sat so 
Waiting for some destruction — when lo, 

Foot-leathcr’d Mercury appear’d sublime, 

strikes the earth with his wand and causes ‘diving swans’ to appear and 
two steeds, on which the wanderer and his mortal love fly through the 
air. Before the Song of Sorrow Keats had alluded to the storm. Evi- 
dently this ‘destruction’ is what Huon and Rezia feared as Oheron 

•Bacchus and Oberon's car coalesced again later, in the Ode to a Nightingale, 
as we shall see. Incidentally, the hounds that pursued Rezia probably recalled 
AetKon in Ovid. And from Ovid Keats seems to have derived the mam outline 
of the Bacchus myth. 
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flies before their eyes, when their forbidden love has been consummated. 
For against that the heavenly power had warned them— after their 
flight from the palace and flight through the air in heavenly bliss 
because their dreams of love had come true. Echoes of that flight in 
the car drawn by ‘four swans, for horses’ (Oberon v, 80) now appear 
in Endymion. 

w, 367-70: 

There curl’d a purple mist around them, soon, 

It seem’d as when around the pale new moon 
Sad Zephyr droops the clouds hke weepmg willow: 

’Twas Sleep slow journeying with head on pillow. 

As Wieland’s lovers journey through the air in the mtsty night, the 
terrified nurse pilaws her head on the squire’s shoulder and sleeps 
{Oberon v, 81-3). The lovers meanwhile feel ‘Joys that in Paradise the 
blest await.’ In Keats’ parallel sequence, his lovers actually visit a pagan 
paradise. And thereafter, for good reason, they feel ‘What horrois may 
discomfort thee and me. Ah, shouldst thou die from my heart treach- 
ery!’ Endymion’s ‘Even when I feel as true as innocence’ (rv, 474) and 
what follows show that Keats was still following the outline of the 
Oberon love story. 

IV, 621-771 (p. 139): 

After the Cave of Quietude and the interpolated hymn, of the ‘voices 
sweet Warbling the while as if to lull and greet The wanderer in his 
path,’ the lovers awake back on earth.* Endymion would live ‘m love 
and peace among (Pan’s) forest wildernesses,’ feels he has loved an 
illusion, and says: 

'0 I have been 

Presumptuous against love, against the s]{y. 

Against all elements, against the tie 
Of mortals each to each . , ’ 

• Cf, Oberon xn, 74-5. Suggestions for the ‘skyey mask, a pinion’d multitude . . , 
voices sweet warbling’ may also have come from the hermit’s experience of Titania •« 
aerial music. (Cf. vm, 27 ) 
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and elemental love. He has ‘beni His appetite beyond his natural 
sphere’ hence aU but 'statv’d and died.' He renounces all but human 
love, and says: 

‘Caveins lone, farewell 
And air of visions, and the monstrous swell 
Of vistonaty seasl No, never more 
Shall auy voices cheat me to the shore 
Of tangled wonder, heathless and aghast 
Adieu, my daintiest Dream! although so vast. 

My love is still for thee. The hour may come 
When We shall meet in pure elystum ’ 

And a moment later he speaks of dwelling in the mossy cave with his 
eastern maid. In all this his identity with Wieland’s wanderer is obvious. 
Keats had come back to Canto vii of Obeion the lovers’ presumption 
against the king of the elements, his monstious sea storm, the desolate 
shore, the bitter delusion of the golden fruit, Huon’s reproaches to his 
airy guiding power (cf. ‘cheat’), the starvation and punishment of the 
wanderer and the ‘eastern queen’ who almost died Keats had returned 
to the scene assimilated into the first part of his Book 11, and for all 
his close adlicicnce to the 0 her on pattern his larger purpose is clear. 

IV, 669 fl.: 

For ‘Now,’ Endymion asks, 

K 670 ‘Where shall our dwelling be? Under the how 
Of some steep mossy hill, wheie ivy dun 
672 Would hide us up, although spring leaves weie none, 

And where dark yew trees, as we rusde tlurough, 

674 Will drop their scarlet berry cups of dew? 

0 thou wonldst py to live m such a place; 

676 Dusk for our loves, yet light enough to giace 
Those gentle limbs on mossy bed reclin'd 
678 For by one step the blue sky shouldst tliou find. 

And by another, in deep dell below, 

680 See, through the Uccs a little nver go 

All in Its mid-day gold and glimmering 
6 Sz Honey from out the gnarled hive I'll hing, 

And apples, wan with sweetness, gather thee . . .’ 
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And a few lines later we see also (Oberon’s) *nll, Thou haply mayst 
delight in,' whichi Keats now fills with ‘fairy fishes,’ It is the same water 
— ‘and hark! at once a viewless rill’ appeared — which Oberon sent when 
Rezia fainted' the fountain which the nymph had said arose for ‘faint- 
ing creatures in a desert wild.’* The entire episode derives from 
Oberon, including Huon’s vision from the mountainside of how ‘The 
sun-beams streak the western wave with gold.’ For it is under the brow 
of the steep crags that the lovers’ cave is situated. And there too; 

... no leafy bow’rs a sheltering shade supply K672 

At last where opening rocks a cleft disclose, 

By Huon’s searching eye a cave is seen 
Faint, in his arms he bears the eastern queen, 

And lays her in its shade to cool repose. 

Then with hoar moss, and many a sunburnt reed, K 677 
(Alas' how grateful in the hour of need) 

He strews her bed . . . 

(oBEEON vu, 39) 

It is significant that early m Book iv Endymion’s Indian maid is a 
‘Queen.’ For the two eastern maids are still identical — ^a ‘woman like 
a goddess’ in the same mossy cave, with the same wanderer. And the 
very next stanza brings us to Wieland’s apostrophe to love, which is 
so significant m connection with the thematic gradations of happiness: 
‘O lovel thou only balm of every woe . . . What joys with thine com- 
pare, thou heaven below’ (vir, 40). That apostrophe had already ap- 
peared in the first line of Keats’ Book ii 
But now we see that like Endymion’s so does Huon’s ‘eastern queen’ 
joy to live in suck a place For: 

Not golden halls by pomp imperial trod, 

Can boast a gtace tliat like this savage grot K 676 

Charms Rezia’s eye! and in this desert spot 
He to her bosom ptest becomes a godi 

In the light of Endymion’s impending apotheosis— through love of his 
‘woman hke a goddess,’ his eastern queen — apotheosis that occurs shortly 

* Oberon vn, 58. Cf. End. ii, 119. 
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after this mossy cave episode, that hint in its setting must have become 
electric for Keats. As for Rezia: 

The rugged flint on which het limbs tepose, K677 

Whete love with mould’ring moss the cavern strews, 

Seems richer than tlie peail-embroider’d bed. 

And far more fragrant than fresh odors shed 
From lily's perfum’d bieath, or scent of vernal rosel 

In the parallel passage Keats duly wrote: ‘my river-hlyl one human kissl 
one sign of real breath’ (iv, 664-5). And returning to Huon’s gentle 
beloved, we find that: 

... on this and sUand, K 654 • 

This bleak, unknown, inhospitable land, 

Wheic mountains hurl’d on mountains frown around, 

To soothe \een lamine u/hat can here be found, K682 

Now gone the golden bowl, withdrawn the fairy hand? 

With swift unwearied foot the youthful knight 
Climbs up the rocks . . . 

(oBERON vn, 41-3) 

and after agonizing toil finds the golden fruit — ^Endymion finds honey, 
apples, and sorrel (K683). With the golden fruit he returns to the 
mossy cave only to find its heart or kernel vile. That bitter disappoint- 
ment causes the famished Rczia to faint, and the rill to appear — ^inci- 
dents which had alicady appeared in Keats’ Book ii. 

But hcic in Book iv Keats was not losing sight of his design. In iv, 
730-731 ‘His briar’d path to some tranquility’ and ‘the flutter of this 
heart had ceas’d’ allude to Huon’s path toward the hermitage and 
spirituality and to his earlier resolution to die in a cavern when Rezia’s 
heart seems to have stopped. And soon (iv, 751-71) Endymion’s eastern 
maid identifies herself and the pattern with finality: she says to the 
youth by heavenly power loved and led: 

7 may not be thy love: I am forbidden — 

Indeed I am — thwarted, affrighted, chidden. 

By things I trembled at^ and gorgon wraths 
Twice bast thou ask’d whither I wenf henceforth 


* ‘ihore of tangled wonder,* 
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Ask me no morel I may not utter it, 

Nor may I be thy love. We might commit 
Ouiselves at once to vengeance, we might die, 

We might embiace and die voluptuous tlioughil 
Enlarge not to my hunger . . 

And thus too, hke Huon through sullering and the hermit’s influence, 
Endymion renounces physical love and says: 

‘A hermit young, I’ll live in mossy cave, 

Where thou alone shalt come to me, and lave 
Thy spirit in the wonders I shall tell ’ 

(end. rv, 860-3) 

There ‘white Chastity shall sit.’ And thus his apotheosis is at hand. 
He does not hear the aenal music of Cynthia, as the hermit did. But 
the eastern ‘queen’ undergoes her metamorphosis, the human love be- 
comes divme, and as goddess she says: 

‘ ’twas fit that from this mortal state 
Thou shouldst, my love, by some unlook’d lor change 
Be spiritualiz’d.’ 

(end. IV, 991-3) 

From beginnmg to end, for all the modifications, the action of Book 
IV follows the outline of Huon’s love for the eastern queen, the ‘woman 
li\e a goddess^ Whether or not that phiase was meaningful to other 
readers of Oberon, to Keats it was. And he knew, too, of Iluon and 
Rezia’s spirituahzation. He knew that they, who like Endymion had 
been presumptuous against the heavenly power, have been changed; 
so that at the hermit’s bier Huon asks Rezia if she feels: ‘as if ray of 
light Fell on thy soul from yon celestial height? So never did I feel 
jrcnl nature rais’d . . . To soar to highest deeds on heavenly wings 
elate’ {Oberon ix, 41). That is Endymion’s attitude towaid the heavenly 
moon. From beginnmg to end the themes, like die characteis and inci- 
dents, closely correspond. 



^ APPENDIX IV 
(Addenda to The Eve of St. Agnes) 


(p. i66): 

Keats’ use of ‘old dames’ in St. Agnes is revealing. In stanza v he 
says that Madeline, ‘whose heart had brooded ... On love, and wing’d 
. . . care,’ had heard *old dames' many times tell of the ntes. In stanza 
X he says that only one *old beldame' showed the lover any mercy, and 
in stanza xi he writes: *Ah, happy chance! the aged creature came, 
Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand.’ It is she who says of the 
lover’s venture; ‘thou must hold water in a witch's sieve, And be 
hege-lord of all the Elves and Fays! In the next, stanza xv, 

K I Feebly she laughedi in the languid moon. 

While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 

3 Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 

Who keepeth clos’d a wond’rous riddlehook, 

As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 

6 But soon hii eyes grew brilhantj when she told 
His lady’s purpose; and he scarce could brook 
8 Tears, at the thought of those enchantments cold 
And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old 

The ‘old dames,’ ‘beldame,’ ‘aged creature,’ ‘aged crone,’ and Angela, 
who is evidendy Madelme’s nurse, appear to have been one and the 
same person, patterned after a similar agent in the plot of Oberon. 

In that poem, the Pnnee of Lebanon’s betrothed, whom Huon re- 
trieves from the giant along with the talisman, is named Angela. But 
an old woman, a character whose function is almost exaedy that of 
Keats’ Angela and ‘old dames,’ appears in Cantos rv and v as the 
mother of Rezia’s nurse. Hardly have Huon and his squire entered 
Bagdad than ‘they chance . . . to meet, Propt on her autch, a litdc 
aged crone* (rv, 36: cf. K st xi and also K3). She leads the way to 
her hut where Rezia’s lover remains in hiding for a night, gives him 
‘Rich milk , and juicy peaches , . . And figs, now blackenmg’ in her 

365 
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garden near the Euphrates (iv, 38). Then the ‘loquacious dame’ (cf. 
K St. v) tells the lover of the preparations for the revelry, and of Rezia’s 
first dream of her enchantment and retransformation into human shape 
by Oberon’s wcmd and of her shadowy lover descended from the sky, 
over whose haunting image ‘she btood^ (iv, 46-9 • cf. K st v, xi, xiv, 
and K8). Upon the lover’s retiring, the ‘grandam’ watches him for 
some time; and the next mornmg she is the ‘happy crone . . . hurry’d 
m’ to Rezia’s chamber where she tells the dreamer over and over again 
of Huon’s coming (v, 14 cf. K st. v, xi). The same old woman, just 
before he ventures into the revelry, helps the lover don the disguise 
Obeion left for him in the hut, the night of Rezia’s enchanted ‘visions 
of delight.’ And ‘the grandam’ cries. ‘There’s witchery in the scene’ and 
is answered by the squire: ‘Aye . . . ’tis he I the friendly sprite’ (v, tj. 
cf. K st, XIV ). This linking of lover’s venture, Oberon, and witches is 
precisely that of Angela. 

Sotheby’s word ‘grandam’ and Wieland’s conception seem to have 
evoked both Angela and the ‘old dames,’ all of whom are one and the 
same. She intercepts the lover, hides him, provides fruit; links the ven- 
ture with the supernatural; tells the dreamer, whose ‘sparkling eyes' 
flash when she is told of her lover’s coming, as do Porphyro’s eyes 
when told of the other dreamer (cf. K6). And the ‘enchantments’ 
Angela reveals to Porphyro are Oberon’s enchanted ‘visions of delight’ 
seen m Rezia’s sleep. Minutely Wieland’s ‘grandam’ is Angela. And 
probably she led Keats’ mind back to his own grandam, when he was 
a ‘puzzled urchm,’ waiting to hear — ^a fairy tale? 

(p. 168): 

In connection with Endymion, we saw how in Canto x, Pluon was 
borne through the air from the hermitage, in the arms of an invisible 
missioned spirit of the air, to the harem gardens of Tunis. Put abed a 
few days in consequence of a fever, the result of his sufferings,* he 
hears at last that his lovely bade has been immured in the harem. And 
disguised as a gardener, he ventures again and again into the forbidden 
precincts outside the walls m a vain attempt to catch sight of Rezia. 
Thus 

• It IS cunous that Keats wrote ‘he had a fever late’ (st xii) . 
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W2 Meantime with griel die beauteous gard’ner dies — 

With unsuccessful toil, sev’n tedious days, 

4 jd round the harem’s wall the lovet strays, 

Where Rezia, sure, with equal misery sighs — K66 

6 Not duo’ a lattice had he seen his bride . . K 113 * 

(oBERoN XI, 32) 

Where Rezia sighs? We saw her sighing in her chamber before the 
revelry in the odicr royal palace, before the entrance of Huon. Did 
Keats remember also? 

Let us turn back to his interpolation of Porphyro’s whereabouts, the 
interpolation paralleling Wicland’s in Canto v. 


K74 

. . Mcanumc, across the moors, 

W2 

Flad conic young Porphyro, with heart on fire 

For Madeline. Beside the portal doors, 

BwWiwr’d fioni moonlight, stands he, and unplores 

W4 

76 

78 

All saints to give him sight of Madclme, 

But for one moment in the tedious hours. 


80 

That he might gaze and worship all yxoseen . . . 

W6 


(hVE OP Sr AGNES, ix) 


In the three next stanzas Porphyro ventures into ‘those chambers’ which, 
as he learns from Angela, held ‘baibarian hordes,’ as for Huon on his 
first entrance. Notwithstanding that similarity, Porphyro’s situation and 
mood, and the motivation for his entrance are strikingly like Huon’s on 
his second entrance. For both loveis at their mortal peril are spending 
‘tedious hours’ outside the hosdlc walls, widun which dieir ladies sigh; 
and both at first aic seeking merely to catch sight of her. Huon’s two 
entrances had blended foi the first time in Keats’ new pattern. 

Huon’s present situation is complicated by the fact that the ‘liege-lord 
of all the Fives and Fays’ had withdrawn his aid; and by the circum- 
stance that a lovely queen (Glaucus’ ‘arbour queen’) has been smitten 
by Huon. And 'Meanwhile Almansaris, her soul on fire’ for him (cf. 
K75-6) has been scheming and dreaming as to how to lure him into 
the palace. Like Madeline 

* The ‘little moonlit loom,’ whither wc shall follow Angela and Porphyro in a 
moment, is 'Pale, lattic'd , . (st. xiu). 
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she calls the mght. 

Kind fortune aids her vision of delight, 

All obstacles removes . . . 

(oBERON XI, 43) 

This ‘vision of delight’ is the third appearance of Sotheby’s haunting 
phrase, each time in a passage evidently magnetic for Keats. It so liap- 
pened that the sultan — ^not Rezia’s father, this time, but still a sultan — 
had arranged a feast in honour of Rezia, and he had tlius unwittingly 
provided the opportunity to have Huon furtively led into the chambers 
of the regal seer of ‘visions of delight* (Is not this reminiscent of Por- 
phyro’s situation?) Unconsciously Huon himself, desperately trying to 
catch sight of his beloved, had removed the other obstacle for the queen. 
For, as he grieves, the nurse proposes a stiatagem and says ‘A sudden 
thought now strikes me’ (xi, 33) — ^namely, to send a message in the 
language of flowers into the harem. Accordingly Huon gathers lilies 
‘and myrtle blooming on the flow’ry spray, The rose, the jasmin, and 
the jonquil gay.’ * 

Turning back to St. Agnes, Angela (the nurse?) having told Por- 
phyro that ‘men will murder upon holy days’ and he havmg grieved 
to think of Madehne ‘asleep m lap of legends old’ seeing her ‘visions 
of delight,’ Keats immediately echoes two phrases, saying: 


K 136 Sudden a thought came h\e a i\^M?lown 1 ose. 
Flushing his brow, and m his pained heart 
Made purple not. then dotli he propose \ 

A stratagem, that makes the beldame start . . . 

(eve of St AGNES, XVi) 


The stratagem being of course that Angela was 


K163 

165 


. . to lead him, in close scciccy, 

Even to Madeline’s chambet, and thcic hiile 
Him in a closet . . . 

(st xix) 


At first the old nurse is shocked and Porphyro piotests he will not harm 
his love and threatens to out certain death — ‘Awake, with horrid 


*xi, 34. Stratagem, and ‘blooming,’ and ‘rose’ with the kindied ovcilones of 
lover’s gnef and joy are m adjacent stanzas 
1 Cf the nurse 
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shout, my foemen’s ears. And beard them, though they be more fang’d 
than wolves and bears* (st. xvii). 

It IS significant that immediately after the vain attempt to cat ch 
sight of the one lady, there is in both instances the same pattern of 
grief, nurse, ‘a sudden thought’ which turns mto a stratagem linked 
with blooming roses and a threat of certain death. But the stratagem 
also eventuates in much the same way. 

In Obeion, when the nurse’s stratagem has been carried out, she flies 
back flushed,* and tells Huon: 

'This day my lord beholds again hts bride: 

Bcneadi tlie midnight silence softly move, 

The door is open . . . 

Watch’d by the slave who waits thy steps to guide 

(oBBRON XI, 40) 

And Huon’s feelings concerning the stratagem are such that he says 
to the nurse (cf. Porphyio in st. xvii to the nurse): ‘Ahl if I knew that 
death with terrors crown’d’ would strike, ‘yet not the less delight thy 
wolds had shed’ (xi, 41). All this is in each mstance connected with 
the stratagem to lead the lovci secretly at midmght through the hostile 
castle to his beloved’s chamber while revelry removes the obstacles. The 
complex moods of the lovers, the situation, settmg, motivauon, and 
actions aie still substantially akin and in similar configuration. It was 
but the beginning of the coalescence, in Keats’ mmd, of Huon’s two 
entiances. 

(st. XXIV, p. 171); 

In the light of the evidence (in Endymion and Latnta as well as in 
St. Agnes) that Keats knew the episode of the queen minutely, it is 
noteworthy that a luminous window appears in that episode of Oberon 
While the queen still dieams of Huon (xi, 21), ‘Whene’er eve's glints 
merlng beams her steps allur’d. Painting the windows strea](d with 
many a ray . . she wanders restlessly about her chambers. That there 
was such a window is significant, since it may well have provided the 
impulse that set Keats to painting his. 

It is also, if less, noteworthy that somewhat earlier, while he is still 

**Hcr cheek vmxm-glomng from extanc thought,' xi, 39 (cf. K 136-7), 


K163 

K163 
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outside the walls within which his beloved sighs, Huon in the putt 
orchard ‘wreathes . . . curious t^nots, and garlands gay’ of flotvets (xi, 
3). And immediately on entermg the splendid chamber, when his guide 
has hurried away, Huon confronts the dazzling queen arrayed in 
pearls and gleaming diamonds, while soon thereafter he secs the queen’s 
‘speaking blushed and ‘cheeks deepet~dy’d’ (xi, 62). 

Keats’ window appears, only two stanzas after Porphyro’s furtive 
entrance into the chamber, thus: 

A casement high and triple-arch’d there was, 

All garlanded with carven imag’nes 

Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 

As are the tigei -moth’s deep-damask’d wings. 

And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 

And twihght saints, and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens and kings. 

(eve of si AGNES, XXlv) 

The location of this gorgeous window in the sequence parallel to the 
appearance of the resplendent queen, may harbor the reason for Keats’ 
indulgence in his rich composite picture, to which various sources con- 
tributed. And It IS likely that the queen’s windows, even as her blushing 
and rank, had something to do with the coloring of the royal escutcheon 
in the less exalted baronial hall of Madeline’s father. 

(st. XXVI, p. 172); 

Having told her dream to the nurse, who glances about the chamber 
to see where the lover is concealed, Rezia steps out of bed 

W I Veil’d in her night-robe, that with wai/y play 

Roll’d like a mtst, and scarce conceal’d her charms . . 

Then the ‘happy crone is hurried in’ and tells and retells of the lover’s 
arrival, while the whisperers help the dreamer into the nch attire 
befitting her rank. Even in Sotheby’s stilted rendering, Wieland’s picture 
retains dear details. Thus 

W 4 . . each clusf ring braid 

Of Rezia’s hati by Fatma’s skill display’d. 
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6 Beneath her finger winds in wavy play. 

*Mtd ebon loc\s her fingers intertwine 
8 Pearls that more bright than ghst’ning dew-drops shine. 

Het ear-rings, necklace, seem one diamond stone . . 

(OBERON V, 16) 

Thus, i£ Rezia robes after her ‘charmed soul mid visions of delight Wove 
in her waking hours anew the dream’ and she dreams awake in her 
bed, Madeline ^^/rrobes just before her visions of delight ‘where swart 
Paynims pray.’ 

That disrobmg, appearmg in the same pattern of a dream of love 
come true, is sigmficant. For Porphyro, as if he were Huon actually 
concealed in the chamber, sees his beloved in part at least through 
Wieland’s eyes; 

Anon his heart levives. her vespers done. 

Of all Its wreathed pearls her ha» she frees; W 8 
C/«clasps her warmed jewels one by one; 

Loosens hci fragrant boddice; by degrees 
Her nch attire aecps rusthng to her knees* 

IdsSL-htdden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, W 1-2 

Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees. 

In fancy, lair St Agnes tn het bed . 

(eve or ST. AGNES, xxvi) * 

Not only the wreathed pearls and enumerated jewels but also the hint 
for the ‘half-hidden . . . mermaid in sea-weed’ may have come from 
Rezia. ‘Scarce concealed,’ ‘veil’d,’ ‘mist,’ ‘wavy play’ all were hints, 
since mermaids play in the waves. Keats’ disrobing scene, dreammg 
awake abed, and visions of delight arc in reversed sequence but in 
the same pattern of a dream of love come true. The structural analogy 
IS more significant than the details, some of which derived from else- 
where.f (Sec below for a variant of Keats’ mermaid.) 

(st. xxvi and xxxiii, p. 175): 

In the chambers of the queen, the lover ‘unwillingly betray’d. Feels 
nature melt in the voluptuous glow’ but turns away from the *stren 

* In one draft, Keats wrote ‘she lays aside her veil.’ Rezia's silver one appears 
at the revelry, 

t Cf. also p. 310 f, notes 17 and 18. 
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show’ (xij 58) and thinks of his vow to the angelic Rezia. There may 
have been a hml for Madeline’s ‘deceived thmg’ in Huon’s ‘unwillmgly 
betray’d.’ But in his explicit thoughts of Rezia there was an inescapable 
link to facilitate her coalescence with the queen. That link was strong, 
since Huon dwells upon the image of Rezia, their first kiss, and his 
vow: dwells at length on all this in the very stanza where the regal 
seer of ‘visions of delight’ notes the change m his fcatuics and tries to 
arouse his love by taking up her lute and singing her ditty, 

Theie is also a due which hints that the extensive process of the 
fusion of the two seers of ‘visions of delight’ had begun earlier in 
Keats’ mind. In the stanza of the disrobbg (xxvi. see above) on which 
Keats worked feverishly and which he recast again and again, he wrote 
in a rejected version that Madelme appeared 

Half ludden like a Syien of the Sea 

And more melodious . . 

Mr. Ridley’s comment on this is noteworthy. He says (op cit. p. 156): 
‘There is no point in Madeline’s bang either moic or less melodious 
than a Syren (unless [Keats] had for the moment intentions of ma\ing 
her rather than Porphyro stag . . I suspect that Keats had just that 
intention, or even the intention of having both lovcis sing, like the 
queen and Huon. I suspect that it was the siren-queen whose lute, lutc- 
playing, and singmg provoked that intention For Madeline acquired 
more than one trait from that seer of ‘visions of delight.’ 



^ APPENDIX V 
(Addenda to Lamia) 


(p. 196): 

As a note to the last line o£ the romance Keats appended this: 

‘Philostratus, in his fourth book Vita Apollomt, hath a memorable m- 

stance in this kind, which I may not omit, of one Memppus Lycius, a young 
man twenty-five years of age, that going betwixt Cenchreas and Connth, 
met such a phantasm in the habit of a fair gentlewoman, which ta\tng him 
by the hand, earned him home to her house, in the suburbs of Connth, 
and told him she was a Phoeniaan by birth, and if he would tarry with her, 
he should heat her sing and play, and dfinf^ such wine as never any drank, 
and no man should molest him; but she, being fair and lovely, would hve 
and die with him, that was fair and lovely to behold. The young man, a 
philosopher, otherwise staid and discreet, able to moderate hts passions, 
though not this of love, tarried with her a while to his great content, and 
at last marned her, to whose wedding, amongst other guests, came Apol- 
lonius; who, by some probable conjectures, found her out to be a serpent, a 
lamia, and that all her furniture was, hke Tantalus’ gold, described by 
Homer, no substance but mere illusions When she saw herself descried, 
she wept, and desired Apollonius to be silent, but he would not be moved, 
and thereupon she, plate, house, and all that was in it, vanished m an 
instant, many thousands took nonce of this fact, for it was done in the 
midst of Greece.’ 

Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ Part 3. Sect. 2. Memb i. Subs. 1 

In the light of the queen, the phrases I have italicized are noteworthy 
as links that must have facilitated the integration. 

Lamia n, 34 ff. (p. 219) : 

Huon finds that he has been lured into the queen’s magnificent 
chamber where ‘gold and lazuli the walls o’erlaid’ as if all Golconda 
and Siam’s ‘rifled mines’ had poured their riches there (xi, 47). And 
even as Lycius’ ‘spirit pass’d beyond its golden bourn,’ he soon thinks 
of his ideal while the queen’s sensuous joys are offered him Realizing 
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that bs ideal of love and beauty is by companson of ‘angel kind,’ * 
Huon becomes battennve and thinks ever farther beyond the queen’s 
‘empery of ]oys.’ She, like Lamia ‘ever watchbl, penetrant,’ shordy 

hts speaking featates tmdei stands, 

W 2 Reads his chang’d sold. K 34, 39 

Seizing her lute, she begtns (like Burton’s lamia) to sing and sigh. 
When her attempted embrace is frustrated and she hears Huon’s firm 
reply to her song, then 

Th’ enchantress, ‘gainst her will, 

W 4 Feels hts superior force — tears wildly fill 
Her eye indignant . . . 

(oBERON XI, 59 and 65) 

and she dismisses him In other words, like Lamia, she ‘saw this with 
pain’: her lack of power over the youth of whom she is enamored. 

(p 220): 

With Lamia’s reaction in mind (ii, 34 ff.), let us glance at the subli- 
mated texture of The Eve of St. Agnes, where 

There was a painful change, diat nigh expell’d W 2 
The blisses of her dream so pure and deep 
At wbch fair Madeline began to weep, W 4 

And moan forth witless words with many a sigh ... W 3 

In both Oberon and St Agnes at this point there is: lute-playing (which 
also ceases m Lamia, though somewhat later t); a painful change read 
by the lady from the features of the silent lover; and sighing and weep- 
mg— besides much more, as we saw.l Consciously or not, Keats, evidently 
led by the queen’s “vision of delight,’ selected some elements from the 
Oberon scene and rejected those which he felt unfitting. And the 
imagmation sublimated and transmuted what it assimilated. 

Agam, m the parallel ‘love in a palace’ patterns in Oberon and iMmia 

•Note LyciUs’ ‘heavenly progeny,’ 

1 C£ ‘By faint degrees, voice, lute, and pleasure ceased' (n, 265). 
tCi. chap, rv, p. 178, St. Agnes, xxxiv. That stanza acljoms the delicate scene 
of the consummation of Madelmc and Porphyro’s love and ‘love's alarum’ — the 
‘tempest fell’ of the angry Oberon, who in Lamia's ‘palace of sweet sin' hovers 
threateningly above the chamber door. 
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there is a painful change when the youth ‘mused beyond’ the dazzling 
enchantress, whose penetration enables her in each case to read the 
change of mood from his features. Thereupon both Lamia and the en- 
chantress-queen are pained and sigh. But it is noteworthy that Lamia 
also moans as does Madehne. For at this point, for some dozen con- 
secutive lines, the imagery of Lamta is closer to that of the adjacent 
stanzas of Madeline’s idealized romance than to that of the thwarted 
one of the queen. Keats’ mind, perhaps drawn to the former by the 
lute-playmg of the queen, proceeded for the moment to retrace his own 
earher pattern. 

Thus in The Eve of St. Agnes, st. xxxv, Madeline says: ‘Oh leave me 
not in this eternal woe, For if thou diest, my Love, 1 know not where to 
go.* With this compare Lamia: ‘You have deserted me; — ^where am I 
now? . . . you have dismiss’d me, and I go From your breast house- 
less . . .” (n, 42-4). 

At this point in Obeion Huon is dismissed by the frustrated ‘fair 
seducer’ and leaves her palace in the first light of momtng. Confrontmg 
the nurse of the stratagem, he accuses her of treachery until he realizes: 
‘Thou wert thyself deceiv’d— my evil stars prevail.’ In St. Agnes we saw 
how after the consummation of love, Madehne, in contrast with the 
forsaken queen who curses the youth, says (st. xxxvii): ‘I curse not . . . 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing; A dove forlorn and lost . . .’ 

And the words of her lover in the next stanza are noteworthy: ‘Say, 
may I be for aye thy vassal blest? Thy beauty’s shield, Aearr-shap’d and 
vermetl-dytd} Ah, silver shrine . . .’ For Lyaus says to Lamia: ‘My 
silver planet, both of eve and morn!’ (cf. Huon). ‘Why will you plead 
yourseK so sad forlorn [cf. the dove] While I am striving how to fill 
my heart With deeper crimson.’ (Than the earlier ‘vermeil’? And was 
Keats strivmg to excel that dialogue?) 

hamia 11, 62-4 (p. 220): 

Cf. Oberon xii, 56, 60-1, 66; ^Throng on throng’ flocks to see the 
execution in the street, until ‘with echoing outcry loud’ the sultan and 
queen hasten up to mtervene But Huon blows the elf-horn. ‘Dance • 
till ye weary gasp, de^pnv’d of breath — Huon permits himself this slight 
revenge alone,’ he says to his foes who would burn him alive. A moment 
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later, ‘thro’ the air the swan-wmg’d chariot flew . . . lightly touch’d the 
ground^ and the lovers ‘mount the car bound for the btidal pageant. 

Lamta ii, 65 3 . (p. 221): 

Shortly before the Oberon scene above, Rezia, tempted by the sultan, 
defends Huon by say mg of the treacherous queen: 'A wily sna\e De- 
em’d him and thyself’ (xii, 49). And a few stanzas earlier, that queen, 
her crown on her head and m her gleaming robes, mysteriously appeared 
in Huon’s prison in the night. She ta\es his hand, tells the youth, ‘my 
13 e on thme depends,’ and o 3 ers him the throne if he will but love her. 
(In other words, m the Oberon sequence die ptoposed of a public mar- 
riage IS made by the temptress rather than by the youth Huon-Lycius ) 
And the queen hmts the latter’s conflict, saying ‘wa\e to fame! Let 
glory to the world thy deeds proclaim!’ (In the parallel ‘Love in a 
palace’ pattern m Lamia, we hear the trumpets and Lycius’ desire.*) 
But Huon, steadfast rather than ‘perverse’ like Lycius, refuses. And die 
‘wily wanton tries each subde art, To bend the spirit of th’ unconquer’d 
youth.’ (Thus Lyaus tries ‘Perverse, with stronger fancy to leclaim her 
wild and timid nature to his aim’ — ^which is that of the queen: cf. 
K 70-1.) The queen ‘lures, now threatens, falls his feet before,’ beseeching 
him to change hts purpose, of rather dying at the stake than being in- 
constant to his vow. (Cf. K 66-8.) Huon remaining inflexible, the queen, 
now pale, now flushed, now smiling, now in tears, at first soft-voiced but 
now strident as she ‘curses loud’ in impotent fury, is in torment of 
‘madd’ning passion lost.’ {Oberon xii, 32-7.) 

That Keats derived many hmts from this ‘grievous torment’ is obvious. 
Remmded perhaps by the last phrase he also drew upon the queen’s 
earlier fit of maddening passion. Thus at the conclusion of Huon’s first 
temptation, when she hears his words that nothing ‘can wake . . . new 
desire,’ then, like Lamia, 

th’ enchantress, ’gainst her will. 

Feels his superior force — tears wildly fill 
Her eye .. . K 66 

And havmg dismissed the youth, she retires to her couch where her 
convulsed soul is bared’ 

* Cf. also the tiumpet m End 1, 737 
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Meanwhile Almansaris, her soul on fire, 

Wild passion raging in her fieiy breast, 

Seeks on her couch assuasive rest:* 

In vain — ^wild groans the demon of desire 

The strange adventure o£ the shameful mght 

llluswe all. a man thy beauty shghtl K44-5 

(OBERON xii, i) 

While the italiazed phrase was another link, with Burton’s ‘all . . . 
illusions,’ the queen’s thought — ‘a man thy beauty slight’ — ^is suggestive 
of Lamia’s realization, in the parallel sequence, of her impotence with 
the youth she had lured into her palace, But now the queen’s reactions 
reveal theii effect upon those of Lydus: 

These thoughts to maddening rage her sotd tnflame. 

Death, tenfold deatli, shall expiate the offense 1 
How loath’d the monster that bewitch’d her sensei 

(Lamia had bewitched the senses of Lydus, whose passion grows cruel.) 

A dragon seems far lovelier to the dame. 

Now pnde and jealousy the wretch detest, 

The futious fit now dies, by love supprest — K 78, 72 

Desire and vengeance swift as thought succeed: 

Before her, dtop by diop, the wretch shall bleedl — K. 75-6 

Now, in her arms enchain’d, she dies* upon his breast. 

(oBERON XU, 2) 

In other words, in her torment her passion grows cruel and bloodthirsty. 
And precisely hke Lycius, despite her love she would delight in Huon’s 
suffering or sorrow. Then her frenzy is somewhat soothed: woman 
again, she thinks of the youth she had lured into her palace as ‘a hero, 
god, surpassmg human birth’ (cf. K 79), and of how ‘Plain on his brow* 
(cf. K 77) nature had stamped his regal heritage. To such thoughts 

Almansaris, in whose empassion’d blood 
A sly seducer creeps, her soul resigns, 

Follows where’er th’ infernal fiend inclines, 

And sinks tn unlling slavery sdi-subdu’d. K 81-2 

Like Lamia, who ‘burnt . . lov’d the tyranny, and all subdued,’ the 
queen’s soul was ‘on fire’ for the youth by whom she was subdued 
{Oheion xn, 3-7). 


* C£ Lamu. 
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A comparison of the imagery in its similar sequence makes clear 
enough, I think, that the lovely African queen (cf Lamia regina) in 
her tViTofold schizophrema of burning love and bloodthirsty hate and 
of pleadmg submission and demoniac fury has in Coleridge’s phrase 
been ‘dissolved, diffused, dissipated’ m Keats’ design By transference 
and transfusion she has visibly colored the actions and moods both of 
her allunng counterpart Lamia in her kneeling, weeping, beseeching, 
burnmg, self-subdual, etc. and of Lyaus in her tliought of fame and 
glory, her attempt to ‘bend the spirit,’ and her frenzy of love and 
‘passion cruel grown’ to the point of fierceness and bloodiness in ‘self- 
despite.’ The violent and complex Oberon scene with its rich overtones 
was assunilated into a new pattern and given a similar but much more 
subde human motivation. The queen’s actions and reactions provided 
hints for those of both Lamia and Lycius, so that ‘fine was the mitigated 
fury’ mdeed. It is noteworthy too that m the refitted pattern of Keats’ 
romance the queen’s two wild fits of fury and their sequel have been 
dovetailed in reversed sequence, which otherwise still parallels that of 
Oberon, the ‘talc from faery land.’ 

Lamta n, 105 fE. (p. 222); 

Hardly has Lamia been subdued and consented to the bridal than 
Lycius, ‘whispering m midnight silence,’ thinks of her as *not mortal but 
of heavenly progeny’ as well as of regal ‘dazzhng frame ’ She, however, 
artfully feigns sleep to avoid further questioning and to heighten the 
suspense as to her identity. The clues as to that lie in the Obe^ on pattern. 
For no sooner m its thronged streets have Huon and his bride seated 
themselves in Oberon’s chariot than they arc borne to the daemon king’s 
palace. Some of its features, and elements of the bridal pageant, reappear 
in the parallel sequence of Lamia, For now Keats wrote; 

It was the custom then to brmg away 
K 106 The bride from home at blushmg shut of day, 

Veil’d, in a chariot^ heralded along 
108 By strewn flowers, torches, and a marriage song. 

With other pageants . . . 
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In this he was probably confirmed by the authority of Potter.* But the 
‘other pageants’ m the pattern are suggestive of why he consulted Potter. 
In Oberon, prophetic of a later age, he had seen Huon and his bride 
flying through the air in ‘the chat tot! And ‘where twilight sweeps Her 
veil of shapeless mists’ they observe the moon mirrored in sleeping lakes, 
till suddenly, 

as if woven from the rosy eve, K io6 

Radiant before their sight a floating palace springs 

In a moment the golden gates open and a score of immortal virgins 
‘float before their ravish’d sight’; and Huon leads his bride to the fairy 
palace 


’mid the songs of that angelic band 
That, rang'd before them, glide in graceful row, 

And, as they step, their path mth roses stiow t K 108 

That Keats derived hints from this scene and corroborated them in 
Potter is suggested by his use of elements in the description of Oberon’s 
palace. Shortly, Keats describes Lamia’s ‘faery roof and the ‘noise of 
wings.’ 

Lamia ir, 110-118 (p. 223): 

Lamia, who like the mortal queen of the dazzlmg frame in Oberon 
lures the youth into her palace, is also ‘penanced lady elf,’ And in the 
bridal pageant of the fairy tale queen Titania reappears, her penance 
ended by the lovers’ constancy. The composite nature of Keats’ heroine 
is again shown by his next lines, in which the mortal and immortal 
queens — and features of their palaces — ^were almost visibly interwoven. 
Continuing, he wrote* 

K 110 With other pageants' but this fair unknown 
Had not a friend. So being left done, 

* In John Potter’s Antiquities of Greece, which Keats knew, Douglas Bush found 
such phrases as these' ‘ “The bride was usually conducted in a chanot from her 
father’s house to her husband’s m the evening ... to conceal her blushes”; and 
again, “tt«:ches were earned before her . . They were sometimes attend^ by 
singers and dancers . ” ’ ('Notes on Keats’ Reading,’ p. 786 ) 

J Oberon xii, 67-8, 74 And cf. the torches at the cxccunon. 
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And knowing surely she could never win 

1 14 His foolish heart from its mad pompousness, 

SAe set herself, high-thoughted, how to dress 

1 16 The misery in fit magnificence 

She did so, but ’tis doubtful how and whence 
118 Came, and who were her subtle servitois 

lere Lamia, who reappears in a moment ‘regal drest’ beside ‘an un- 
isted feast,’ is clearly the African queen. It was she who could never 
^in Huon’s heart with her 

pomp, which far outshmes 
Each brilliant scene his eye had e’er survey’d 
(oBERON XI, 47) 

liat enchantress could set herself to prepare the feast for Huon, and to 
nrich the magnificence of her chambers and dress, because her consort 
vas preoccupied with Huon’s bnde, the enamored sultan’s fair unknown 
,uest (cf. Kiio). It was this desertion which first made the queen 
vretched with hate and jealousy. But when she meets Huon, it also 

Leaves the sultana free and unconfin’d K in 

To pass her time and leisure as she can. 

And weave at liberty each secret plan. 

Where slaves at will start up to serve her subtle mind. 

(xi, 31) 

The closely similar situation of the two enchantresses, deserted in ‘Love 
n a palace,’ can hardly be coinadence. The last line, of which Keats’ 
her subtle servitors’ is a clear echo, reveals the process by which the 
upernatural overtones in the palace of the mortal queen helped effect 
he fine fusion of natural and supernatural features in Lamia’s composite 
lalace. 

Lizmw n, 119-31: 

Thus ‘her subtle servitors’ take us back to Oberon’s palace of the 
mmortals. For Keats next wrote: 

. . . her subde servitors. 

About the halls, and to and from the doors, 

K 120 There was a notse of wings, till in short space 

The glowing banquet-room shone with wide-arched grace. 
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122 A haunting music, sole perhaps and lone 
Supportress of the jaery-ioof, made moan 
124 Throughout, as fearful the whole charm might jade 

What had happened seems clear enough. Whether by the ‘subde servi- 
tors’ or the Obeton sequence or both, Keats was reminded of the tenuous 
palace ‘woven of the rosy eve’ (cf. K124), from whose golden gate 
‘float’ the immortal virgins, the winged aerial spirits of Titania and 
Oberon. (Cf. K 119-20.) The daemon king and his “bade m moonlight’s 
modest ray’ appear to welcome the mortal lovers before this diaphanous 
fairy roof, as the bridal pageant unfolds, accompamed throughout by 
‘the play of golden harps’ and ‘songs of that angelic band.’ (Cf. K 122-4.) 
That Keats conceived of Lamia, the ‘penanced lady elf’ thought to be 
‘of heavenly progeny,’ as of the ‘angelic hand,’ is hinted by her possession 
of just such subtle servilois and ‘viewless servants’ and ‘faery roof as 
Titania’s. It is not doubtful how and whence came the winged servitors, 
who are clearly aerial spirits found in Oberon’s daemon-haunted palace. 
What is more, in Lamia’s palace 

K 125 Fresh carved cedar, mmtc\ing a glade 

Of palm and plantam, met from cither side, 

127 High in the midst, in honour of the bride. 

And Oberon’s palace appears thus: 

Girt witli a pleasant gxove, sweet sliadcs between, 

W 2 Where aicAing rose-/r<f« meet in wavy play. 

Appear’d the palace whose allurmg ray 
4 Bright thro’ the wood’s o’ershadowmg foliage seen. 

Disus’d around its wide-resplendent light. 

(oberon xn, 69) 

This is noteworthy because Lamia’s faery palace contains the ‘glowing 
banquet-room’ that ‘shone with wide-arched grace’ while Oberon’s fairy 
palace also glows and shines ‘with wide-resplendent light’ through the 
arching trees of the foiest. Again, in Lamia’s palace ‘a glade’ of trees 
‘met’; while ‘arching . . . trees meet’ to form a glade around Oberon’s. 
That Keats derived hints from the abode of Oberon’s daemons is even 
more unmistakable m the hght of an earlier reading for hne 129 of 
Lamia. Keats rejected that line probably because of rhyming difficulties. 
But in It he wrote: 


K125 

K 121 
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High in the midst in honour of the bride W 2 
Two palms and two plantains and so on; 

On either side a forest they . . 

Did he mean to convey ‘resemble’? He never finished the line and 
crossed it out. But his imagery of the archmg trees reveals that he trans- 
ferred outdoor features of Oberon’s foiest palace within doors in Lamia’s, 
that of the ‘penanced lady elf.’ Into her palace as mto Oberon’s mortals 
soon enter. 

The fusion of mortal and immortal, of natural and supernatur^, is 
further revealed by Keats’ next hnes in which a ‘stream of lamps,’ a 
reminiscence from Mulaber’s palace, illumines (Huon’s) ‘untasted feast’ 
with Lamia ‘regal drest’ beside it. She, moreover, ‘mission’d her viewless 
servants’ and ‘faded at self-wdl’ like Titania. And after some further 
descnption of the setting, the guests and Apollonius appear within ‘That 
royal porch.’ * 

The furniture appears to have been borrowed in considerable part 
from the palace of the queen Keats wrote 

173 Of wealthy lustre was tlie banquet-room, 

Fill’d with pervading brilliance . . 

He mentions the heavy ‘gold of cups and goblets’ and tables loaded with 
‘a feast’ and the ‘silken couches,’ all of which set the guests wondering 

198 Whence all this mighty cost and blaze of wealth could spring 

The ‘self-resplendent blaze’ in the queen’s magnificent chambers came 
from ‘Siam’s and Golconda’s rifled mines,’ and the ‘wanton luxury’ and 
pervadmg brilhance are just such as Lamia’s. Huon’s ‘enchantress’ also 
offers him a golden cup and magnificent feast and rests upon her ‘damask 
couch.’ 

The queen, moreover, when the youth had been lured into her palace, 
appeared first from behind the splendid golden curtains of ‘airy texture’ 
with her beautiful slaves about her And the effect having been calculated 
beforehand, when the wine had been offered Huon, the lovely slaves 
gyrate voluptuously in a dance 

*C£. Lamta 11, 131 and 150 £F with Varadise Lost 1, 728-31. Also P. L. i, 710-12, 
with Oberon and Lamia ix, 122-3. 
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... of pow’r the dead to raise, 

W 6 Or draw embodied spints down to gaze 

(OBERON XI, 56) 

The queen knew the effects of wine upon the appreciation of feminine 
beauty, and she evidendy reminded Keats. For he wrote of 

the gorgeous dyes, 

K 200 The space, the splendour of the draperies. 

The roof of awful richness, nertarous cheer, 

208 Beautiful slaves, and Lamia’s self, appear, 

Now, when the wme has done its rosy deed, 

210 And every soul from human trammels jteed, W 6 

No more so strange, for merry wine, sweet wme, 

212 Will ma\e Elystan shades not too fair, too dtvtne W 5 

Keats rejected the dance, but the supernatural and erotic overtones in the 
queen’s thought ring through his last line. And it is noteworthy that 
Sotheby wrote that ‘Not at the gayest feast the heavens behold’ does 
Hebe more seductively reach 'nectar* to Hercules than the queen reaches 
the wine to Huon (xi, 55). ‘Lamia’s self is the queen: her slaves 
with Hebe’s help have become ‘Elysian.’ * 

Lamia ii, 217, 239 ff. (p 223) : 

It would seem that m Lamia elements from the palace of Oberon’s 
‘angelic band’ and from that of the enchantress-queen who ‘follows . . . 
the infernal fiend’ were almost visibly interwoven with features of the 
palace of Satan. Lamia’s palace is clearly a composite of all three. Yet 
Keats seems to have recalled another palace. With the legend guiding 
him to a close, he wrote- 

The herd approach’d, each guest, widi busy bram, 

K 151 Arrivmg at the portal, gaz’d amain. 

And enter’d marveling. 

If Milton’s ‘hasty multitude Admiring enter’d’ recurred to his mind, he 
had not forgotten that Huon entered the queen’s golden bower marvel- 
ing.t For the latter (K 208 above) reappears in a moment And I think 

♦For ‘the roof (K207) see Paradue Lost i, 7^7 
I Obeton xi, 47* 'He stardes at the pomp ’ 
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that, even as in the case of The Eve of St. Agnes j Huon’s second en- 
trance into a palace recalled and blended with his previous one. In Lamia, 
too, revelry, feast, bndal, guests, royal palace appear quite naturally to 
have recalled the feast in the palace of Rezia’s royal father, where the 
bridal revelry, interrupted so strangely by the ‘liege-lord of all the Elves 
and Fays,’ had fed the springs of St. Agnes so copiously 
In Lamta, just before the ‘splendid draperies’ and ‘beautiful slaves’ 
indicate that we are in the queen’s chambers, Keats wrote the magical 
lines: 


K 199 Soft went the music the soft air along. 

While fluent Greek a vowel’d underrong 
301 Kept up among the guests, discoursmg low 
At first, for scarcely was the wine at flow; 

303 But when the happy vintage touch’d their btatns. 

Louder they talk, and louder come the strains 
305 Of powerful instruments — the gorgeous dyes . . . 

And therewith we are in the queen’s palace. But in the earlier bridal- 
banquet scene in Obaon there were also guests and wine and powerful 
instruments, thus: 

Already cymbals, drums, and fifes lesound, K205 

W 2 With song and strmg the festive palace clangs, 

The sultan’s head already heavy hangs, 

4 While vinous vapors float his brain around. K203 

Already mirth in jreet current flows . . . K204 

(oBERON V, 34) 

as Huon enters. The similar bridal revelry, instruments, ‘vinous,’ ‘brain,’ 
and ‘freer’ are significant. 

For now ‘with uplifted brow in wild amaze Th’ admiring guests upon 
the stranger gaze.’ Rezia, we know, remains ‘tranced with fascinated 
eye’ as she ‘still views her dreams [of love] and ever downward bends.’ 
And that is exactly the situation of Madeline at the revelry in St. Agnes. 
Now, a scant dozen lines beyond his ‘powerful instruments’ Keats wrote 
in Lamia: 

K 217 baskets of bright osier’d gold were brought 

High as the handles heap’d, to suit the thought 
319 Of every guest . . . 
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Did he not also write in St. Agnes (st. xxxi) o£ how Porphyro ‘these 
delicates . . . heap’d with glowing hand On golden dishes and in 
baskets bright’? Two stanzas earlier in St. Agnes the ‘boisterous, festive 
darion, The ketde-drum and far-heard clarinet’ — the powerful instru- 
ments — ^reappear in exacdy the same sequence as m Lamia. (Cf. W i.) 

The slim thread we have been following is not illusory. Keats was 
again retracing his earher steps m Canto v and St. Agnes. And since he 
was, was he interested m Wieland’s slaymg of the bridegroom at this 
bridal feast and the ‘fasanated eye’ and the appearance there of the 
guardian god of love and the vanishing of that daemon prince? Perhaps 
the Lamta sequence will throw some light upon that. 

Immediately after the ‘powerful instruments’ (K305) the African 
queen or ‘Lamia’s self appears with the slaves, followed by the baskets 
(K 217). Then for a few lines Burton guides the shutde until the famed 
attack on Apollonius obtrudes But only until Lycius, who ‘scarce saw 
m all die room another face . . . checking his love trance^ realizes that 
the intruder’s hypnotic eye is affecting the ‘alarmed beauty of the bride.’ 
(Rezia’s ‘tranced with fascmated eye’ shows once more that Keats re- 
called Canto V.) Then his outcry bringing no response horn her whose 
hand had become icy, 

K261 ‘Lamia I’ he cried — and no soft-toned reply 

The many heard, and the loud revelry 
263 Grew hush, the stately music no more breathes; 

The myrtle sicken’d in a tliousand wreaths. 

265 By faint degrees, voice, lute, and pleasure ceased; 

A deadly sdence step by step increased, 

267 Until It seem’d a horrid presence there. 

And not a man but felt the tenor in his hair 

The lute had not previously been mentioned. But it and the queen’s 
voice and the dance of the beautiful slaves ceased suddenly in her palace 
where there were many wreaths. Did Keats’ myrde sicken as Huon did? 
But in the other palace, that of Rezia’s ‘visions of delight,’ the revelry 
ceased for a more terrifymg reason. 

Lycius delivers his vain impiecation, as a dimax terming the malevo- 
lent orbs of Apollonius: ‘demon eyes.’ Then at last, as Burton had told, 
the lovely enchantress reverts to traditional type and with a scream 
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vanishes. But unlike Burton’s hero, Keats’ Lycius falls dead, the bride- 
groom at his own wedding feast. 

In that revised conclusion and the bestowing of demon eyes upon 
Apollomus and in the simster overtones above (K 267-8), the composite 
nature of Lamta once agam is apparent, and there are clues further 
clarifying its machinery and Keats’ intention. The love trance of Lycius 
and the boisterous music and drunken guests unmislalcably reveal that 
he had recalled the wedding feast in Oho on. At that revelry, so vital 
m the genesis of St. Agnes, Keats had seen the tenor of the weddtng 
guests caused by the visible slaying of the hated bndegroom. The honid 
presence (cf. K 267-8) of the blood-spurung torso before their vciy eyes 
affected the guests as if 

. the diead visage of Medusa fell 
Swift flashing on the sight . . 

when Perseus shakes the viper hat) * K268 

Now traditionally Lamia had been a viper present at a wedding feast. 
And Wicland’s use of that image m his scene of terror evidently haunted 
Keats’ inner eye, led him to see ‘a horrid presence there’ and to feel 
‘the terror in his hair.’ The Obeton scene probably helped bung about 
the death of Lycius For Keats also seems to have rcmembcied how 

The ]ocund blood that warmed each meriy guest 
Suspends its frozen course, 

when Rezia’s suitor is slam. (Lamia’s hand becomes icy.) And ‘Like 
ghost/ they shiver from their seats. (Lycius sinks *besidc the aching 
ghost.’) At that same fateful wedding feast where the bridegroom is 
slam, as Keats knew, the daemon kmg appears.f He is the Love who 
hovered above Lamia’s chamber door and who had some causal con- 
nection with the ruination of love in a palace. ‘For all this came a rum.’ 
His preternatural eyes are suggestively recalled by the ‘demon eyes’ of 
the malevolent Apollonius who, like Oberon, would not have the youth 

* Obeton v, 37 Cf. ‘Of all the Gods, whose dreadful images’ (Ka79) with this 
‘drwd visage of Medusa . . Perseus ’ Did Keats change the mythical figures to 
gods, generalmng the hmt? 

tWhen Madeline in St Agnes ‘panted all akin to spirits of die au and visions 
wide’ Keats had used this scene before. 
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succumb to the sensual joys that seduce and destroy. Such was ‘the 
moral’ to which Keats alluded. 

Obeion, Otho the Great, and Lamia (p. 227): 

Bearing in mind the fact that we first sec Lamia the ‘gorgeous snake’ 
in conjunction with the ‘prosperous woods’ and ‘king Oberon’s . . . 
sceptre,’ let us turn to the forest in Canto ii of Oberon, where the power 
of the sceptre or wand is revealed. On the outskirts of the enchanted 
forest, against which the superstitious squire had warned him, Huon 
had seen the herd of harts and hinds with large feir eyes that seemed 
to weep. (Cf. the eyes of Lamia in serpent’s guise.) And the squire had 
explained that these beasts had been 

'Men, once as good as we — ^in form the same — 

Heaven knows in what wild skin our human frame 
Shall be ere dawn array’d to make the demon sporti* 

(oBExoN n, 11) 

The author of Endymion had already taken hints for the denizens of 
Circe’s wood from this. But in Lamia the ‘gorgeous snake* says; 

‘I was a woman, let me have once more 
A woman’s shape . . . 

Give me my woman’s jorm . . .’ 

and the echoes arc not illusory. 

Now the squire, gratefully garrulous, it will be remembered, expatiated 
upon demon lore, if not quite accurately about Oberon. He told Huon 
this: Although ‘demon, elf, or sprite’ generally flee at ‘dayspring,’ 

*. . . the strange sprite tliat here delights to play 
His woodland pranks, unlike their race, methinks, 

But li\e mere mortal hves, and eats, and drmks, 

And open court mamtains, and walks at open dayl’ 

(11, 23) 

(So too does Lamia, ‘lady elf, demon’s mistress,’ when her woman’s 
form has been restored and beneath her faery roof she commands her 
‘viewless servants’ and ‘subtle servitors’ of the sound ‘of vwngs.*) But 
almost immediately after Huon learned all this, in the same enchanted 
forest as that of the bridal pageant he saw the floating fairy palace for 
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the first time and then the daemon king’s self, who pursued the terrified 
wanderers with a tempest, while 

. . heard from time to time amid the storm, 

The gentle whtspet of th’ aettal form 
Breath’d forth a lovely tone . . . 

(n, 30) 

(Above the forest when her woman’s shape has been restored we heai 
Lamia: ‘in the air, her new voice luting soft ’) A moment later, when 
he confronts Huon, Oberon holds the hly wand or sceptre m his hand. 
And ‘lovely as he was, on all around Strange horror stole, for stern the 
fairy frowned.’ And forthwith certain hypocrites are constrained to 
whirl m the mad dance. 

But if the malevolent as well as the beneficent powers of the daemon 
kmg were visible so early, he also told Huon at that meeting the equiva- 
lent of what Glaucus told Endymion, that he was ‘a youth by heavenly 
power loved and led’ — ^who would retain Oberon’s favor, as he had since 
childhood, so long as his heart remamed pure And he added these 
significant words: 

'Thy heait is puie, no basenas taints Uiy blood — 

W 2 Thy ways are straight where honoi, duty call, 

Thou ask’st not flesh and blood — no fears appal- - 
4 Thou in thyself confid’st when piools assail: 

So that my favor, knight, can never fail 
6 On spotted souls alone my vengeful toimcnts falW 

(oBERON n, 40) 

In other words, the squire notwithstanding, the gnevous torments of 
this daemon, however horrible, are not in sport but in divine earnest. 
He is the ‘guardian god’ of love and purity whose vengeful torments 
fan ‘on spotted souls alone’ and who can transform sinful men into 
beasts and penance even his mistress-queen. In Lamia, let us remember, 
he appears both as Love — who hovers threateningly above the inmates 
of the palace, ‘of sweet sm’ and ‘more grievous torment,’ with whose 
ruin he is somehow connected — and as Hermes who hears the mournful 
voice in the sacred isle, and who transforms and conveys the penanced 
one to that palace, where ‘proofs assail’ the youth Lycius. 

This part of ‘the moral’ of the ‘tale from faery land’ illuminates Lamm 
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further, it seems to me And the powers of the daemon king, his pumtive 
power over ‘spotted souls’ and powers of shape-shifting, throw a good 
deal of light upon Lamia’s past. For she was ‘a woman once’; she 
appears as ‘gorgeous snake’ — ‘some penanced lady elf, some demon’s 
mistress’ — who has obviously been penanced by transformation mto a 
serpent; and she would have the god restore her human shape because 
she loves a youth. The penance of Lamia and its reason are related to 
Oberon’s powers and curse. The mystery is quite dispelled by a scene 
in the work that Keats wrote synchronously with Lamia, namely, Otho 
the Gieat. 

Although four acts of that play, designed as a pot-boiler, were written 
in collaboration with Charles Armitage Brown, we know from him that 
Keats ‘ “wrote the 5th act in accordance with his own views.” ’ * Some 
of those views, unmistakably evoked by Oberon’s words in the enchanted 
forest, throw a clear light upon the channel in which Keats’ mmd was 
farmg in this period when also Lamia was being composed. The reason 
why Lamia had been transformed is hmted clearly and startlmgly, it 
seems to me, by Auranthe in Act v, scene 11, of Otho the Gieat, to which 
It IS essential that we now turn for a moment. 

In that pervasively Shakespearean tragedy, Prince Ludolph, reconciled 
with his father the Empeior, has at last been granted his dearest wish, 
the hand of Auranthe, sister of Conrad, Duke of Francoma. But hardly 
have the vows been exchanged than the impetuous prince discovers that 
Auranthe is a wanton deceiver who had vowed falsely and long been 
the mistiess of Albert. (On the occasion of the bamshment-m-penance 
of Titania, let us remember, Oberon had cursed just this sort of wanton 
whose vows and tears alike are false and whose evil passions are those 
of the ‘bosom snake’ — and the ‘wily snake,’ the African queen, of ‘Love 
m a palace ’) But Auranthe, threatened with exposure, on her wedding 
night flees into the forest after Albert, whom her satanic brother in 
treachery there mortally wounds at cost of his own life. Ludolph, in- 
formed of their flight, had pursued his faithless wife and her lover into 
the forest only to lose them And he says: 

•C£ Brown’s Memoir, Houghton-Crewc Collection, as cited in Finney, op. at. 
n. 656. 
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‘Escap’d — ^fled — vanuh’d melted into atr — 

She’s gone — I cannot catch herl no revenge 1’ 

(OTHO THE GREAT V, i, 24-5) 

Then suddenly he hears Auranthe shriek.* Discovering Albert dying, 
he sees Auranthe rush in to her lover and embrace him, and thus dis- 
covers all’ ‘Hal Therel therel — He is the paramourl’ Albert, long since 
conscicncc-stncken, wishes death to be speedy, to release him from the 
many ‘horrors.’ Ludolph, however, vents his wrath in phrases which, 
through their irony, are mcomparably enlightening. This is what he says: 

‘Auranthcl what can he mean? 

What horrors? Is it not a joyous time? 

Am I not married to a paragon 

“Of personal beauty and -astatnted souV‘? W i 

A blushing fair-eyed pm tty I A sylph, 

Whose snowy timid hand has never sin*d 
Beyond a flower pluck’d, mild as itself? 

Alberti you do insult my bride — your mistress — 

To talk of horrors on our wedding-nightl’ 

(oTHO THE GREAT V, il, I9-27) 

(Oberon’s words to Huon m the forest, and the overtones and the con- 
clusion of Lamia’s story, f) 

Albert having vainly pleaded not guilty, Ludolph proceeds’ 

•Hear you, he pleads not guilty! 

You are not? or, if so, what matters it? 

You have escap’d me, ^ree as the dusk atr, 

Hid in the fotest, safe from my revenge; 

I cannot catch you! You should laugh at me, 

Poor cheated Ludolph! Make the forest hiss 
With jeers at me! You tremble — ^faint at once, 

You will come to again 0 coc\atnce, % 

I have you! Whither wander those fair eyes 
To entice the devil to your help, that he 

• Cf. Lamia who vanishes, melts into air, disappears after her metamorphosis 
(i, 165-6). 

+ The weddmg mght of horrors m Lamia’s ‘palace of sweet sin* And she u a 
'penanced lady elf, some demon's mistress’ like the sinful ‘sylph’ and 'mistress’ 
Auranthe. 
t Serpent. 
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May change you to a spider, so to crawl 
Into some cranny to escape my wrath?’ 

(v, u, 29-40) 

This imagery m a work written at the same time as Lamta and echoing 
phiases from it * sets m high rehef the weird pattern of punitive trans- 
formation. Here, more transparent than when mterfused in the legend 
frame of Lamia, is evidence of the Oheron impact: in these shiftmg 
precincts of the forest, the enchanted forest, the ‘prosperous woods.’ In 
this forest lurks the answer to the riddle of the transformed Lamia. For 
Auranthe (wanton, deceiver, faithless wife — ^like Oberon’s accurst ‘bosom 
snake’ on whom ‘vengeful torments fall’) exphdtly is a tainted soul who 
has sinned. And she too is likened first to a sylph ‘free as the air’ (like 
Titania-Lamia who is ‘some penanced lady elf’), and then (like Lamia) 
to a serpent to be transformed by that other ‘demon’s self Satan. And 
lest it escape us that Ludolph has spoken with the vengeful wrath of 
Oberon, the ‘guardian god’ of love; lest we overheard the echoes, as 
Albert groans and dies, the tormented bridegroom, who is himself soon 
to die, dispels the last shred of mystery as he says* ‘There goes a spotted 
sotdl* 

The daemon king in the forest of the transformed men, whom he docs 
not transform m sport, told Huon not only ‘thy heart is pure, no baseness 
taints thy blood’ (cf Ludolph’s ironic ‘untainted soul,’ ‘fair-eyed purity’); 
but also that he possessed pimitive power: ‘On spotted souls alone my 
vengeful torments fall.’ These torments include transformation. And the 
vengeful Ludolph echoes Oberon’s very words. This once again reveals 
that during the weeks m which lUtmia was also being composed Keats’ 
thoughts were revolving upon ‘the moral’ and machinery of Oheron. 
The play shows that Keats was preoccupied with Oberon’s powers of 
inflicting ‘grievous torment’ and transformation as penance for impurity 
and sensuahty, and with his curse upon the sensual ‘joys that seduce’ 
and their high-priestess, the deceitful woman who is the ‘bosom snake.* 

Thus while in Oberon it is the ‘wily snake’ and African queen, in 
Otho the Great it is Auranthe, the wanton and ‘cockatrice,’ who is the 
embodiment of that curse. Lamia, on the other hand, is far more com- 
plex. The ‘gorgeous snake’ and ‘regal drest’ Lamia is closely related to 

• cf 'melted into air,* ‘eyes ... so fair,’ 'free as the air* etc., all in Part 1 of 
Lamia 
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the African queen, But Ludolph’s allusions — ‘a Sylph, whose . . . hand 
has . . . sin’d,’ a ‘cockatrice’ whose ‘fair eyes’ would entice the demon 
prince Satan to ‘change’ her shape — this imagery coincides with the 
pattern of Lamia It shows that Auranthe is also related to Keats’ con- 
ception of Lamia, the penanced elf transformed into snake who persuades 
another daemon prmce to change her shape. In her resemblance both to 
the queen and to Lamia, Auranthe corroborates tliis: the reason that 
Keats came to conceive of Lamia as penanced lies in Oberon’s curse on 
the snake-like African queen, Lamia’s human and regal prototype, and 
the nature of the penance lies in the serpent and lamia traditions and 
in Oberon’s powers, of pumtive transformation, over spotted souls. 

Now the sin that evoked the curse upon the queen and Auranthe is 
clearly sexual and ethical. But the complexity of Lamia’s nature — of her 
who IS part sensual and mortal African queen and part pure and heav- 
enly Titania, part ‘real woman’ and part symbol of a psychic power — this 
complexity makes the cause of Lamia’s penance more difficult to under- 
stand. Sensuality is hinted in Keats’ phrases ‘sweet sin’ and ‘Love, jealous 
grown of so complete a pair,’ in Oberon’s words ‘proofs assail* and curse 
upon ‘joys that seduce,’ and m the queen’s ‘bewitched . . . sense,’ but 
that cause became perplexed in the course of the evolution of Lamia’s 
composite nature. That her ‘sweet sin’ is against love is cleat. But tliis 
‘love’ IS no longer sexual alone- it was conceived, I think, as in the 
‘pleasure theimometer’ in Endymton, as the highest foim or the Love 
divme, as a spiritual ideal against which also Glaucus of the ‘serpent- 
skin of woe’ had sinned. The sensuous but gentle Lamia would seem 
to have sinned against a love that is ideal, spiritual, and daemonic. The 
sexual and literal conception m Otho gave way before the spintual and 
symbohe in Lamia. Its heroine, of ‘heavenly progeny,’ became tlic symbol 
evidendy of sensuous beauty and sensations and intuition, which, if 
they sumed at all, smned agamst reality in the eyes of reason and against 
a youth’s ambitions of endunng fame in the eyes of a philosopher, 

‘Sweet sm’ is a motif derived from ‘the moral’ of the ‘talc from faery 
land’ to which Keats so frankly alluded But it is a motif lost in the 
larger design and in the manifold symbolism which cniichcd but be- 
clouded Lamta the daemonic romance. 
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Echoes ot TJndine in Lamta (p. 236): 

Keats spent the summer of 1819 at Shankhn and Wmchester workmg 
on Otho and Lamia and had finished both by 5 September. After staymg 
in the latter place from 13 August to 10 September, he returned to Lon- 
don to see Mr. Abbey m George’s behalf and stayed from September 
eleventh to fifteenth. On the eleventh he met Woodhouse at Taylor 
and Hessey’s and the next morning, Sunday the twelfth, he had break- 
fast with Woodhouse at the Temple Durmg their talk Keats must 
have spoken of Undine For after returning to Winchester, he wrote to 
Woodhouse on the twenty-first* 

‘And don"t foiget to tell Reynolds of the fairy tale Undine Ask him if he 
has read any of tlie American Brown’s novels that Hazlitt speaks so much 
of — I have read one call’d Wieland — very powerful — somethmg like God- 
win Between Schiller and Godwin A domestic prototype of S[c]hiller’s 
Armenian ’ * 

Among other things, this letter seems to reveal an interesting instance 
of association 

I suspect that Keats’ mind went from Undine to Brockden Brown to 
Schiller by some such train of thought as this: fairy tale. Undine, water- 
spirit; sub]ect to daemon king, Oberon, Wieland; (Wieland) the Amen- 
can novel hkc Godwin and (Wieland’s contemporary) Schiller. Some 
such association must have been inevitable in the light of Keats’ intense 
absorption in Oberon and its daemonology throughout 1819. 

Besides its testimony as to Keats’ familiarity with other works of 
German literature than Oheion, however, this letter is peculiarly perti- 
nent in conjunction with Lamia. For Keats mentioned Undine (first 
translated in 1818) a very short time after finishing his own daemomc 
romance, whose genesis was so vitally linked with Oberon. And Lamia 
contains a considerable number of elements which appear to be reminis- 
cences of Undine, particularly aspects of daemonology that supplement 
the lore Keats had long since found poetically embodied in Oberon. 

We know that Wieland’s Titania left many traces in Lamia and was 
vital to the genesis of Lamia’s protean nature. But in Oberon the pen- 
anced elfin queen is rather a shadowy figure who stands out in no such 
relief and bold individuality as her awful consort. Consequently there 


*Lettets, p 389 Italics mine 
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are facets of Laima’s nature which may well be the result of the modifi- 
cation of Titama by the lesser daemon princess, the water-spint Undine.* 
Among others, the latter possesses these traits: She is *dmnty’ (p. 17), 
and ‘wtld and untamed’ (p. 38); yet (p. 52) Himid m spite of her wild- 
ness.’ (Lyaus bends Lamia’s ‘wild and timid nature to his aim.’) And 
the knight’s proposal of marriage finds Undine ‘giave, thoughtful, gendy 
trembling’ (p. 59). 

With respect to Lamia’s ‘sorrows soft and new’ after her love for the 
mortal Lycius has been consummated, one is remmded of Undine’s win- 
ning a soul and of her delineation of the nature of Paracelsian elemental 
spirits. Her explanation comes in the wake of her changed nature, which, 
originally wild, wilful, and childlike, becomes ‘mild and gentle as an 
angel’ after the wedding. 

‘Thou shouldst know, my beloved,* she tells her lover, ‘that dierc exist 
in the elements beings not very unlike you men, and who yet seldom let 
themselves be seen by you The wondrous sdamandeis gUsten and sport in 
the flames; the rough makdous gnomes dwell deep m the eartii; the woods 
are haunted by spmts which are of the atr, while the /cr-spread race of 
water-spirits live in lakes and streams and brooks.’ 

After describing the crystal vaults and coral gardens and noble ruins in 
the home of her kindred, she tells of the innermost nature of elemental 
spirits: 

•We have no souls; the element animates us; it obeys us as long as we live.* 

(The words of Lycius to Lamia soon after meetmg her are significant: 
‘To thy far wishes will thy streams obey.’ Lamta i, 262.) And Undme 
continues: 

It even scatters us as soon as we die; and we are gay, widiout care, as are 
nightmgales and golden fish . . 

(Did the latter comparison remind Keats of his own nymph and her 
fish in Endymion, whose colors he bestowed upon Lamia, the gorgeous 

•All my references are to Undme a Romance from the German of De La 
Motte Fouque. New York, Phinney, Blakeman and Mason, i860. The phrases I 
^ve ated from this version, subst antiall y reappear in the earliest translation accessi- 
ble: Philadelphia, E. Littell, 1824 This edition, accordmg to B. Q. Morgan (/f 
Btbliog. of Germ La. tn Engl. Jrtmsh, Madison, 1922, p. 114), is 'probably a re- 
print’ of the first English edition of 1818 
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snake, who seemed some ‘penanced lady elf’?) And from personal ex- 
perience, as it were, Undine explams: 

‘A soul can be obtained by one of our kind only by a union of deepest 
love with one of your race.’ It is thus that ‘she gained the sorrows of tbise 
gifted with souls’ (p. 74). 

There was yet another passage in Undine which must have fascinated 
Keats. After the weddmg. Sir Huldbrand is haunted by fearful thoughts 
that he ‘had married a fairy, or else a wicked mocking being of the 
world of spirits.’ And in the wedding mght he is troubled by ‘strange 
fearful dreams of spectres who, grinning mysteriously, strove to disguise 
themselves as fair women, and of fair women who suddenly appeared 
with faces of serpents’ (p. 67). 

Did this have anything to do with Keats’ writing; 

Her head was serpent, but ah, bitter-sweet! 

She had a woman’s mouth with all its pearls complete? 

Keats also wrote of Lamia’s ‘sorrows soft and new’ and of the ‘tender- 
personed Lamia’ and her ‘soft-toned reply.’ And he wrote that Philosophy 
would ‘empty the haunted air and gnomed mme’ and spoke of ‘Haunters 
of cavern, lake, and waterfall’ and Lamia’s appearing to be ‘a Naiad of 
the rivers’ or that ‘greenest woods be thy domain.’ And they are her 
domain- the ‘prosperous woods’ linked with Oberon’s sceptre, and ‘a 
forest’ near the shore of Titania’s sacred isle, where the penanced lady 
elf first appears as serpent. I suspect that the hints as to the nature of 
her domain were forthright m both instances: that Keats conceived of 
his Lamia as part aerial and part water spirit.* 

The echoes of Undine are many. And Keats’ recommendation of that 
fairy tale comades with the composition period of Lamia. Thus in view 
of all the evidence, it is likely, I think, that Lyaus’ suspicion that Lamia 
is a ‘Naiad of the nvers’ is well founded. Keats’ simultaneous reference 
to Undine and Wieland may well be a clue as to how the charming 
water spirit and her ‘sorrows new* came to supplement Titania’s and 

•It 15 noteworthy, too, that m the composite Song of Four Fames of April 1819, 
the salamander appeared together with three other elemental spirits of earth, air, 
and water, and an echo from the Midsummer Night’s Dream, and the floating 
palace in Wicland’s enchanted forest — all commingled. 
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the queen’s sorrows and the daemonology Keats learned from 0 bet on.* 

In Burton, Lamia is still an evil phantasm whose essential form is that 
of a serpent. In Keats’ romance, on the other hand, that is explicitly not 
so. Essentially a woman in form, even as Undine says, his Lamia is a 
bemg of quite another sort, whose beauty and charm, devotion and mild 
submissiveness — combmmg, as it were, the gentleness of Titania with 
the wildness and timidity of Undine — qmte won Keats’ sympathy. That 
is something the traditional lamia and the African queen alone could 
never have done Therem, perhaps, lies another reason for his violent 
outbreak against Apollonius That philosopher does ‘empty the haunted 
air’ and overlooks Lamia’s gende nature: he destroys the delicate com- 
posite which was the poet’s dream 

*It IS possible, too, that the death of Undine’s mortal lover, the fickle Iluld- 
biand, on his wedding night, helped suggest the death of Lyous 



^ APPENDIX VI ^ 
(The Overlappmg Patterns) 


Not only did Keats explore every canto of Oheron, he revisited most, 
while in some he wandered with moie or less regularity. Below appear 
the Oberon cantos and his own poems, arranged chronologically, in 
which they left traces major or minor. The major ones and such as were 
vital to genesis appear in capitals Cantos ii, in, v, vin, xi, and xii were 
evidendy most provocative, while viii (hcimitage) bewitched him from 
first to last. The magnitude of the Endymion saturation stands out, and 
also the odd ovcrlappmgs. 

Canio I. Endymion nr 

ii: To Some Ladies, ‘Shell St,’ I Stood, End. iii, Otho, Lamia 
in: 'SHELL STANZAS' (Mathew’s LINES), Sonnet v, to 
Claire, End. in 

iv: End. iv, Hyperion, St. Agnes 

v: End. iv, ‘Hush hush’ [?J, ST AGNES, La Belle Dame, 
Lamia, Cap and Bells 

VI : End. iv, St Agnes, La Belle Dame, Lamia, Otho, Cap and 
Bells 

VII* The Poet, End. i, n, iv, St. Agnes, La Belle Dame, Lamia 
viii; To Some Ladies (Mathew’s LINES), Epistle to Mathew, To 
My Brother Geotge, to Clar\e, Sonnet v, Cahdore, SLEEP 
AND POETRY, 7 Stood Tip-toe, ENDYMION i, ii, in, 
IV, Mermaid Tavern, Batds of Passion, St. Agnes, La Belle 
Dame, ODE TO PSYCHE, ODE ON A GRECIAN URN, 
Ode to a Nightingale, Lamia, Fall of Hypenon 
ix: End. iv. Lamia 

x: End. 11, THE POET, Ode on Indolence, LAMIA 
xi: End. ii, in, St. Agnes, LAMIA, Cap and Bells 
xii: Epistle to Mathew, To My Brother George, End ni. Song 
of Four Failles, La Belle Dame, Lamia, CAP AND BELLS 
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Some of the overlappings, as we saw in connection with tlie evidence, 
were the result of synchronous composition. Many seem to have been 
caused by associations of ideas and pictures, as his mind momentarily 
retraced earlier paths. (The sinful consummation of love, for example, 
occurs in Canto vn and explains the three last poems’ overlapping with 
the tale of Glaucus, as they did again in Cantos xi-xii, the temptation 
scene.) Some doubdess were fortuitous, though they emphasize what 
attracted Keats. But m general, chronology and affinities of theme seem 
to have been the most sigmficant determinants in the pattern; these and 
the hermit in Canto viii, who dominates and transcends every other 
element m the romance. His presence and that of the penanced Titania 
and the childbirth scene in the elfin grot explain the roster of 19 poems 
that bear traces, four of them vital, of Canto vni. 

But Keats also saw much in the enchanted forest where Oberon’s 
powers are first revealed (Canto 11). And he profited notably from the 
curse (vi) and from the episode of the queen (xi-xii) and the iridescent 
scene of the return to the daemonic palace (Canto xii). How whole- 
heartedly he was drawn to the romance is mdicated by his use of every 
Canto. And the endurance of his fascination is shown by his return to 
the same passages at the end of his career, which he had explored in the 
beginning. 
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Entries in capital letters are the titles of the principal tvorhs menuonei in the text. 


Abbey, RicJbard, 54, 56, 98, 193, 393 
Abderiten, Die, 6 
Acrasia, 346 S. 

ActsEon, tale of, 12, 105, 13 1, 334, 359; 

see also Ovid 
Adams, John Qumey, 9 
Adonis, boivcr of, 107, 134, 142, 252, 
256, 338 , 341 f 

Aeneid, the, 55, 229 
‘Affinities, chemical,’ 106, 167, 220, 225, 
244, 249, 271, 280, 285, 398; see 
also Association 
Agathon 6 , 301, 330 
Alastot, influence upon Endymton, 103, 
104, 131, 134, 135, 142 
Albcnch tlic dwaif, ii 
Alceste, 7 

AUcgoiy, 19, 102, 103, 104, 105, 131, 
146, 200, 225, 278, 279 
Almansaiis, Queen, 46 f., 136, 168, 171, 
174, 17611, i8if, 197, 199, 202, 
210 f., 214 flF, 221, 225!, 231, 
233, 236, 243 ff., 249, 27a f., 312, 
341 If, 367, 369* 373 ff.. 376 ff., 
389 ff, 396 

Alpheus, 107, 135, 144, 308 
Amanda, 34 

Anatomy of Melancholy, see Burton 
Ancient Manner, The, 325 
Angela, 28, 157, 164, 165, 166, 365 £., 
309 

Animism, 90 
Anti-mtellcctualism, 315 
Apollonius, 202, 213, 218, 224, 385, 
396; a symbol, 238, 314 
Arabian Nights, The, 7, 17, 150, 174, 
*75, 272 
Ariosto, 5, 300 
Aristippus, 6 , 9 


‘Aristotle, Lay of,’ 357 
Arnold, Matthew, vu, 146, 289 
Asceticism, 199, 236, 240 
Asmodeus, 226, 230 

Assimilation of matcnals, 88, 91, 124, 
*79. *85, 19*, 207, 293, 33a, 361, 
374, 378 

Associauon, mental, 56, 73, 76, 78 f., 91, 

105, 115, 133, 141, 152, 158, 167 f., 
173 f., 181, 185, 202, 217, 225, 
236, 241, 243, 247, 249, 252, 257, 
264 1, 277, 280, 284!, 293, 305, 
3*0. 3*2, 3*6, 320, 325, 342 f, 
346 f., 354, 358 f, 372, 393, 398 

Auberon, 11, 13 ff 

Auranthe, 227, 230, 250, 389 ff. 

Bacchus, 139, 264, 293, 312, 357 ff. 
Bailey, Bcnjaiiun, 100, 124, 129, 145, 
147, 277, 278, 303, 306, 328 
Baldwin, 103 

Bards or Passion, 240 f., 262, 266, 286 
Beattie, James, 56 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 69, 99, 192 
Beauty, 19, 40, 83, 89, 92, 99, 102, 103, 

106, 107, 1 18, 194, 238, 289 
in nature, 19, 40, 85, 118, 126 
gradation to the divme, 40, 118, 119, 

289 

‘must be Truth,’ 261, 307, 328 
*A thing of . . .’ 126 f., 143, 262, 328 
a thing divine, 85, 108, 119, 123, 129, 
138, 143, 261, 287 

relation to Love, 122, 130, 140, 144, 
*46, 239 

a manifold conception in Endymton, 
113, 119, 126, 143, 307 
its mediation between earth and 
heaven, 119, 126, 146, 289 
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Beauty (Cont ) 

Its spintualizmg power, 40, 85, 119, 
122, 126, 127 ff, 13a, 146, 262, 
283, 289, 328, 329 
‘Mighty abstiact idea of,’ 146, 289 
‘pimciplc ot in. all things,’ 261, 
295 

in Lamia, 194, 236, 237, 238 
in Ode on a Grecian Um, 261 £. 
Berners, Lord, 10, 13 
Bibhotheqae Uatvetselle des Homans, 13 
Biogtaphta Lateral ta, 8 
Bion, 103, 134, 339 
Blacfiu/ood’ s Magazine, 141, 308 
Blunden, Edmund, 304 
Boccacao, 147, 150, 309 
Bodmei, J J , 4. 5 
Bourchier, Sir John, see Berners 
Bower of Bhss, the, 285, 346 
Brand, John, 150 

Brawne, Fanny, 148, 192, 193, 104, 236, 
237, 256 

Bremngei, J. J , 4 
Bridges, Robert, 7 iu 
Blown, Brockden, 393 
Brown, Charles Arrmuge, 14R, 193, 303, 
389 

Browne, William (oC Tavistocke), 69, 

9 % 172 

‘Bunch, Mother,’ 151, 160 
Burns, Robert, 9 

Burton, Robert, 150, 192, 202, 208 S , 
influence of 'Amtomv 0/ Melon- 
choly upon Lamta, 195, 225, 236, 
373 . 385. 396 

Bush, Douglas, xu, 103, 204, 228, 306, 
312, 316, 333, 379 

Byron, Lord, 10, 23, 197, 212, 268, 269 

Caesar, Juhus, 11 
Calidore, 75 f , 115 
Campbell, Oscar James, xi 
Campbell, Thomas, 9, 23 
Cap and Bixls, Tin:, 268 if, 293 
Capulets, the, 163, 164, 165, 309 
Carlyle, Thomas, his opmion of Soth- 
eby’s tianslation, 23 
Cave of Quietude, the, 41, 108, 139 


Champion, The, 314 
Chapman’s Homci, 81, 99, 312 
Chailemagne, 24, 33, 52, 154, 166, 274, 
275 

Chasuty, 14, 41, 109, no, in, 113, 
135, 136, 139, 180, 201, 216, 346, 

364 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, 13, 14, 15, 192, 268, 
301 

Chivahy, 7, 17, 18, 24, 28, 52, 59, 60, 
63. 64. 69, 75. 77. 78, 166, 278 
Chtistabel, 171, 172, 190, 225 1 , 310, 

313 

Circe, 107, 137, 205, 343. 34^5 
Clarke, Charles Cowden, 54 C , 57, 59, 
81, 98, 99, 102, 277, 303, 321 
Clarke, Mary Cowden, 322 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 9, 10, 20, 96, 
167, 171, 172, 190, 226, 229, 263, 
284, 290, 510, see also Ancient 
Matiiiti, Chnstnbel 

Colvin, Sii Sidney, viu, xi, 0, 53, 59, 
Co, 171, T9K iqC, 107, T99, 224, 
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Cooke, Thomas Simpson, 23 
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374 f . 378, 383. 395. 308 
Criuasm of life, Keats’, 89, 131 f., 
126 £, 143, 146, 261 f., 280, 288} 
see aim Philosophy 
Cune, Marit, 290 
Cymbeline, 5-5, 150, 173, 175, 311 

Daemonologv, ix, 15 fl, 21, 26, 33, 36, 
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73. 75. 76. 78, 79. 80, 81, 82, 257, 
314, 321 f, 394 

in Obtton, 15 fl, 25flF, 33-4, 35-6, 
329, 348 fl, 387 
in Mathew’s ‘Lines,’ 63 £F , 68 
in the 1816 poems, 76, 78, 79, 80 f. 
in Sleep and Poetry, 85, 86, 90, 279 
in I Stood, 92 
in The Poet, 93 £ , 96, 279 
in Endymion, 107, 112, 121, 135, 342 
in St. Agnes, 155, 166, 168-9, 170. 

171, 182, 186, 189 
in Lamta, 200, 203, 206, 209, 222, 
226, 228, 234 ff, 313 f, 380 £, 387, 
394 f 

in Otho the (heat, 3875, 390 
in Song of Fott) Fatites, 242 
in La Belle Dame, 243, 244 ff, 248 
in To Psyche, 251 
in On Indolence, 264 
in Cap and Bells, 275 
effect o£ Wieland’s daemonology upon 
Keats, 81, 96 £, 169, 209, 226 f., 
234, 237, 279, 396 

Daemons o£ tlic elements, x6, 28, 38, 75, 
180, 200, 2^12, 275, 394 
Dante, 192 
Defoe, Daniel, 4, 55 
De I'Allemagne, 57-8 
De Sclmcourt, Ernest, viii, 53, 308, 316, 
342 

'Desert wild, a,’ 38, 133 136. 253. 33^ 
De Stacl, Mme , 57-8 
Deutsches Museum, 19, 301 
Dilkc, C. W, 147 
Diodorus Siculus, 225, 312, 359 
Drayton, Michael, 94, 103, 115, 116, 
268, 270, 306 

Dreams and sleep, imagery of, 28, 79, 
82, 86, 88, 89, 92, 107, 108, III, 
126, 128, 131, 143, 265, 287, 306, 
325. 329. 355 
significance in Keats, 287 
Dryden, John, 192, 194 

Edinburgh Renew, The, 304 
Eighteenth-century poets, the, vu, 56, 
57, 277 


Ellin giot, the, 41, 68, 71, 7:^^^, 84, 
88, 91, 92, no, 128, 132, j 

254, 271, 291, 331, 339, 398 
storm, the, 33, 151, 180, 184, 186, 

188, 190, 273 
Elgm Marbles, the, 81, 98 
Elizabethan fames, ii 
Elhs, George, 22 

Endymion, ix, 84, 88, 91, 93, 94, 98 ff, 

323 ff 

biographical backgiound, 98 f 
legend of, 102 
supposed souices of, 103 
Its genesis, loif, 105-6, ii2f, 114, 
140, 145, 279, 286, 353, 364 
work of a young poet, 104, 146 
fourfold aichitectuie of, 106 
influence of Obaon upon, 106 ff, 114, 
122, 127, 144, 353 
summary of action of, 106 f 
Bk :: setung, ii4f, 3235 
visions, iiyf, 131 
meaning, 130, 132 
thematic passage or ‘preface,’ 120 ff , 
325 ff , see also Happmess, gra- 
dations of. Pleasure thermometer 
mduction, 126 f, 129, 328 
other passages, 131-2, 330 ff 
Bk II Oberon elements in, 132 ff, 
334 ff 

meaning of, 134, 135, 137, 138, 
338 f 

Bk III' Obeion elements m, 135 ff, 
342 ff 

the mission, 144, 284 
meaning, 138, 342 f , 350; see also 
Glaucus 

Bk IV Its genesis, 138 ff, 353 ff 
meaning of Endymion, 103-4, iiaf, 
122 f, 129, 130, 139 f, I4iff, 146, 

307. 327 

ref to, 147, 148, 152, 166 f, 178, 
180, 196, 202, 208, Z18, 219, 223, 

229, 238, 239, 241, 247, 251, 253, 

255. 257. 269, 274, 288, 292, 308, 

_ 39a 

Enlightenment, the, 5 

Epistle to . Clarke, 56, 71, 321 
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Epistle to . . , Mathew, 68, 69 £ , 

319 f. 

Epistle to my Beothee George, 78 ££., 
249, 263 

Euphrates, the, 29, 138, 175, 310, 315, 
358. 366 

European Magazine, the, 62, 66, 318 
Eve or St Agnes, The, ix, 141, 147 ff., 
365 £F 

biographical background of, 147 £. 
structure of contrast m, 148, 149, 173, 
180, 191 

ostensible sources, 149 £., 309 
Its genesis, 152 £,, 154-5, 185, 190, 
280 

Keats’ acknowledgment to Obeion, 
155, 169 

oriental features in, 165, 167, 173 f, 
310, see also Daemonology, Romeo 
and Juliet, Cymbeline, Chiistabel, 
'Love’s alarum' 

relationship to Lamia, 220, 223, 374, 

384 

to La Belle Dame, 243, 247 
ref to, 199, 200, 202, 215, 239, 243, 
269, 271, 286, 292, 384 
Eve op St. Mark, The, 192, 269 
Examiner, The, 55, 69 
Excursion, The, 91, 278 
Expenence reflected in Keats’ poems, 77, 
8i, 96, 102, 106, 140, 145, 148, 
192, 214, 220, 222, 236, 237, 283, 
290, 291, 294, 314 

Eaerie Queene, the, n, 55, 285, 305, 
316, 34611. 

Fairies of Shakespeare, the, 12, 14, 53, 

322 

Fairy roof, the, 26, 51, 80, 213, 222, 
243, 270, 274, 379 

Fame, Keats’ preoccupation with, 82, 
loi, 132, 192, 2x8 £., 237 £., 287, 

327. 376. 392 

Fays of romance, the, ii, 225, 244, 312 
Finney, C. L., xii, 53, 57, 94, 225, 268, 
312, 316, 357, 389 
Fletcher, see Beaumont and Fletcher 
Folk fairies, the, 11-12, 72 


Forman, H B., 244, 272 
Forman, Maurice Buxton, xu, 53 
Fountain nymph, the, 133, 248, 336, 
362, 394 

Fouqu6, de la Motto, 235, 393 ff. 
France, 3 
Frankenstein, 290 
Frederick the Great, 3 
Fuseli, John Henry, 22 

Garrod, H. W , vin, xu, 179, 244, 263, 

303. 304 

Getstersehet , Dct, 303, 393 
Gellat, C. F , 4 
Gentleman’s Magazine, The, 19 
Geraldine (Coleridge’s), 226, 310, 313 
Geiman literature in 1750, 4 
Geron der Adltge, 7 
Gessner, Salomon, 9 

Glaucus, 107-8, 113, 1361!., 144, 154, 
196 f, 199 f, 204, 208, 217, 226, 
237, 244, 250, 293, 308, 325* 34 ^ ff*. 
398, see also Sm, Torment 
Godwin, William, 393 
Goethe, J W von, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 17, 

303 

Goldfish, Keats’ interest in, 229, 362, 
394 

Gooch, G P , 7 
Gottsched, J. C , 3 

Great Spirits Now on Earth Arp So- 
journing, 145 

Grecian mythology, vii, ix, 17, 90, 99, 
102, 1 13, 135, 137, 140, 225, 277. 
306, 339, 344i 357 

Grecian Urn, Ode on a, 257 ff., 264, 
316 

Greene’s (Robert) James the Fourth, 

II 

Gundoll, Friedrich, 5, 18, 301 

Hamlet, 150, 187 
Hammond, Mr., 55-6 
'Happiness, the gradations of,' 106, 109, 
112, 125, 127, 132, 134, 1461 339 » 
257, 258, 259 ff., 280, 284, 288, 
330. 333 

their genesis, 120 ff, 325 ff. 
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‘Happiness, tlac giaclations of (Cont.) 
vital unporlance to Keats, 120, 130, 
148, 288, 295 

in Eve of St. Agnes, 148 f. 
in Lamm, 214, 238, 392 
in other poems of 1818-19, 339 > 341 
m Ode on a Gtectan Um, 257 flf. 
see also Endymton, Hermit, Pleasure 
thermometer 
Hanin-al-Rashid, 272 
Haydon, Benjamin Robert, 81, 98, 99, 
101, 102, 145, 147, 193, 277, 303 
Hazlitt, Wilham, 19, 54, 147, 277, 393 
Heldenbuch, Das, ix 
Herder, J G., 3, 8, 17 
Hermes, 203, 204, 206, 208, 2og, 214, 
228, 230, 293, 312, 355, 388 
Herrmt, Wieland’s, 39, 40, 43, 84, 85, 
and passtm 

his spiritualization ‘by degrees,* 85, 
109, 118-19, 339 ff- 
Keats idcntiiies himself with, 84, 92, 
95, 100, 105, 123, 125, 128, 242, 
252, 262, 279, 280, 28a, 293, 327, 

364 

m Sleep and Poetry, 86£., 306 
m I Stood Tip-Toe, 92 
in Endymton, 106, 109, 112, 113, 116, 
118 f., X2 i£E, 127, 135, 136, 
143, 324 fl. 

key to meaning of, laif, 130 f., 
140, 280 

in St. Agnes, 149, 152, 156, 173, 175 
in Lamia, 197 

in mmor poems of 1818-19, 239, 240, 
241, 265 f, 
in To Psyche, 252 £ 
in Ode on a Grecian Um, 2575., 

261 

profound signiiicance to Keats, 91, 
130, 140, 145, 256, 267, 279 f., 
283 £ , 289, 327 S , 330, 398 
Hesiod, 312 

Hesperides, Hemck’s, 13 
Hewlett, Dorothy, 54 
Homer, 290, 346 
Houghton, Lord, 54 


Hunt, Lagh, vu, 54, 75, 79, 81, 91, 96, 
98, 99, 100, 103, 141, 170, 277, 

303 

Huon of Botdeaux, 10, 13, 14, 305, 346 
‘Hush, Hush,’ 190 

Hypemon, 147 f., 240, 312, 315 f., 358 
Fall of Hyperion, 265 f., 330 

lachimo, 173, 311 

Imagmanon, the poetic, x, 81, 90, 91, 
94. 96, 103, 124, 256, 279, 287, 
290 L, 293, 294, 306, 307, 310, 313; 
see also Creative process 
Imitation or Spenser, 55 
Immortality, Keats* preoccupation with, 
82, 84, 87, 92, 98, 103. 108, 1 13, 
117, 122, 123, 125, 126, 127, 129, 
130, 132, 134, 143, 144, 237, 283, 
287, 326, 327, 328, 338, 362 
Indicator, The, 244 

Indolence, Ode on, 96, 201, 264, 314 
Intumon, 55, 94, 99, 100, 106, 123, 124, 
125, 140, 143, 210, 238, 26a, 287, 
307, 328, 329, 392, see also Tran- 
scendentalism 
Invenuon, 101, 151, 290 
I Stood Tip-Toe, 91-2, 95, 102, 105, 
115, 116, 119, 305, 348 

*Joncs, Mrs,’ 150, 151 
Jonson, Ben, 150, 268 
‘Joys that seduce,’ 217, 219, 224, 227, 
236, 237, 256, 314, 387, 391 
Judgment, the poet’s, 294 

Kant, Immanuel, 3 
Kean, Edmund, 193, 314 
Keats, George, 78, 79, 99, loi, 147, 
148, 179. 192. 193. 243. 363, 277 
Keats, John, vii, x, 53 ff, and passtm 
Letters, 53, 57, 69, 99, loi, 120, 
124 flF, 128 £, 130, 143, 144. 145. 
146, 147, 148, 192, 193, 194. 229, 
242, 281, 295. 303. 305. 306 £, 308, 
314, 316, 328, 334, 393 
early knowledge of Shakespeare, 55, 
60, 321 

of Oheron, 53, 58, 74 . 278, 322 
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Keats, John (Cont) 
early knowledge of Wordsworth, 62, 
81, 100, 129, 378 

discovers the hermit, 84 £, 278, see 
also Hermit 

influences upon, vu, 55, 56, 94, 97, 
99. 103, 134, 137, 140, 142, 145, 
147, 150, 151, 172, 187, 213, 236, 
246, 253, 268, 277, 310, 312, 339 
uncertainty as to future, 78, 192 
decides to be a poet, 81 
growth by end of 1816, 96, g8 
idea of poetry, 70, 78, 82 ff , 93, 123, 
266 f, 287, 307, 313 f 
ambition, 89, 98, 99, loi, 130, 132, 
136, 192, 201, 337, 238, 264, 287, 
314, 326, 327, 392 

experience and reading, 55 £f, 58, 99, 
103 , 148, 192, 226, 277, 295, 296, 
303, 316, 393; see d^o Experience 
m i8i8-ig, 147 f., 192 ff, 
conflicts in, vu, x, 69, 99, 101, 178, 
182, 192, 193, 218 ff, 236, 237, 
238, 244, 256, 287 
his ‘clear religion of heaven,’ laof, 
144, 146, 289 

no ‘consequitive man,’ T30, 146, see 
also Intuition 

‘O for a life of Sensations,' 124 £ 
development of his art and thought, 
286 f., 294 ff 

his nature, 278, 282, 295 
mterdepcndence of poems, 288 
mflucnce of Oberon, 75, 8r, 85, 97, 
105, 140, 142 f , 224, 277 ff , 285, 
397 f ; see also individual poems 
clarifies life and work, 286, 2871! 
throws much new light on his 
poems, X, 388 f., see dm indi- 
vidual works 

directed and guided imaginative 
processes, x, 153, 209, 234, 364 
like Shakespeare, 296 
a philosophical poet, 295, see also 
Arnold, Criticism of life. Happiness, 
Immortahty, Love, Beauty, Phi- 
losophy, Religion, Transcendental- 
ism 


Keats, John (Cont) 
his intensity, 88, 91, 99, 103, 121, 
128, 191, 194, 250, 268, 279, 280, 
291, 296 

‘physician to all men,’ 266, 397; see 
dso Creative process, Datmonology, 
Dreams, Fame, Happiness, Hermit, 
Imagination, Intuition, Obeion, Phi- 
losophy, Poet, Religion, Renunci- 
ation, Sin, Sonow, Spuitiialization, 
Symbols, Torment, and individual 
poems 

Keats, Tom, 99, lOi, 147, 148, 193, 240, 
253, 256, 264, 277, 283, 316 
King Lea), loi 
Klopstock, F G , 3, 4, 8 

La Belli Dame Sans Miner, 176, 193, 
243 ff, 254, 292, 29 symbolism 
m, 250 

Ladder of love, the, 136, 142, 143, 149, 
198, 262, 330 
Lake, Simon, 290 
Lamu, i\, 177, 178, i8r, Toaff 
biographic backgiound, 193 f, 220 ff, 
227, 236 

conflicts in, 192, 194, 218 ft., 314 f. 
flaw in, 195, 314 £. 

genesis of, 196, 202, 208, 210, 214, 
224, 236 £ , 280 

inner meaning 01 moral, 107, 199, 
317, 219, 224, 31U, sot £. 
Lamia’s human phase, 210 £., 216, 
231 £ 

scipcnt phase, 209, 22(1, 228 ff., 

376, 391 c 

mcumoiphosis, 208, 230 £., 313, 

391 

daemonic lineage, 209, 226, 230, 
334 38 t 

penance, 208 ff , 326 £., 387 ff. 
evolution o£ Keats’ conception of 
Lamia’s natuic, 209, 224 ff, 237, 
389 ff 

legend of the African queen, 225, 
312 

tradition of the serpent, 225 
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Lamia (Cont ) 

a composite being, 212, 221, 222, 
228, 230, 236, 379 ff, 396 
relation to Qtho the Gteatj 223, 227, 
387 £ 

to Chiistabel, 229 

Part I hint £01 penance, transCorma- 
tion, and conveyance through air, 
207, 208, 327 

Part II symbolism in opening lines, 
197 IT 

‘joys that seduce,’ 201, 203, 373 fif 
the palace, 215, 226, 373, 379 £, 
furniture, 214, 222, 382 
death of Lyaus, 223, 386 £., 396 
ruin, 215, 224 

meaning of Lamta, 236 fl, 313, 314 £ 
a daemonic lomance, 236, 237 
sevcial strata of symbolism in, 237, 
238, 313 f, 392 

echoes of Undine in, 233, 235, 393 f , 
see also ‘Love in a hut,’ 'Love in a 
palace,’ Sin, Torment, Almansaris, 
Dacmonology 

lef. to, 141, 239, 243, 250, 264, 265, 
269, 274, 286, 292, 293 
Language, Keats’, vm, 190, 246, 294 
Latham, Prof. Minor, ii, 301 
Latmos, 106, 112, 114, 115, 116, 204, 
251, 260, 323 
Lessmg, G E, 3, 4, 8 
Letters, see under Keats 
Lines lo a Poetical Friend, 62 fl, 
see also Mathew, George Felton 
Lockhart, John Gibson, 141 
Love, 36, 107 ff, 149, 23611, 245, 258, 
264, 287, 307 f 

symbol of divine, 109, 122 £, 135, 

130, 135. 306 

in Endymion, 107, iq8, 121, 133, 135, 
142 f., 326 f 

elemental in Bk ii, 134, 138, 142 
altruisuc in Bk in, 138, 143 
human in Bk iv, 135, 137 f, 142, 
354 

ultimate prmaple of the universe, 
138, 142, 145, 197, 280, 288, 
326 f 
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Love, in Endymion (Cont ) 

‘oibed drop of light,’ 121 
unity and universal vitality of love, 
130, 146 

Its relationship to beauty, 122 f , 
130. 144» 

in St. Agnes, 149, 178, 180, 182 
consummation of love, 37, iiof, 
113, 152, 154, 179 ff., 198, 200, 
245. 247. 357. 398, see also 
Chastity 

m Lamia, 224, 236 f., 238, 312, 392 
in La Belle Dame, 245 ff , 250 
in Ode on a Grecian Vm, 258 
sensual, 135, 137, 178, 182, 200, 215, 
224, 236, 248!, 349, 373, see also 
Sin 

in Keats’ life, 147, 148, 192 ff, 236 f. 
‘Love m a hut,’ 41, 197, 198, 236, 271, 
293 

‘Love m a palace,’ 48, 179, 197, 199, 
213, 215, 219, 236, 243, 270, 273, 
373 ff. 389 

‘Love’s alarum,’ 151, 155, 182 
Lowell, Amy, 53, 62, 63, 93, 103 
Lowes, John Livingston, x, xi, 167, 284, 
310, 312 

Ludolph, 227, 389 ff 

Macbeth, 55, 150, 166, 187, 189 
Margate, 78, 10 1 
Marston, John, 99 

Mathew, George Felton, 53, 54, 57, 58, 
62, 75, 102, 276, 282, 286, 303, 304 
sequence of Mathew poems, 58 
‘Lines’ To a Poetical Ft tend, 62 f, 92, 
93. 94. 306, 317 ff. 353 
their genesis, 63 ff. 
constitute external evidence of 

Keats’ early knowledge of 

Obeton, 69 

McCiacken, H. N, 309 

Medea, 15, 94 

Mcisncst, F W., 5 

Meister, Wilhelm, 6 

Mendelssohn, Moses, 5 

Mer\ut, Der Teutsche, 7, 300, 302 

Merlm, 168, 310, 315 
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Mermaid Ta.verk, Lines on the, 240, Oberon (Cont) 


286 

Middleton’s Chinon of England, il 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, ii, 12, 13, 
15. 53, 60, 71, 77, 1 15, 242, 268, 
a?!, 275, 301, 304. 305, 395 
Milton, John, vu, 4, 56, 124, 147, 192, 
194, 213, 253, 277, 306, 316, 318, 
348, 349, 383, see also Paradue 
Lost 

Monthly Revtew, The, 19, 301 
Moon, &scmation of the, 92, 102, 126, 
264, 308, 340; see also Titania 
Moore, Tom, 59 
Morgan, B Q , 394 
Morgan Library, the, 317 
Mossy cave, the, 38, 109, 112, 123, 139, 
240, 245, 247, 293, 361 
Mountains, 38, 39, 6a, 82, 83, 85, 90, 
95, 105, 106, 114, 116, 133, 148, 
252, 260, 316, 323, 335 
Mulaber, 213, 222, 226, 38a 
Murry, John Middleton, viu, x, xii, 58, 
63, 69, 294 , 308, 316, 318 
Musarion, 7, 9 

Mythopoetic naturalism, 79, 81, 90 
Naiad, 236, 395 

Naive and Sentimental Poetry, 9 
Nature, 17, 40, 75, 78, 81, 83 £., 87, 
90 f., 96, 102, 119, 126, 128, 129, 
132, 134, 142, 145, 252, 260, 262, 
278, 285, 295, 326, 332; see also 
Daemonology 
Ncfif, Emery E., xi, 314 
Neptune, 108, 138, 243, 271 
Nibelungenlted, Das, ii 
NiQimNQALE, Ode to a, 263 f., 359 
Nobbe, Susanne Hovirc, xi 

Oberon, ix, 8f„ 19 
sources and mgredients, 13 fi., 300, 
306-7 

its daemonology, 15-17 
Its revolutionary nature, 17-18 
manifold romanticism of, 18 f, 282 
Sotheby’s version, 20-22, its reception, 
22 f., 302 


childbirth scene, the, 42, 65, 69, 89, 
132, 134, 252, 254, 255, 320, 331, 
334. 340. 398 
summary of, 23 £f. 

echoes and traces in ‘Shell Stanzas,’ 
59 ff 

To Some Ladtes, 62, 68 
Mathew’s 'Lines,' 64 ff., 319 
Epistle To .. . Mathew, 68 £. 
Cahdoie, 75 
Sonnet V, 77 

Epistle To My Brother George, 78 f 
Sleep and Poetry, 82 ff, 88, 279 
I Stood Ttp-Toe, 91, 305 
The Poet, 93 f , 279 
Endymton, 105 ff, 112, 131^., 
13s fT., 138 IT, 323 IT.; key to its 
creation, form, and meaning, 106, 

1 14, lao, 123, 127, 131, 140. 
142, 144, 341, 364 
Eve of St. Agnes, 145, 147(1., 311, 
365; provided a pattern for, 
153 190, 280 

Lamia, 196®, 199, 202, 373 £f.; 
vital to genesis and meaning, 203, 
209, 236 £., 280 

Lines on the Mermntd Tavern, 240 
Bards of Passion, 240 
Song of Four Fairies. 242 f. 

La Belle Dame, 243 ff. 

Ode to Psyche, 251 If. 

Ode on a Grecian Utn, 257 ff. 

Ode to a Nightingale, 263 f 
Ode on Indolence, 264 
Hypenon, 240 
F(dl of Hypeiion, 264! 

Otho the Great, 193, 227, 387 £f 
Cap and Bells, 268 fT. 
influence upon Keats, 97, 277 ff., 
281 f., 283 f„ 285, 397 f. 

Its aflimtics with legends and with 
five of Keats’ fiivonte poets, 284-5 
values of the evidence, x, 286 ff., 290 f 
clarifies the central question in the 
interpretation of Keats* work, 289 
illustrates the operation of the creative 
imagination, ago ff.; see alto Crea- 
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uve process, Herimt, Keats, Daetnon- 
ology. Dreams, Happiness, Symbols 
Oberon, King, to, no, in, 251, 305 
m Huon of Bordeaux, 10 
m Midsummer Night's Dream, 12-13, 
15, 285 

in Drayton’s Nymphidta, 13 
m Hcmck’s Hesperides, 13 
m Wielaad’s Oberon, 13-17, 26, 30, 
33. 34. 35. 44, 5i 

bis oath, 14, 35£., 79, 200, 203, 
227, 283, 313, 389 ff. 
m Keats’ ‘Shell Stanzas,’ 59 
symbol m Sleep and Poetry, 90, 96, 
279; m The Poet, 94£., 279 
in Bndymion, 137, 336 1 , 346 S., 352, 
357 f- 

in See of St. Agnes, 154, 166, 170, 
z8o, 182, 186, 190 

in Lamia, 200, 201, 205 £F., 222 £., 
225, 226 £., 230, 233 £., 386, 387 flf. 
in La Belle Dame, 246 S. 
in Ode to a Nightmgtde, 264 
manifold symbol to Keats, 90, 94, 293; 
see also Poet, Keats, Daemonology, 
Symbols 

Ode, see Indolence, Nightingale, P!sychc, 
Grcaan Urn 

On First Lookino into Chapman’s 
Homer, 81, 98, 279 
Otho Tim Great, 227, 265, 292, 387 S. 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 12, 15, 55, 56, 
94, 103, 105, 115, 13J. *34, *4*. 
204, 308, 264, 385, 306, 312, 320, 
321, 339. 354. 359 

Pan, 112, 116, 117, 132, 324, 333, 3^0 
Paradise Lost, 124, 213, 226, 285, 306, 
382, 383 

left traces in Oberon, 300 
Patterns, overlapping, 255, 288, 397 f- 
Penance, see Sin 

Perfection, quest for spintual, 146 
Pericles, 246, 316 

Philosophy, aspects of Keats’, lao, 122, 
124, 129 i, 142 fiF., 145 £, 238, 239, 
258, 262, 278, 280, 283, 287, 288, 
389, 306-8, 325 if ; see also Keats 
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Philostratus, 196, 373 
Planch^ James Robinson, 23 
Plato, 16, 146, 210, 238, 26a, 330 
Pleasure thermometer, the, 120 fiF., 130, 
148, 173. 198, ai4. 238, 239, 241, 
308, 316, 329, 392; see also Happi- 
ness, Endymion, Eve of St. Agnes, 
Lamta, Bards of Passion, Ode on a 
Grecian Urn, Letters 
Poet, The, ix, 93 £., in, 165, 201, 234, 
264, 274, 276, 285, 292, 313 
its genesis and meanmg, 93 
Poet and his art, the, 66, 75, 78, 79, 80, 
82, 84, 85, 86, 88, 90, 91, 92, 93 if., 
96, 99 £., 103, 123, 143, 145 £, 238, 
240 £, 259 £, 264, 265, 266, 278, 
379. 387, 306, 307, 313 £, 328, 338 
as a sage, 91, 95, 241, 266; see also 
Hermit, Steep and Poetry, Bards of 
Passion, Fall of Hyperion, Keats 
’negative capabihty,’ 99, 278 
Poetic faith, Keats’ loss 0^ 192, 268, 273 
Pope, Alexander, 4, 22, 34, 80, 301 
Pot op Basil, The, 147 
Potter, John (Andqtdttes of Greece), 103, 
210, 222, 333, 379 
Prospero, 15, 137, 35i 
Psyche, Ode to, 242, 251 S., 293, 316 
Puck, 15, 304, 338 

Quarterly Retdeuf, the, 304 
Queen of Sense, 48, 50, 107, no, 113, 
136, 154, 181, 197. *99. 2x0, 214 £f., 
349, 341. 342 £F-. 373; ^ 

Almansans, Cure, Acrasia, Glaucus, 

La Belle Dame 

Rabelais, 359 

RadclifiFe, Mrs. (Anne), 150 
Rehgion, 82, 120, 122 £, 143, 144, 146, 
257, 261, 289, 306, 307, 327, 329, 
330; see also Keats 
Renunaation, 106, 109, X13, 114, 122, 
123, 128, 130, 139, 143, 146, 326, 

338, 361, 364 

Retnew of English Studies, the, zi 
Reynolds, John Hamilton, 98, 147, 303, 
393 
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Rice, James, 147, 193 
Richardson, Samuel, 4 
Ridley, M. R, xu, 53, 149, 150, 170, 
180, 309, 37a 

Robinson, Henry Crabb, 9, 302 
Romeo and Juhet, 150, 151, 160, 163, 
185, 309. 311 

Sandys, George, 99 
Schiller, F, 3, 4, 6, 8, 299, 300, 393 
Schizophrenia, 49, 50, 202, 217, 221, 
225, 231 L, 376 
Scott, Sir Walter, 10 
‘Sensations, 0 for a life o£,’ viu, 124, 
129, 143, 280 
meaning of, 124-5 
Sensuality, see Sm, Spirituality 
Severn, Joseph, 98, 303 
Shakespeare, William, vu, ix, 5, 12, 17, 
18, 55, 60, 10 1, 102, 105, 240, 275, 
277, 289, 290, 296, 314, 318; see 
also Cymbeline, Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Mtdsiimmei, Romeo, Tempest 
his faines, 12 ff, 73, 75, 115, 242 
Keats’ intensive study of, 56, 99 
influence upon Keats, 99, 103, 134, 
137, 144, 149, 150, 15:, 154, 173 f, 
175, 187, 246, 283, 308, 339, 389 
'Shell Stanzas,' the, 53, 59 f, 63, 64, 
67, 80, 277, 285 
Shelley, Mary, 290 

SheUey, Percy Bysshe, 6, 103, 104, 13 1, 
134. 279 

Shenstone, William, 269 
*Sm, sweet,’ 179, 200, 216, 219, 230, 
250, 256, 270, 291, 314, 392 
Sm and penance, 18, 25, 36, 37, 38, 40, 
109, 113, 181, 197, 198, 200, 203, 
205, 207, 226, 245, 247, 248, 250, 
254, 284, 337, 357, 363 f, 390 ff- 
Six, James, 19 

Sleep and Poetry, ix, 82 ff , 94, 98 
background and genesis of, 82 £. 
meaning, 88, 91, 279 
ref to, 100, loi, 105, 123, 14T, 261, 
265, 285, 306, 328 
Solitude, O, 62, 63, 67, 70 
Solomon, the Seal of, 17, 37 


Song of Four. Fairies, 242 f., 255, 274, 
395 

Sonnet v (to Charles Wells), 77, 285 
Sorrow, Song of, 108, 138, 357 ff,, 144, 
264, 308 

Sorrow and suffermg, 36, 40, 41, 44, 59, 

78, 99, 102, 103, 106, 109, HI, 

1 14, 126, 128, 129, 130, 133, 135, 

136, 139, 143, 146, 148, 181, 192, 

207, 220, 236, 238, 251, 257, 278, 

280, 283, 288, 295, 357, 395 f 

Sotheby, Wilham, 9, 20 
his translation of Obeton, 20 ff, 58, 

190, 302 

his masque, 22 
dramatic adaptations, 23 
omissions, 34 

his Spenseiian stanza, 20, 269 
Soul-making, the world a vale of, 242, 
251, 262, 283, 297 
Southey, Robert, 10, 23, 302 
Specimen op an Induction, 81 
Spenser, Edmund, vu, ii, 55, 56, 59, 

79. 80, 91, 96, 90, 134. 137. 246, 
253. 268, 277, 278, 285, 305, 316, 
321, 339. 346 f 

Spintuahty and sensuality, the conflict 
of, 14. 34, 37, 41, 48 f, 1 13, X37, 
139. 176, 178, 181, 182, 192, 197, 
199. 217, 227, 237, 248, 256, 258, 
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